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In the Green Mountains. 
BY HENRY AUSTIN. 


How divine the Solitude! 

Here the heart forgets its feud 
Toward the world of warring men 
And with Dawn is young again. 
All the turmoil, the blind strife, 
Which in cities men call life; 
Every cheap and petty thing 
Lust of gold or power may bring; 
All of Man’s calamity 

Quelled by Nature’s amity, 

Or so distanced, it doth seem 
Merely like an evil dream. 


Thus the Inner Mystery 

To the Outer speaketh free. 

Thus the Soul, no shadowy wraith, 
Makes profession of her faith, 
When baptized at Nature’s font 
’Mid thy forests, fair Vermont!— 
Where the big, blue heavens lean 
Lovingly on the mountains green, 
And the massive clouds appear 
Softer than a maiden’s tear; 

And the silence oft is deep 

As the Ocean’s tropic sleep;— 
Deep, tho rippled, here and there, 
Lullingly, by sounds as rare 

In their superabundant bliss 

As a lover’s virgin kiss. 


Vet e’en here be rapines one 
On this plane of lower ken, 
Fierce food-battles lost and won, 
Just as in the world of men. 


Hark! the dancing, glancing brook 
Where defiant of the hook, 

Like a rainbow, in and out 

Leaps the gay, guerrilla trout! 
Look! O’er yonder stone at brink, 
With unwinking eyes, the mink 
Curves his keen head, not to drink, 
But to dive upon his prey 

In a smooth and liquid way. 

Hark again! The whoop and whir 
Of the arrowy kingfisher! 

Swifter than the mink his plunge; 
Savager his hungry lunge. 

But the trout, beneath a rock 
Darting, leaves his baffled foes 
For the brook a laughing-stock, 
As it onward, sunward goes; 

And the trees whereby it runs 
Waye their leafy myrmidons 

In applausive unisons; 

And above the woodland’s talk 
Silent sails the circling hawk, 
Watching from his breezy lair 

For that velvet-foot, the hare. 
Shy as face of Spring’s first dawn, 
Lo! on yonder ragged lawn, 
Where the clearing slopes away 
To a lake more blue than day, 

In that opening bright and high, 
Silhoueted ’gainst the sky, 

Stands, one moment without fear, 
Beautiful, a branching deer— 
Then away, with aéry spring, 


Like a vision vanishing! 


And the*Soul more“deeply feels 
What its universe reveals— 


All the sweet primeval glow 
Of that Life which had no feud— 
And the Silence whispers low: 


‘* How divine the Solitude !’”’ 
New York Ciry. 





The Christian Endeavor Crusade. 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL Councit oF WoMEN. 


THE Annual Christian Endeavor Convention com- 
bines to a limited extent the characteristics of the 
early crusade. The religious element is unquestion- 
ably there. The romance element isthere also. The 
mammoth gatherings appeal tothe gregarious mental 
state that loves the enthusiasm of crowds. The long 
journeys minister to the love of adventure. The social 
instinct is gratified, and all devotional impulses quick- 
ened by a period of interchange of one’s best with the 
best in a multitude of other souls. 

It is the last point named that we wish to empha- 
size, as more worthy of consideration than all the 
rest. Weall know the reticence of the Anglo-Saxon 
nature, exaggerated as it is in the masculine sex. Our 
women dare sometimes to be natural—to show emo- 
tion, to be willing other people should see how much 
they care even at the risk of being thought gushing 
or hysterical; but this daring is the exception and not 
the rule. The old couplet set in our copy-books in 
our school-days, saying, 

‘*We never speak our deepest feelings, _ 
Our holiest hopes have no revealings,”’ 
is true of the average woman of to-day. 

And, as to men, old and young, they begin in their 
knickerbocker days to regard expression of emotion 
as a weakness. They feel disgraced, not at sobs and 
tears, but of having anybody see them. They wait 
to join the Church for very fear of having others 
made to know their highest aspirations and deepest 
desires. Once in the Church, they shrink from 
everything that means drawing away the veil from the 
soul; and many a good man has lived out his life and 
died in very truth a stranger to his church, and some- 
times a stranger to his nearest of kin. 

Upon a reticence like this, which made an impassa- 
ble wall of ice between hearts that really cared for 
the Same things, the Christian Endeavor movement 
advanced as gently—and as sure in its melting influ- 
ence—as the sunshine. Under it the icy people have 
thawed, the dumb have learned to speak, the stiff 
people have unbent, the far-away folks have drawn 

closer together. 

Now, this may mean very little in words, but it 
means an entire change in the expression of the life 
of the Church of to-day. Nétice, we do not say 
change in life, but change in the expression of the 
life. It has humanized Christianity by Christianizing 
humanity. It has meant a mighty multiplication of 
all the Church’s philanthropic agencies; for it has 
made participants of spectators, and brought a multi- 
tude of warm hearts, that lingered on the outskirts 
of Christian helpfulness, in touch with the world’s 
sore needs. It means that Christians have found out 
that brother means a near relation in the family of 
God as well as in the human household. Jt means 
that hymns of praise that good souls hardly dared to 
hum to themselves lest some one should overhear, 
now go ringing up to Heaven, echoed and answered 
by a chorus of voices, not afraid to sing out their joy 
on the street-corners, on the march, on the railway 
trains, by highways and byways everywhere. 

It has meant the transforming of weak or faltering 
disciples into manly and womanly soldiers, who need 
not spend a lifetime in girding on their armor. They 





have not only ‘girded on their armor,” but they are 
«marching along.’’ And every heart that loves our 
country can but rejoice in the coming future prosper- 
ity of which such an army of young soldiers of the 
Cross is a prophecy that needs no other sign. 

Robbed of its spiritual significance, this glorious 
outing, which took thirty thousand of them across 
the continent and sent scores of trains climbing the 
mountains and winding over the plains, would be 
considered a grand holiday picnic both for body and 
mind. So many of the travelers worked hard to earn 
the privilege; to many this is their first experience of 
real travel; to many the greatness and grandeur of 
our country will be a revelation of much that books 
could never teach. In so many the sight of our 
mountains and plains, the glimpse of our natural re- 
sources and possibilities, will quicken a sense that we 
have a country worthy the love and service of noble 
daughters and sons. All this, we say, even without 
the religious phase of the great excursion, would be 
grand; but how infinitely deeper must be the impres- 
sion of all this on hearts that have learned to see. in 
all beauty of nature, in all evidences of progress, in 
all promise of prosperity, so many signs of the touch 
of that power that Whittier calls ‘‘the tender Heart 
of all.’’ 

Think what it must mean for twenty, forty, sixty 
thousand people to be for a month or more beyond 
reach of their work or care! Think what it must be 
to travel thousands of miles with open eyes and free 
hearts to see and to enjoy! Think what it must be 
for burdened minds to havea month or more in which 
to love God and each other, and to live as near the 
heavenly life as it is in the heart of man to conceive! 

Think of the help to that heavenly life that may be 
gained from dwelling near the souls that are dwelling 
near to God, as the leaders of this movement must be 
living, or they never would have the strength wisely 
to guide and safely to control the tremendous spiritual 
forces on which they have laid their hands! And 
last, but’ not least, think of what these who have had 
this wouderful feast of ingathering shall bring back to 
share with those of us who stayed behind—and we 
may confidently expect such inspiration and cheer and 
strength as shall be like leaven in the dull mass of our 
more sluggish experiences, and shall permeate our 
home work with a nobler purpose, a higher spirit; in 
short, with what He meant who spoke not only of 
our ‘‘ having life,’’ but of our having it ‘‘ more abun- 
dantly.”’ 


New York Ciry. parenatnt Naha id 
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Christian Telepathy.* 
BY THE REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (IAN MACLAREN), 


DuRING the course of my ministry, and especially 
of recent years, I have been moved to certain actions 
for which there seemed no reason, and which I only 
performed under the influence of a sudden impulse. 
As often as I yielded to this inward guidance, and 
before the issue was determined, my mind had a 
sense of relief and satisfaction; and in all distinct and 
important cases my course was in the end most fully 
justified. With the afterlook one is most thankful 
that on certain occasions he was not disobedient to 
the touch of the unseen, and only bitterly regrets 
that on other occasions he was callous and wilful or 
was overcome by shame and timidity. What seem 
just and temperate inferences from such experiences 
will be indicated after they have been described; and 
it only remains for me to assure my readers that they 
are selected from carefully treasured memories, and 
will be given in as full and accurate detaii as may be 
possible in circumstances which involve other people 
and one’s own private life. 

It was my privilége, before I came to Sefton Park 





* Copyright, 1897, by Joun Watson, 
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Church, to serve as colleague with a venerable min- 
ister to whom I was sincerely attached and who 
showed me muchkindness. We both felt the separa- 
tion keenly and kept up a constant correspondence, 
while this good and affectionate man followed my 
work with spiritual interest and constant prayer. 
When news came one day that he was dangerously 
ill, it was natural that his friend should be gravely 
concerned, and as the days of anxiety grew that the 
matter should take firm hold of the mind. It was a 
great relief to learn, toward the end of -a week, that 
the sickness had abated; and when, on Sunday morn- 
ing, a letter came with strong and final assurance of 
recovery the strain was quite relaxed, and I did -my 
duty at morning service with a light heart. During 
the afternoon my satisfaction began to fail, and I 
grew uneasy till, by evening service, the letter of the 
morning counted fornothing. After returning home 
my mind was torn with anxiety and became most mis- 
erable, fearing that this good man was still in danger 
and, it might be, near unto death. Gradually the 
conviction deepened and took hold of me that he 
was dying, and that I would never see him again; till 
at last it was laid on me that if I hoped to receive his 
blessing I must make haste, and by and by that I had 
better go at once. It did not seem as if I had now 
any choice, and I certainly had no longer any doubt; 
so, having written to break two engagements for 
Monday, I left at midnight for Glasgow. As one 
whirled through the darkness it certainly did occur 
to him that he had done an unusual thing; for here 
was a fairly busy man leaving his work and going a 
long night’s journey to visit a sick friend, of whose 
well-being he had, been assured on good authority. 
By every evidence which could tell on another person 
he was acting foolishly, and yet he was obeying an 
almost irresistible impulse. The day broke as we 
climbed the ascent beyond Moffat, and I was now 
only concerned lest time should be lost on the way. 
On arrival I drove rapidly to the well-known 
house, and was in no way astonished that the serv- 
ant, who opened the door, should be weeping bitter- 
ly; for the fact that word had come from that very 
house that all was going well did not now weigh one 
grain against my own inward knowledge. 

«‘He had a relapse yesterday afternoon, and he is 
—dying now.’”’ No one in the room seemed sur- 
prised that I should have come, altho they had not 
sent for me; and I held my reverend father’s hand till 
he fell asleep, in about twenty minutes. He was be- 
yond speech when I came, but, as we believed, rec- 
ognized me, and was content. My night’s journey 
was a pious act, for which I thanked God; and my ab- 
solute conviction is that I was guided to its perform- 
ance by spiritual influence. 

Some years ago I was at work one forenoon in my 
study, and very busy, when my mind became dis- 
tracted, and I could not think out my sermon. It 
was as if a side stream had rushed into a river, con- 
fusing and discoloring the water; and at last, when 
the confusion was over and the water was clear, I was 
conscious of a new subject. Some short time before, 
a brother-minister, whom I knew well and greatly 
respected, had suffered from dissension in his con- 
gregation, and had received our sincere sympathy. 
He had not, however, been in my mind that day, but 
now I found myself unable to think of anything else. 
My imagination began to work in the case till I 
seemed, in the midst of the circumstances, as if I were 
the sufferer. Very soon a suggestion arose, and grew 
into a commandment, that I should offer to take a 
day’s duty for my brother. At this point I pulled 
myself together and resisted what seemed a vagrant 
notion. ‘‘ Was such a thing ever heard of—that for 
no reason save a vague sympathy one should leave 
his own pulpit and undertake another’s work, who 
had not asked him and might not want him?’’ Soone 
turned to his manuscript to complete a broken sen- 
tence, but could only write, ‘‘ Dear A. B.’’ Nothing 
remained but to submit to this mysterious dictation, 
and compose a letter as best one could, till the ques- 
tion of date arose. There I paused and waited, when 
an exact day came up before my mind, and so I con- 
cluded the letter. It was, however, too absurd to 
send; and so, having rid myself of this irrelevancy, I 
threw the letter into the fire and set to work again; 
but all day I was haunted by the idea that my brother 
needed my help.- In the evening a letter came from 
him, written that very forenoon, explaining that it 
would be a great service to him and his people if I 
could preach some Sunday soon in his church, and 
that, owing to certain circumstances, the service 
would be doubled if I could come on such and such 
a day; and it was my date! My course was perfectly 





. will be in touch with his brethren. 
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plain, and I at once accepted his invitation undera 
distinct sense of a special call; and my only regret was 
that I had not posted my first letter. 

One afternoon, to take my third instance, I made 
up my list of sick visits and started to overtake them. 
After completing the first, and while going along a 
main road, I felt a strong impulse to turn down a side 
street and call on a family living in it. The impulse 
grew so urgent that it could not be resisted and I 
rang the bell, considering on the doorstep what rea- 
son I should give for an unexpected call. When the 
door opened it turned out that strangers now occu- 
pied the house, and that my family had gone to an- 
other address, which was in the same street but could 
not be given. This was enough, it might appear, to 
turn one from aimless visiting; but still the pressure 
continued as ifa hand were drawing one, and I set 
out to discover their new house, till I had disturbed 
four families with vain inquiries. Then the remem- 
brance of my unmade and imperative calls came upon 
me and I abandoned my fruitless quest with some 
sense of shame. Had a busy clergyman not enough 
to do without such a wild-goose chase? and one 
grudged the time he had lost. 

Next morning the head of that household I had 
yesterday sought in vain came into my study with 
such evident sorrow on his face that one hastened to 
meet him with anxious inquiries. ‘‘ Yes, we are in 
great trouble; yesterday our little one (a young baby) 
took very ill and died inthe afternoon. My wife was 
utterly overcome by the shock, and we would have 
sent for you at the time, but had no messenger. I 
wish you had been there—if you had only known!”’ 

‘And thetime?’’ 

‘« About half-past three.” 

So I had known, but had been too impatient. 

Many other cases have occurred when it has been 
laid on me to call at a certain house where there 
seemed so little reason that I used to invent excuses, 
and where I found some one especially needing advice 
or comfort, or I called and had no courage to lead up 
to the matter, so that the call was of no avail, and 
afterward some one has asked whether I knew, for 
she had waited fora word. Nor doI remember any 
case where, being inwardly moved to go after this 
fashion, it appeared in the end that I had been be- 
fooled. And so, having stated these facts out of 
many, I offer three inferences: 

1. That people may live in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy which will be a communicating medium. When 
some one appears to read another’s thoughts, as we 
have all seen done at public exhibitions, this was evi- 
dently by physical signs, and it served no good pur- 
pose. It was a mechanical gift, and was used for an 
amusement. This is knowledge of another kind, 
whose conditions are spiritual and whose ends are 
ethical. Between you and the person there must be 
some common feeling; it rises to a hight in the hour 
of trouble, and its call is for help. The correspond- 
ence here is between heart and heart, and the medi- 
um through which the message passes is love. 

2. That this love is but another name for Christ, 
who is the Head of the body; and here one falls back 
on St. Paul's profound and illuminating illustration. 
It is Christ who unites the whole race, and especially 
all Christian folk, by his incarnation. Into him are 
gathered all the fears, sorrows, pains, croubles of 
each member, so that he feels with all; and from him 
flows the same feeling to other members of the 
body. He is the common spring of sensitiveness and 
sympathy, who connects each man with his neighbor, 
and makes of thousands a living, organic spiritual 
unity. 

3. That in proportion as one abides in Christ he 
If it seem to one 
marvelous and almost incredible that any person 
should be affected by another’s sorrow whom he does 
not at the moment see, is it not marvelous, altho 
quite credible, that we are so often indifferent to sor- 
row which we do see? Is it not the case that one of 
a delicate soul will detect secret trouble in the failure 
of a smile, in a sub-tone of voice, in a fleeting shad- 
ow on the face? ‘‘How did he know?’’ we duller 
people say. ‘‘ By his fellowship with Christ” is the 
only answer. ‘‘Why did we not know?” On ac- 
count of our hardness and selfishness. If one live 
self-centered, ever concerned about his own affairs, 
there is no callousness to which he may not yet de- 
scend; if one live the selfless life, there is no mysteri- 
ous secret of sympathy which may not be his. Where- 
fore if any one desire to live in nervous touch with 
his fellows, so that their sorrows be his own and he 
be their quick helper, if he desire to share with Christ 
the world-burden, let him open his heart to the Spirit 
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of the Lord. In proportion as we live for.oursélves 
are we separated from our families, our friends, our 
neighbors; in proportion as we enter into the life of 
the Cross we are one with them all, being one with 
Christ, who is one with God. 


LiverPooL, ENGLAND. 


A Midsummer Scorch. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


“ Citum solve turbinem.’’—HORACE. 

THERE is something subtler than ozone in the air of 
the countryside, no matter what the season. You 
feel it creep into your most impermeable spiritual 
parts, where it generates new life. Yesterday a waft 
of unknown perfume hit me with the effect ofa sweet, 
strange voice calling from remotest distance. It came 
across a blooming field of second-growth red clover in 
which the meadow-larks are disporting and singing, or 
fluting rather, all aglow where the gold of their breasts 
outreached their black heart-shaped shields. But 
it was not clover that I smelled; it was a finer exha- 
lation stealing forth from the vast open bloom of 
summer, a quintessence expanding to fill all space. 

Was it not worth while to be out early, if but to 
catch this rare hint of what exists far away somewhere 
in nature? The sun was just a span’s reach above 
the eastern horizon in a sky of corn-flower blue, and 
the wind came with a fresh ripple and chill out of the 
southwest. Farmers were bestirring themselves here 
and yonder in field, orchard and barnyard, their 
movements suggesting a forehanded preparation for 
the autumn’s sowing and cider-making. Gardens 
flung out red gleams of tomatoes weighting down the 
vines. Women were picking green grapes for jelly; 
and I saw children driving sleek, straw-colored Jersey 
cows down a shady lane. Far and near the wind- 
pumps rising above the landscape masses were draw- 
ing water from the wells. They looked like great 
giants wearing back-tilted straw hats and standing 
with their long, slim legs wide apart. And all the 
while a purring sound delighted me, the noise of my 
wheel in the crackling dust of the road. 

As for myself I was flying. No part of me touched 
the ground; my feet were as wings whipping the air 
in perfect circles. The hedge on my left and the wire 
fence on my right, flitting backward, had sparrows 
and kingbirds and shrikes held up for me to get a 
glimpse of. They looked frightened, those birds; 
but before they could move I whisked past them. 
Even a little sparrow-hawk taken unaware barely 
lifted his brown pinions at me, and I flickered in the 
distance while he was yet just mounting A small 
boy in rustic work-dress and bearing a long-handled 
hoe on his shoulder came meeting me, gazing as he 
trudged. Evidently his thoughts were envious of 
my whirling and gleaming; he would have fain been 
in my seat while I carried the hoe; he longed to 
whirl and gleam. This touched -me with a vague 
sense of regret. I was ashamed to dash by him and 
leave him unhappy; but I could notstop, and the 
next moment I was glad of it when that boy yelled 
after me: ‘‘Git ther’, Eli, ef ye kin!’’ Thus he re- 
warded my twinge of sympathy and reversed the 
poles of my regard. 

Consolation comes quickly, however, to the heart 
above a bicycle at full speed, and every mental shad- 
ow is flung off fervzdzs rotzs, as Horace well knew. I 
fell to thinking of what the old wine-bibbing Roman 
poet would have put into his next ode had I hurtled 
past his Sabine farm gate one morning in August on a 
down grade, my wheel humming a Doric tune of 
jts own. In those days they could write good odes 
and epodes and epistles; but they could not ride on 
two rubber rims tandem. What would Horace have 
thought seeing me go like that with nothing to keep 
me at equilibrium save pedals and handle-bar? I 
can materialize him now leaning on his front gate 
weak with amazement, and stupidly gazing down the 
road at my high-arched back and air-treading feet. 
My red sweater has given him the impression that I 
am covered with blood, and he would make oath to- 
morrow that fire and smoke leaped from my mouth. 

A hard, smooth road over a country of gentle 
swells, giving your flight a succession of flat trajec- 
tories, and you go like a bullet, bounding on a hard 
surface, or like a swift vessel over long, low waves of 
ocean. The momentum snatched from a downward 
slope sends you scudding up the imposing incline, and 
over the crest you whirl and down again, gathering 
enthusiasm from every breath. Faster and faster 
your feet go round; the tires hiss in the gravelly dust 
and growl over the loose pebbles; you bend lower 
over the handle-bar; the collar of your sweater rises 
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to your cap; the air sings in your ears; your back 
curves yet higher. 

I was going like that, faster, faster, furious with de- 
light and insatiably ambitious for still more speed. 
Farmhouses, barns, fields,-woods, flew to the rear of 
me, and now and again I shied around a wain in the 
road or gave way to a country buggy whose team 
jumped into the side-ditch at sight of me. Presently 
I swung leftward and dashed into a narrow by-lane, 
straight as a rule and alluringly level and shady, be- 
tween rows of maple-trees planted in the angles of 
worm-fences. Here I hada run straight away for 
half a mile over hard, smooth clay, free of dust. 
Silence asserted itself as soon as I left the highway, 
and I seemed to be flying into a region of rest and 
‘solitude; for the little lane was grassy in the middle 
with a slim path on either side, and presently the 
bramble tangles and hazel thickets were crowding 
over the fences. Grateful coolness touched my face 
as I sped on and reached at length a place whence, 
with a sharp curve, the lane cut into a dense wood 
and gave down a long, undulating slant just steep 
enough for a dizzy coasting flight. My wheel felt the 
call and, like a strong horse with the bit in his teeth, 
shot along, buzzing dryly, down, down at a speed 
momently waxing. I could not see far before me; 
the road meandered in reverse curves, while the wood 
grew thicker at everyturn. A brown fox-squirrel 
scampered across in front of me, and [ gave it a close 
call for its brush. 

Every wheelman and wheelwoman will promptly 
sympathize when I say that I caught, as if on the 
wing, a sweet comfort—the thought that I was ona 
track never before wheeled over. To be first is to be 
king; no claim is good against the discoverer. My 
feet were complacently at rest; the pedal-cranks spun 
like two tops; now, indeed, was I flying, swooping 
down like a hawk from on high. I split the air with 
a sough, I swung with the curves of the tight little 
road. Narrower the track became at every turn and 
steeper the gradient. What would it come to? 

You see how inevitable is doubt. The unknown 
sooner or later presents an element of dread. I 
heard a sound of flowing water down below, a multi- 
tudinous swash among stones. Was I plunging down 
into a swift, bowlder-bedded stream? My wheel took 
on a fresh increment of motion; I felt it quiver under 
me like a live thing as it touched a space of loose 
gravel, and the first thrill of fear jarred up my back. 
No use to try to catch the pedals now; but I did try 
and fail, and at that moment I saw before me, not 
fifty feet distant, a girl on a bicycle! She, too, was 
coasting at full swing, her blue skirt fluttering and her 
hair, half-unbraided, streaming behind. 

A man’s shop follows him; it sits upon his shoul- 
ders, even when he is scorching and empties its pro- 
fessional impertinences unasked-for into his brain. I 
expected disaster within five seconds, for I was gain- 
ing rapidly; yet a literary suggestion came tugging at 
me; and then the girl cast a quick, scared glance 
over her shoulder, as I sounded my bell. She headed 
off the road almost at right angles and careered into 
the woods, fetching up with a solid thump against a 
log. I saw her dismount hastily, but not gracefully. 
Fertunately there was no harm done. She snatched 
herself up out of the leaves, whisked around, gave 
me a fiery bolt from her eyes and grabbed her bicycle. 
I twinkled past and scoured through a patch of loose 
stones, my saddle giving me a mighty bouncing. 
Then the slope flattened rapidly till the road lay 
across a level space beside the tumbling brook where 
tall ironweeds were beginning to show their purple 
blooms ina thin wood of white-armed plane-trees. 
There was a tang of mint and calamus in the air. 

Here I reached a shallow ford with stepping-stones 
laid across. I dismounted and turned my wheel 
about to go back and see if perchance the young lady 
needed assistance; but here she came full tilt and did 
not deign to observe my lifted cap and respectful at- 
titude. At the water’s edge she sprang from her 
saddle, took up her vehicle and went tripping over 
dry-shod from stone to stone. She was acomely girl. 

But as [ meant to say, a man’s shopis ever present. 
All this time a literary thought was astir in my brain. 
At the instant when I first saw the girl, De Quincey’s 
‘*Vision of Sudden Death” demanded attention as 
being an artistic precedent. The Englishman and his 
jag of opium brushed past the tragic goal, just graz- 
ing it. I remember wondering if I should be so for- 
tunate and come out with but a scare. You must 
credit me when I add that I considered the incident 
in transitu regarding its value as material for the 
shop. And now, standing there while the young 
woman, with chin outthrust and nose tip-tilted rode 
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gayly away and disappeared, I brought forth note- 
book and pencil to jot down the picture in all its 
freshness. 

I had scarred a tire pretty badly on the patch of 
angular chert-stones back there; but I found no punc- 
ture, and so again bestirred myself, knowing that this 
long way around might not prove the shortest path 
home. A gentler ascent led on this side out of the 
brook’s valley to the table-lands above. The road was 
bumpy here and there; but I made great speed, sur- 
reptitiously hoping to overtake the blue-robed girl. 
She must, however, have given me the slip, where the 
road presently forked, and have gone toward Pyxa, 
while I scorched amain upon Crawfordsville; for not 
another glimpse of her blessed my eyes. 

In due time I began to suspect that I was drifting’ 
with the wind, so to say, and not making a proper 
course for the main road home. Seeing a farm gate 
across a good wagon-way leading hopefully in the 
direction I sought, I went through and pedaled 
bravely onward until a gruff voice hailed: 

‘‘Yah, there! Get out of here! What ye doin’ in 
here?”’ 

A brawny and grizzly-bearded man was mowing 
weeds beside a fence. His challenge stopped me 
almost as a third-baseman stops a ball, and I dis- 
mounted instanter. He stalked toward me, looking 
like Time, bearing his scythe with a melodramatic 
slouch. Ten feet off he halted, as Time never does, 
and stiffened himself, at the same time putting on a 
face of sheepish and grinning surprise. Next moment 
he spoke my name and collapsed. 

‘“«Wull I declare! Youon one o’ them things!’’ he 
blurted. 

He was akimbo from top to toe, as if his astonish- 
ment had jerked a jumping-jack string inside him and 
sprung him askance. I recognized him as an ac- 
quaintance of long standing, a sturdy and excellent 
farmer of whom I had often bought fresh eggs and 
berries in theirseason. He chuckled and added: 

‘*Thought you’s one o’ them town boys. They 
steal my watermelons.” 

Iam not so old*that I mind being taken for a boy 
—the suggestion was delicious, even to the felonious 
reference. ‘‘ Thank you, old friend. Yes, Iam one 
ofthe boys. And as for the melons ”’— 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INb. 


Some Unpublished Letters of Shelley. 


BY ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. 
ParT III. 


BESIDES the letters of Shelley in the extraordinary 
autograph collection of the late C. W. Frederickson, 
of Cleveland, O., there were many others of no 
little literary interest. We quote at random some 
of the more interesting items, as well as some 
letters, owned by the late Mr. Frederickson, 
which, so far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, have never been published before, and feel 
confident, that if they have, they will be in- 
teresting to the present generation. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the original edition of Gray’s ‘Elegy 
wrote in a Country Churchyard’’ and his ‘‘ Odes,” 
the first book printed by Horace Walpole at his 
Strawberry Hill press. Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy’’ was shown 
about in manuscript to his friends, and was first pub- 
lished in The Magazine of Magazines, Vol. II, 1751. 
It was called ‘‘Stanzas written in a Country Chirch- 
yard.’’ Horace Walpole was so sure of its merit that 
he wrote the introduction on this wise to the publica- 
tion in volume form: 


‘* ADVERTISEMENT. 
‘‘The following Poem came into my Hands by Acci- 
dent, if the general Approbation with which this little 
Piece has been spread, may becall’d by so slight a Term 
as Accident. It is this Approbation which makes it un- 
necessary for me to make any Apology but to the 
Author! As he cannot but feel some satisfaction in 
having pleas’d so many Readers already, I flatter my- 
self he will forgive my communicating that Pleasure to 
many more. THE EpIToR.”’ 
Mr. Frederickson’s library not only contained the 
first edition, but all down to the twelfth, including 
several in foreign languages. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that there were changes made in very 
many of the editions, for not only did the poem itself 
require seven years to write, but even when printed 
Mr. Gray made several corrections. The library also 
contained Gray’s copy of Camden’s ‘‘Remains of Great 
Britain,’’ London, 1605. Of Keats, Mr. Frederick- 
son possessed the three little volumes in first editions. 
Two deserve more than passing notice, The first 
volume was entitled ‘‘Poems,” London, 1817, 
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and, as we have already said, its failure to sell 
brought about a breach between Charles Ollier and 
This copy has, written in the poet’s fine 
handwriting, ‘From the Author to Thos. Richards,”’ 
besides having on the fly-leaf an original manuscript 
sonnet by Leigh Hunt ‘‘ On receiving a crown of ivy 
from J. K.,’’ dated March 2d, 1817. This precious 
volume fetched over $300 in the sale, and was 
purchased by an ardent admirer of Keats, with a long 
purse. ‘‘Endymion,’”’ London, 1818, the first edi- 
tion, is further enriched by the following in Keats's 
handwriting: <‘‘G. Keats from his - affectionate 
brother, the author.” Keats’s brother George came 
Over to this country to live in 1818, and settled in 
Kentucky. Some of the poet’s most beautiful and 
characteristic letters are written to him. Their 
relations were not only cordial, but loving; and this 
volume, the second of the three to leave the poet’s 
hands, possesses great interest. 

This library also contains seven books from the 
library of Charles Lamb and four formerly belonging 
to Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The story of their ap- 
pearance in this country reads like a romance. In 
1834 Charles Lamb died. He bequeathed his books 
to his life-long friend and publisher, Edward Moxon, 
whom it will be remembered had married Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s adopted daughter, Miss Emma Isola. 
Moxon, it seems, did not make known his claim until 
the death of Mary Lamb, about ten years after that 
of her brother. It issaid that during the long illness 
of Miss Lamb, the collection of books formed by her 
brother met with neglect and partial dispersion among 
his friends. At her death the volumes which came 
to this country were selected from among a mass, as 
worthy of preservation; as tho anything was suitable 
for dispersion! 

Mr. Charles Welford, of the firm of Bartlett & 
Welford, a friend of Moxon’s learning that the books 
could be bought, induced Moxon to sell them to him 
for disposal in America. The firm was then under 
the Astor House. The books arrived early in 1848, 
and the catalog, consisting of two leaves, lies before 
me, It contains a list of fifty-five books from Lamb’s 
own library, and five showing the dual ownership of 
Lamb and Coleridge. 

Among the original purchasers were several well- 
known names, the Rev. Archibald Alexander securing 
Lamb’s copy of Vincent Bourne’s ‘‘Poemata,’”’ London, 
1750; George Livermore, of Boston, ‘‘The Dunciad,”’ 
London, 1729; while Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
then a youth of twenty-two, secured a ‘‘ Euripides,”’ 
Oxford, 1821, and Thomas Tryon’s ‘‘Of the Knowl- 
edge of Men.’’ Several of the books were purchased 
by Robert Balmanno, who, with his talented wife, 
was well-known to the literati of fifty years ago. Dr. 
H. W. Bellows secured Sewell’s ‘‘ History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Quakers,’’ folio, London, 1722. 
Among the purchasers was a Mr. Annan, a cultivated 
Englishman of Cincinnati. He had laid aside for him 
some sixteen numbers, but for some reason neither he 
nor his money ever materialized, for in October of 
the same year these books were sold at auction by 
John Keese, the well-known auctioneer, of the firm 
of Cooley, Keese & Hill. Their place was corner of 
Dey Street and Broadway, and was a resort for the 
buyers of the time. Mr. E. A. Duyckinck, in the 
Literary World of November 4th, 1848, gives an ac- 
count of the sale. The eighteen lots fetched a total 
of $122. 

As a boy Mr. Frederickson had looked over the 
volumes in Bartlett & Welford’s shop, making a men- 
tal resolve that some day he would own at least one 
of Lamb’s books. It is now nearly fifty years since 
this original sale, and Mr. Frederickson’s library, as 
we have said, contained eleven books out of the origi- 
nal sixty. Here is Lamb's own copy of ‘‘ Chaucer,” 
Speght’s edition, printed in London in 1598. In 1823 
he-had written to W. Harrison Ainsworth: ‘‘I have 
not a black-letter book among mine, old Chaucer 
excepted.” The book gives evidence of the very 
closest reading, and many corrections in Lamb’s most 
‘‘clerkly handwriting ’’ attest the fact. 

Lamb’s copy of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ London, 
1740, is crowded with criticisms and comments, and 
the ‘‘Ben Jonson,’’ folio, further attests his studious 
habits. ‘‘Donne,” ‘‘Suckling,’’ ‘‘ Philip de Com- 
mines,’’ ‘‘ Drayton,’’ ‘‘Henry More,” ‘‘Godwin’s 
Antonio ’’—all from his library. What an assembly 
of favorites! 

The library contained a brief, unpublished letter 
which shows Lamb’s tenderness of heart and kindli- 
ness: 3 

My dear Sir:—I wish to interest you in behalf of the 
Bearer, Miss Ibbs, who by Mr. Arnold’s kindness, 
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began her little career of chorus singing at the 
English Opera House last season, and it would be of 
the greatest consequence to her poor finances, having a 
mother (as what poor choirister has not?) to keep, if she 
could be admitted on your list for the ensuing season. 
I know I ought to write to Mr. Arnold, but perhaps you 
may be more acquainted with these detail arrangements 
than himself, pray do for her what you can, to put a lit- 
tie summer meat into the mouths of a family, that I 
have reason to think have not been satiated with animal 
dainties thro’ the hunger months—she has been improv- 
ing in acting she tells us at a Private Theatre, and 
speaks better than she did. Forgive me this applica- 
tion with your habitual good humor and present my 
kindest respects, with ¢his if you think best, to Mr. Ar- 
noli, with the same to Mr. Peake. ( 


Iam, yours truly, 
C. LAMB. 
THE CHASE, ENFIELD. 


Thurs’y. 
Summ™rt, N, J. 


Wages of Miners in the Great Coal-Fields. 


BY THE REV. B. L. MCELROY, PH.D. 


THE following note appeared some time ago in the 
editorial columns of THE INDEPENDENT : 


““ The Rev. C. H. Zimmerman in an article in Zhe 
Western Christian Advocate quotes Professor Bemis, of 
Chicago, as saying that in 1890 the wages of miners in 
Illinois averaged $6.87 per week, $6.76 in Ohio and 
$7.55 in Pennsylvania; and as adding that wages have 
since been reduced one-third in Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania on each ton of coal and the number of days of 
work per week decreased one-half. From this Mr. 
Zimmerman infers that the average pay of miners in the 
two States at the present time is $2.25 a week. There 
must be some mistake in this, and we should like to 
know what authority Professor Bemis can give for it. 
Turning to the recent Senate investigation of prices 
and wages, one of the most exhaustive ever made, we 
find that in Pennsylvania miners of bituminous coal got, 
in 1890, three cents a bushel, which is stated to be at the 
rate of three dollars a day, and in 1892, three and a half 
cents or three and a half dollars a day.” 


Surprise and incredulity occasioned at the time, 
led to some personal investigations in the coal regions 
of Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. A letter was sent containing the 
following inquirles: 

1. Number of men employed. 2. Average daily 
wages in recent years. 3. Wages of drivers and other 
laborers. 4. Nationality of the men. 5. Proportion 
owning their homes. 6. Number of strikes within the 
last decade. In each case information was sought by 
direct correspondence with the inspectors of mines 
for the several States, secretaries and superintendents 
of mines, and by conversation with mining people 
themselves. Responses came from almost every part 
of our great coal-fields, bringing abundant data, a 
portion of which will be found tabulated below: 


Average Drivers’ 
Numberof Wage Wage 

MINEs. Miners. Per Day. Per Day. 
OHIO: 

MND. So hvseiccrsnn Sere: 85 $2 30 $1 35 

SEER ae Sey pris ae 100 2 25 I 25 

PRUNE, Shinn be vin tn cviv woods ev.~ 140 2 62 I 35 

NS i chwnoepessdeov te 100 1 89 I 64 

SEES vesicteinsevsetspasypecp 275 I 75 I 25 
WEsT VA.: 

ME ips sGbbshsesvsesecess oe 150 2 00 I 25 
INDIANA: 

oo Le 2 ea ee 300 2 09 I 75 

Park Co. Cosi Co. ........65... 195 I 52 I 75 

Coal Bluff Coal Co............. 142 1 84 1 75 

PINE BENE 5 wap scene scsi 197 I 94 I 75 

a 1 E & errr 230 I 94 I 75 
ILLINOIs: 

Minonk Coal Co............... 200 2 00 1 75 

Braidwood Mine............... 800 1 75 I 50 
KENTUCKY: 

Ashland Coal Co.............. 308 1 80 I 35 

Peach Orchard Co............. 150 2 00 I 25 

PRMMBVEVANIA.. 2.< o0605000%0000% 710 1 96 


(Report of Inspectors for 71 mines.) 


While far from exhaustive, the table is yet sufficiently 
comprehensive, giving as it does a showing for over 
four thousand miners, representing eighty-six large 
mines located in different parts of ourcountry. 
Perhaps there is no occupation less generally under- 
stood than mining. This is not surprising when we 
consider that the mining interests are confined largely 
to certain districts; and then it is not a subject cal- 
culated to invite inquiry, save for special purposes. 
In the State of Indiana the wages of drivers appear 
out of proportion to those of miners, the explanation 
being that drivers receive a fixed wage, while the 
wages quoted for miners represent an average for an 
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entire mine, and this will always be affected by condi- 
tions named further on. 

For the State of Pennsylvania, free use has been 
made of the report of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs for 1888. It might be objected that these 
figures apply to a time prior to 1890, the date men- 
tioned in the note above; but State Inspector of Mines 
Roderick says ‘‘there has been no material change 
in the scale of wages, according to his best observa- 
tion, within the last ten or twelve years,” so that the 
report would be valid. With the above data before 
us it is certainly difficult to see how such conclusions 
could have been reached. 

According to our table, the average daily wage 
throughout these fields would be about two dollars 
per day, and when oneyear is compared with another 
it will be found that there are no violent fluctuations. 

An expert in mining affairs points out several 
faulty methods that are very frequently employed in 
ascertaining the average wages of miners, and which 
are certain to lead to misconceptions. We quote his 
words: 

‘In trying to ascertain the annual and daily wages 
of workingmen the method is often pursued of ascer- 
taining the whole number employed regularly and ir- 
regularly, and also the aggregate amount paid to them, 
and then dividing the one product by the other. The 


result is regarded as the average annual earnings per. 


man. Then the average daily wage is supposably as- 
certained by dividing the aggregate amount earned by 
the aggregate number of days worked. By classing 
indiscriminately the regular and irregular workmen, 
the most skilful and the‘least, the average daily and 
annual earnings will be much too low to represent fairly 
the earnings of the most skilful and industrious, and 
too high to represent fairly the least skilful and most 
irregular workmen.” 

He then proceeds to give his own method, which is 
as foltows: 

‘*A blank is prepared asking the operator of each 
colliery for the monthly earnings of the ten mest skil- 
ful and industrious miners for the year employed in his 
colliery, also the number of days they worked, the same 
facts being sought with respect to the least skilful. In 
this way the question what an industrious miner can 
earn who is able to work whenever employment is of- 
fered, is answered by showing what the most and least 
skilful have earned during a given year. The earnings 
of those who are sick, or who for other reasons work 
irregularly, have no bearing on the question. If sick 
or unwilling to work when opportunity is afforded him, 
his earnings can form no standard for measuring the 
earnings of such as are well and desirous of working 
when they have employment.” 

The foregoing seems to be a very reasonable posi- 
tion, and shows how averages are not always to be 
relied upon. 

Variations in wages often occur that are chargeable 
to no one save the miners themselves. A large 
amount of time is lost annually by refusal to work 
when the opportunity to work is freely afforded them, 
and this not only when striking themselves, but when 
the strike is of a sympathetic nature. One large mine 
reports sixteen strikes during the last decade, four of 
which lasted over two months, the miners losing in 
every instance but one. At the same time in Indi- 
ana the strikes have averaged two months each year, 
all of which was a dead loss to the miners. 

If from sickness or habits of irregularity a man re- 
fuses to work, his earnings will greatly suffer; but it 
is not to be overlooked that he could have earned the 
amount lost, and no conclusion that disregards such 
a fact can be regarded as trustworthy. 

Again it is doubtful whether there is any other 
class of laborers so independent as miners as to hours 
and times of labor. An experienced operator says: 


‘‘ They begin and quit when they please, take their 
own time, work under no foreman, and have no further 
obligation than to keep their rooms in good order.” 
Another superintendent says: 

‘* Besides keeping all legal holidays the miners are 
always clamoring for more and staying out on the 
slightest provocation. Every election stops the mines 
for an entire day, while every funeral in the village, 
altho it may be of the smallest child, stops operations 
for at least a half day, and frequently the whole day is 
lost. Five days and a half make up the week at this 
mine, as the miners positively refuse to work on Satur- 
day afternoon.” 

Occasionally miners may be employed by the day, 
in which case a fixed number of hours would be re- 
quired. Passing through our mining villages toward 
the middle of the afternoon, squads of miners may be 
encountered returning thus early from their work. 
In one of these villages people used to point out a 
young man and say: ‘‘ There goes R., and he has 
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earned his five dollars already.’’ This may serve to 
introduce another factor often unattended to, ¢. ¢., 
the varying skill of different miners. While regarded 
by some as purely manual labor, there are but few 
places where good judgment and a reasonable degree 
of skill count for more than in the rooms of coal- 
miners. Given picks, drills, shovels and the neces- 
sary powder, some would be willing to reckon upon 
a given daily output of coal; but experience serves to 
correct this error. While working under precisely 
the same conditions, one man will earn from three to 
five dollars a day, while his fellow in an adjoining 
room is earning the average two dollars. These 
differences in skill, coupled with the irregularities 
referred to, have much to do in bringing down 
averages. The most industrious workmen seldom 
put in full time in any given month, and when 
they do the amount they earn is largely under 
their own control. Some of our labor organizations, 
too, have an agreement that no man shall cut over 
four tons of coal per day; and if they receive fifty 
cents per ton, their earnings are limited, by their own 
consent, to two dollars. The object of this agree- 
ment is the distribution of work among a larger num- 
ber of men, and discloses a praiseworthy spirit of sac- 
rifice. But when the total earnings are thus mate- 
rially lessened, the voluntary element must be kept 
in mind. Calculations are sometimes made in 
years when labor is unusually disturbed by strikes, 
which is a doubtful proceeding. In order to come 
to an intelligent estimate, a year should be chosen 
in which there have been few, if any, strikes; 
and in case one or two months have been lost in this 
way, the earnings of the corresponding months in 
some previous year should be taken. Moreover, in 
many if not all mines, there is more or less of what is 
called ‘‘dead work,’’ which is of a preliminary char- 
acter and, while coming under a man’s contract, is 
not remunerative, and sometimes will affect his 
month’s earnings toa considerable extent. An instance 
is given by the authority whom we quote in which 
for a month of twenty-two days, one man’s earnings 
were only $9.55. This, however, would not often 
occur; but should such a month be taken as the basis 
of calculation, it is easy to see to what absurdities it 
would lead. From the above facts and figures, we 
find it impossible to accept the conclusions quoted at 
the beginning, regarding the low wages of miners, and 
surely to one on the ground they would appear little 
short of absurdities. The coal-miners are not a class 
either advertising for, or needing sympathy. Forthe 
most part they are vigorous, well paid, well fed and 
happy. If any person imagines that the miners are 
in a starving condition, let him consult the merchants 
in mining towns, and he will find that usually they 
live at the top of the market. 

When they ‘‘go out’’ on long strikes, money, of 
course, gets scarce and they see hard times, as any 
man will who cuts off his income; but in the main, 
they earn ‘‘good money,’’ to use their own expres- 
sion and spend it freely. As a matter of fact, the two 
worst foes of miners are intemperance and prodigal- 
ity. From four to seventy-five per cent. of the mar- 
ried men own their homes in the mining regions 
named. Some of the extensive mining companies 
having large tracts of land, allow their miners to cul- 
tivate as much as they choose, free of charge; and in 
this way their wages are somewhat augmented. At 
a certain mine in Illinois seventy-five per cent. of the 
men have their homes, and some keep cows, horses 
and carriages. Another mining locality has several 
retired miners, who are quite well-to-do, one lives by 
lending money and shaving notes, another owns good 
renting property and lives upon his rentals, while a 
third is very comfortable, enjoying a steady income 
and living in one of the best homes in the town. 
No other trade can make so good a showing in that 
community. From this same vicinity a number 
of young men _ have entered college, paying all 
of their expenses by mining coal during the summer 
vacation. By consulting the responses given, we 
find that the mining of this country is done by Amer- 
ican, English, German, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, Scan- 
dinavian, Negro, Polish, French, Italian and Hun- 
garian laborers. In this mixed population there are 
some most undesirable elements; and ifall miners are 
to be judged by their least worthy representatives, 
then only an unfavorable opinion is possible. In 
many quarters the idea seems to prevail that miners 
are in general a degraded set of people, and some 
are thus positively prejudiced against them. This 
false impression is vigorously assailed by one of the 
most extensive operators, who declares that ‘‘ the 
bulk of his men are intelligent and useful citizens, and 
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in many cases leaders in the Church.’’ They do not 
abandon mining for the reason that they prefer it to 
other forms of labor. A gentleman who has for a 
lifetime been actively engaged in the coal business, 
-declares that if the choice of an occupation were be- 
fore him, he would unhesitatingly select mining; for 
‘one can always work where heis put to no exposure 
from weather, comfortable in summer and winter, and, 
by observing proper care, the hazard may be reduced 
to the level of most other branches of labor, and in his 
opinion, nothing offers a better field for reasonable 
remuneration. 


Lonpon, Mapison Co., O. 





Four Poems. 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


I NEVER saw Sidney Lanier. I only knew him, up 
to the time of his death, as others might know him, 
from his writings. What I was able to say of him in 
the biographical introduction to his Poems—which, 
by Mrs. Lanier’s kind choice, I was allowed to prepare 
—was inspired by my admiration of his written works, 
but wholly controlled, so far as the facts of his life 
were concerned, by the information she gave me. I 
only put the facts together and gave the color of my 
own warm admiration. To her belongs the praise of 
that work, as she aided me by coming to my house 
and directing my pen during the weeks that she was 
arranging the poems and I was preparing the biogra- 
phy. Favored as Mr. Lanier was in his native gen- 
ius, he was specially favored also in a wife who ap- 
preciated that genius while he lived, and who has 
since, with beautiful singleness of purpose, devoted 
her years to the wifely worship of the memory of him 
who was once hers in daily personal ministration, and 
is now hers in the sacred service she renders to his 
growing fame. 

I knew little of Lanier before 1876, when he was 
chosen, as the chief of our Southern poets, to write 
the ‘‘ Centennial Cantata.’’ I am no musician, and I 
was not greatly attracted by it. Indeed, I do not re- 
member that I then read it. But that same year he 
sent me his poem, ‘‘Clover,’’ the first of a dozen pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT, which I was quick to 
recognize as the work of an unusually original genius. 
Nothing delights an editor so much as to make the 
discovery of a man or a woman who possesses not the 
familiar smoothness of labored polish, but the fresh 
and easy grasp of original power. To one who first 
saw ‘‘Clover” in manuscript, after reading the ordi- 
nary hundreds of poems that come to an editor’s 
desk, the feeling could be only that of delighted 
amazement. The idea of the poem was not merely 
fresh; it was startling. It begins with exquisite, un- 
hackneyed simplicity: 

“Dear uplands, Chester’s favorable fields, 
My large unjealous loves, many yet one, 
A grave good-morrow to your graces, all, 
Fair tilth and fruitful seasons!” 
It starts well. The words are more than fitly chosen; 
they are better than the best you could have thought 
of. ‘‘A grave good-morrow to your graces, all.’’ 
‘«Grave’’ is the best word possible, but unexpected; 
and then you notice the fine, and not too close vocal 
reminiscence of the word grave in ‘‘graces,’’ in 
the third foot following. The line shows thus 
the artist in ideas and the artist in words. Then 
follows the delightful description of the mid-morn, 
when the ‘‘nimble noises’’ that usher the day’s 
work have retired within the farmhouse doors 
or passed far afield; and the poet sinks in the 
fair ‘‘pink and green,’’ mingles with the clover 
tufts, sees them fairer than they need be for food of 
kine, and dreams till the clover blooms change to 
** fair stately heads of men, 
With poets’ faces heartsome, dear and pale— 
Sweet visages of all the souls of time.”’ 
There in arms’ reach he seems to see 
“‘ Dante, Keats, Chopin, 
Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, Angelo, 
Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, Shakspere, Bach, 
And Buddha, sweetest masters.” 
About them and their fellows, ‘‘ throngs unnamable’’ 
‘‘that wrought with beauty,” he dares to clasp his 
arms and give them his worshipful love; when there 
comes along 
‘« The Course of Things shaped like an ox.” 
“The huge-brawned, tame and workful Course of Things 
That hath his gress, if earth be round or flat, 
That hath his grass if Empires plunge in pain 
Or faiths flash out.” 
And to this Course of Things, shaped like an ox, that 
comes browsing o’er the fields—ah! who has not wept 
to'see it? to this ‘‘ cool, unasking ox ’’ what are the 
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finest masters of art, and the dullest hinds of the plow, 
but grass alike, to be drawn in sickle-wise by his out- 
thrust tongue? Yet wasthis the end of themall? Is 
it not God’s Course of Things? Does the artist’s 
work perish quite? Is not rather 

“The artist’s price, some litt'e good of man,” 
that does not, cannot perish, that escapes even time 
and death, and the relentless Course of Things? 

Do you wonder that the editor read this strange, 
great poem with a thrill of wonder and delight, read 
it over and over, first startled and questioning, but 
soon consenting and admiring? 

Perhaps not the next, but the next of the great 
poems that came to my fortunate editorial desk was 
‘«The Crystal.’’ I don’t know whether others won- 
der over it and admire and love it as I do, but to me 
—perhaps it is the preacher’s instinct as much as the 
editor’s—it seems one of the most remarkable, one of 
the greatest poems of modern times. It is instinct with 
poetry, full, overflowing with it; and yet it is quite as 
much an extraordinarily compact, shrewd, and just 
criticism of the world’s greatest literatures. And not 
merely are its poetry and criticism unsurpassable—it 
is all a grand sermon. The poet addresses his brother 
poets and teachers, the master spirits of the world’s 
history, worships them, but yet tells them each that 
they lack some register of perfection, tells each what 
is his flaw—Shakespeare, Homer, Socrates, Buddha, 
Dante, Milton, A®schylus, Lucretius, Keats, Tenny- 
son—and gladly forgives each his fault; and then he 
turns to Jesus, ‘‘man’s best Man,” ‘‘ Love’s best 
Love,” ‘‘all men’s Comrade, Servant, King and 
Priest,” and asks 


‘‘Oh! what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ.” 
I know nothing anywhere to compare with the sud- 
den electric flashes, just searching for a moment the 
weaknesses of the world’s greatest bards and sages, 
not to expose them, but to cover them—lI will not 
say with a mantle of charity, rather a mantle of ven- 
eration that forgets that for a shamefaced moment it 


has looked on 
: ** mild Saint 
A Kempis, over-mild.” 
‘Rapt Behmen, rapt too far, high Swedenborg, 
O'’ertoppling ’’; 
*‘Caedmon, in the morn 
A-calling angels with the cowherd’s call 
That late brought up the cattle; Emerson 
Most wise, that yet, in finding wisdom lost 
Thyself sometimes; tense Keats, with angels’ nerves 
Where men’s were better.”’ ‘ 
And where shall we find anywhere a nobler, sweeter 
ascription of all perfectness, without flaw or lapse, to 
the one sinless Man? Manya time have I wished 
that some great preacher might take this short poem 
as his text and preach it in full prose, drawing 
Lanier’s contrast between earth’s greatest men, in 
their imperfection, and humanity’s one greatest, per- 
fect Man. But it is too great a theme for a sermon. 
As Milton says, changing a word: ‘‘ That is not a bow 
for every man to shoot in that counts himself a 
preacher, but will require sinews almost equal to those 
which Homer gave Ulysses.” Yet not only could 
Sidney Lanier easily bend the bow, but the very 
twanging of the cord was like the music of Apollo’s 
lyre. 
Within the same year I received from Lanier’s pen 
the ‘‘ Ballad of Trees and the Master ”: 
“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him, 
When into the woods he came. 


‘*Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo him last, 

From under the trees they drew him last: 

’Twas on a tree they slew him—last 

When out of the woods he came.”’ 
These two short verses are exquisite beyond descrip- 
tion. They are deep and rich as the love of God; 
they are tender as the hushed harps of the angels 
that watched over Gethsemane but forbore to help. 
The lines vary from five syllables to ten, with an ir- 
regularity which is masterly perfection. I should not 
have believed it possible to put in a poem which can- 
not be surpassed for tenderness and solemnity those 
extraordinary three-syllable rhymes, ‘‘ blind to him,” 
‘kind to him,’’ ‘‘mind to him,’’ and ‘‘woo him 
last,’’ ‘‘ drew him last,” ‘‘slew him last’’; for such 
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rhymes we usually suppose belong to burlesque, but 
here they jar no sensitive nerve. They seem to draw 
out and prolong the sweet pain of the thought like 
the ‘‘hold” which tells the singer to linger on a 
tender note. The reader will not wonder that I re- 
peated them over hundreds of times. Never since 
but once have I been so touched by a short poem, 
and that was another red-letter day when I first read 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar.’’ 

Lanier’s last and greatest poem was ‘‘ Sunrise,’’ 
and that too came first to my hand for publication in 
THE INDEPENDENT, altho three months after his 
death. Once I read it, anda second time and a third 
and a fourth; and I believe I read it over and over 
all day. Then I wrote an editorial about it begin- 
ning: 

‘We publish this week a poem by the late Sidney 
Lanier, which we do not hesitate to say is one of the 
great poems that have been written on this side of the 
ocean. There are famous poets known to the world 
who have never written verses equal to it.”’ 

I give my personal opinion that no other American 
poet has reached the bight of this one work, that no 
poem of its length by Bryant or Poe or Longfellow 
or Lowell can compare with it for creative poetic 
fervor or absolute mastery of the secrets of poetic 
structure. I do not mean to say that it is perfect, for 
it sometimes lacks that clarity which these other 
American masters could not easily miss; but it is a 
poem to be studied, to be annotated, to be the subject 
of lectures, to be analyzed by the student of poetry 
yet to come, who shall investigate the laws of poetry 
not by the arbitrary methods which critics usually 
adopt, but by the scientific methods of inductive 
analysis. 

The limits of this article will not permit me even to 
intimate what is the masterly control of the tricks 
and muysteries of poetic construction, what the music, 
what the iridescence of verbal tone and color, of al- 
literation, assonance and rhyme, that like garments 
of filmy, sheeny gauze cover or display the strong, 
supple, graceful, sometimes elusive body of thought 
and figure beneath them. Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘Sun- 
rise’ is like Milton’s ‘‘Lycidas,’’ a test by which to 
distinguish the true lover of poetry. It is a poem for 
poets. 

It is an editor’s greatest privilege to be able to aid 
the public recognition of young or struggling genius. 
What young American writer will bring again, and to 
what fortunate editor, four such poems as ‘‘ Clover,” 
‘« The Crystal,” ‘‘ A Ballad of Trees and the Master,”’ 
and ‘‘Sunrise”? We editors invite him, but he yet 
lingers under the Eastern horizon. ‘‘ Will the East 
unveil?” 


New York City. 


Profit-Sharing in America. 
BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 
EF. 

C. G. Conn, of Elkhart, Ind., has a different sys- 
tem, the control of which is in his own hands. He 
divides each year a certain part of the profits (fixed 
by himself) among the men in his employ, distribut- 
ing it according to their merits as workmen and citi- 
zens and according to their years of service. The 
total distribution in the first four years was $49,723 
among 148 employés. 

The Procter & Gamble Company, of Cincinnati, 
has been peculiarly fortunate in its profit-sharing ex- 
periments, in that it has been able to show a balance 
in the profit side of the ledger every year of the nine 
in which the experiment has been going on. Lack of 
profits to share has been the chief obstacle of recent 
years in the path of a fair trial of the profit-sharing 
plan. The Procter & Gamble system is different from 
that of any other concern. Originally it was a true 
profit-sharing plan; in the last six or seven years it 
has become simply a dividend-paying plan, by which 
a sum fixed in advance is added to annual wages in 
return for faithful service. The original plan with- 
drew from the profits of the concern reasonable sala- 
ries to the members of the company engaged in the 
conduct of the business (the amount allowed was 
$4,000 each, which was certainly not immoderate), 
and divided what remained between the employés and 
the concern in the proportion the total wages bore to 
the cost of manufacturing and marketing the goods. 
The share of the employés was distributed among 
them according to the wages drawn by each. Dur- 
ing the three years of this experiment wages averaged 
an annual dividend of twelve and one-eighth per cent. 
In July, 1890, thé company was converted into a cor- 
poration. Under the company’s prospectus it was 
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bound, in effect, to pay twelve per cent. on the com- 
mon stock if this amount was earned. It was deter- 
mined, for certain ‘‘special reasons,’’ to make this 
the fixed rate of dividend for wages. Accordingly all 
employés who have been with the company for three 
months or more are entitled, at the end of the year, 
to au addition of twelve per cent. to their wages; but 
any employé quitting the employ of the company or 
being discharged before the end of the year, forfeits 
his dividend. The company reserves the right to 
withhold from any man his dividend; but the amount 
so withheld is to be divided among the other em- 
ployés. The company also reserves the right to 
charge loss by waste or negligence against the divi- 
dend of an employé; and this system proved so salu- 
tary that in six months of 1895 only four men in a 
total of five hundred had any charges against their 
dividends on this account. Concerning the effects of 
the system a member of the corporation writes to 
me: 

‘* Our employés are mostly unskilled laborers, and at 
the start were, we believe, below the average working- 
man inintelligence. It was very hard at first to make 
them believe that it was not some scheme to get more 
work out of them without a corresponding equivalent. 
They were also disposed to accept the dividend merely 
as a matter of course. But we were able to break up 
this course upon their part by exercising our right 
pretty freely to deprive those who showed indifference 
of any share in the dividend and by giving their share 
to those who showed a special interest. It is, of course, 
a matter of education withthem. We do not think that 
in the first two years profit-sharing as a money-making 
scheme was a success; but as the men became more 
convinced that they were being treated with absolute 
justice, they gradually developed more careful and in- 
telligent work,and now we are able to demonstrate very 
plainly that our saving under the profit-sharing system 
is largely in excess of what we pay as the share of the 
wage-earners in the profits.”’ 

The Procter & Gamble Company encourages the 
purchase of stock in the concern by its workmen, re- 
quiring a payment of ten dollars down on a share of 
stock and carrying the additional purchase money as 
a loan at four per cent., payable in two years in in- 
stallments of not less than five dollars. The man- 
agers of the Procter & Gamble Company are so much 
impressed with the value of having their employés 
financially interested in the concern that they are 
considering a plan by which any workman who in- 
vests in the company’s stock will be guaranteed 
against loss. In the case of those who have already 
bought the securities of the company, they claim to 
seea marked improvement not only in their ability as 
employés, but in the general character of the men. 

In contrast with the experience of the Procter & 
Gamble Company was that of the Bucyrus Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Company, as related to me by Mr. 
A. W. Robinson, the Chief Engineer. The Bucyrus 
concern adopted a profit-sharing plan eight years ago, 
‘with the idea,’’ Mr. Robinson says, ‘‘ of interesting 
our men to a greater degree in their work, and, if 
possible, of increasing their efficiency by giving them 
a personal interest in it. We paid them a bonus the 
first year or two that it was in operation, but found 
that it made no appreciable improvement in the di- 
rection we had expected. We found that while the 
men were willing enough to share in the profits, they 
were unwilling and unable to share in any losses or 
depreciations. Our policy now is to pay our em- 
ployés the usual rate of wages, and to raise them in- 
dividually whenever merited, and to discharge those 
who are incompetent.’’ Mr. Robinson does not ap- 
pear to have taken the view of the subject held by 
most of those who have investigated it. These hold, 
as a rule, that labor should bear no share of loss or 
depreciation. And Mr. Robinson’s experience with 
his employés in this particular differs from that of 
Mr. Nelson, whose employés, with one exception, vol- 
untarily accepted a general reduction of wages during 
the period of hard times with merely the hope (which 
fortunately was realized) that the concern might earn 
enough to make up the deficiency at the end of the 
year. 

The Hoffman & Billings Company, of Milwaukee, 
tried profit-sharing nine or ten years ago, with an ex- 
perience somewhat similar to that of the Bucyrus 
concern, tho the Milwaukee company did not expect 
its employés to share its losses. The experiment 
was tried for two years ona basis of a division equally 
of all profits above a seven pet cent. dividend on the 
capital, between wages (about $125,000) and capital 
($500,000). In the first year labor received one per 
cent., in the second year, nothing. . After the second 
year the company dropped the system because, says 
Mr, Kalvelage, the company’s secretary, ‘‘ we did not 
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attain the object we sought for—to have the work- 
men take more interest in what they were doing. Our 
experience was that so long as there were profits to 
divide, they were very acceptable; but if there were 
no profits to divide our employés felt rather sour 
about it, and thought profits must come as a matter 
of course.”’ 

Only one attempt at profit-sharing between a rail- 
road and its employés has been made, and that was 
undertaken by the Toledo, Ann Arbor and Michigan 
road which, however, never earned anything to divide 
before it changed owners and policy. The two rail- 
roads of which M. E. Ingalls is the guiding spirit— 
the ‘‘Big Four’’ and the Chesapeake and Ohio— 
promise to undertake profit-sharing in the near 
future. Mr. Ingalls has always taken a lively inter- 
est in the personal welfare of his employés, and 
through the influence of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which he has encouraged to establish 
branches at the principal points along the road, he 
has done much to discourage intemperance and to 
cultivate habits of thrift among the men. 

The principle laid down by the Paris International 
Congress for profit-sharing was: ‘‘ A voluntary agree- 
ment under which the employé receives a share 
fixed beforehand in the profits of a business.’’ Profit- 
sharing as thus defined was being enjoyed by 116,000 
English employés in 1890; and this was the develop- 
ment of practically only five years’ time. Doubtless 
the number has more than doubled since. The only 
concern which shares with its employés on this prin- 
ciple in the United States to-day is the Nelson Com- 
pany, and Mr. Nelson says that even his own experi- 
ment is only introductory, laying the foundation, as 
he hopes, for co-operation. He says: 

“The worst feature there is in the pure wages or 
factory system is that all responsibility and care for the 
future are taken off the wage-worker. In co-operation 
it is thrown on him to at least a degree; in profit-shar- 
ing by a capitalistic concern it is not. There are plenty 
of difficulties in the way of getting men who have been 
otherwise brought up to take the necessary steps to 
make co-operative production or storekeeping or farm- 
ing successful. But there are difficulties in the way of 
everything good and useful; and experience has by 
this time shown that there are no insuperable obsta- 
cles.” 

Experience has shown that, if handled properly, co- 
operation between employer and employed is a source 
of added prosperity to both; but if undertaken ina 
selfish spirit only, it is much more than likely to 
prove an apparent failure. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


Mendelssohn’s Visit to Queen Victoria. 
BY PROF. M. J. GRIFFIN. 


I po not doubt that the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will be greatly interested in the following letter, 
which I have translated from the. German, having 
never seen it in English. It was written in 1842 by 
Mendelssohn to his mother after his return to Ger- 
many from a visit in England. It describes a charm- 
ing scene in the home life of the young Queen and 
her husband. I omit the first part of the letter: 

But I must give you immediately, in writing,the details 
of my last visit to Buckingham Palace. Prince Albert 
had invited me to visit him on Saturday, at half-past 
one o’clock, in order that I might try his organ before 
leaving England. I found him alone, and as we were 
conversing the Queen came in, also alone, in a morn- 
ing dress. She said that she must start in an hour 
for Claremont. ‘‘ But, gracious, how it looks here!” 
she added, as she saw that the wind had scattered the 
leaves of a large, unbound volume of sheet music upon 
the pedals and in the corners. Saying this she knelt 
down and began to gather up the sheets. Prince Albert 
helped her, and I was not idle. After that the Prince 
began to explain to me the stops, and during this the 
Queen said that she would put things to rights again 
alone. Thereupon I begged the Prince to play some- 
thing for me first; it would give me something to boast 
of in Germany; and then he played a choral from mem- 
ory, so prettily and purely,and so free from mistakes, 
that many an organist might be proud to do as well. 
The Queen, who had finished her work, now seated 
herself near us and listened with great delight. After 
that it was my turn and I began the chorus from my 
oratorio of ‘‘ Paul” — Wie lieblich sind die Boten. 

Before I had finished playing the firsts stanza they 
both began to singthe chorus, and the Prince pulled 
the stops for me through the entire piece so skilfully, 
and all from memory, that I was quite delighted and 
enjoyed it greatly. Then the Prince of Gotha came in 
and we engaged in conversation. Among other things, 
the Queen inquired if I had composed any new songs, 
and said that she was fond of singing those that had 
been published. ‘‘ You ought to sing one for him,” said 
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‘Prince Albert. She waited to be urged a little, and 
then said she would try ‘‘ Das Frithlingslied,” if she only 
had the music; but all her music was already packed to 
be sent to Claremont. ‘‘ Oh!”’ said I, ‘‘ it might perhaps 
be unpacked.”’ ‘‘We must send for Lady N.N.,”’ said the 
Queen. She rang the bell, the servants ran, but re- 
turned unsuccessful; and then the Queen herself went, 
and while she was gone Prince Albert said to me: ‘“‘The 
Queen begs you to take this giftasa souvenir,’’ and 
gave me a small box with a beautiful ring, upon which 
was engraved V. R., 1842. Then the Queen came 
back and said: ‘‘ Lady N. N. has gone, and has taken 
all my things with her. I think it is very improp- 
er.”” You cannot imagine how that amused me. Then 
I said she surely would not make me suffer for 
the mishap, and that I would take something else; 
so, after some consultation with her husband, he 
said: ‘‘She will sing you something from Gluck. 
The Princess of Gotha had joined us in the meantime, 
and so we five went through the corridors and rooms to 
the Queen’s sitting-room, where, by the piano, stood 
an exceedingly stout hobby-horse and two large bird- 
cages, and pictures on the walls, and beautifully bound 
books on the tables, and sheet-music on the piano. The 
Duchess of Kent also came in, and while they were 
talking, I was rummaging a little among the music and 
found the very first volume of my songs. Then I nat- 
urally asked her to sing one of them instead of one of 
Gluck’s, and what do you suppose she chose? ‘‘ Schéner 
und Schéner,’”’ and she sang it most charmingly. Then I 
had to confess that Fanny had composed the song (it 

was really very hard on me), and begged her to sing one 
of those that were really mine. She said she would 

gladly do it if I would help her, and sang, ‘‘ Zass dich 

nur nichts nicht dauern,’’ without a mistake, and with 

an expression that was wonderfully beautiful and full of 
feeling. I thought under the circumstances, I must not 

compliment her too much, and merely thanked hera 
great many times; but when she said: ‘‘Oh, if I had 
not been so anxious! I have usually a very long breath.’”’ 
I praised her heartily and with the best conscience 
imaginable. After that, Prince Albert sang: ‘‘ Zs 
ist ein Schnitter, der heisst Tod’ (‘There is a 
Reaper whose name is Death), and then he said that 

I must play something before my departure, and gave 

as themes the choral which he had just played on the 

organ andthe Schnitter. If I had had my usual experi- 
ence I would have been obliged to improvise most 
wretchedly, for thus it almost always is with me when 

I want todo very well; and then I would have carried 
away with me from the entire afternoon nothing but 
vexation. But just as if I were to retain a very beauti- 
ful and joyous memory of it, I succeeded in my impro- 

vising as I seldom do. Besides the two themes I took, 

of course, the songs which the Queen had sung; but it 

all came in so naturally that I would gladly not have 

stopped at all; and they followed me with an apprecia- 
tion and attention such as I have never found when I 

have improvised in the presence of listeners. Now 
and then they would say. ‘‘ I hope you will visit us in 
England again soon.”” Then I went away and saw be- 
low the beautiful carriages with the postilions in red 
liveries waiting, and after a quarter of an hour the flag 
at the palace was lowered and the papers announced: 
‘‘ Her Majesty left the palace at half-past three.” 

I have still to add that I asked permission to dedicate 
my Symphony in A Minor to the Queen, and that the 
Queen, just as she was about to begin to sing said: ‘‘ But 
the parrot must be put out first, or he will scream louder 
than I can sing.’’ Whereupon Prince Albert rang the 
bell, but the Prince of Gotha said: ‘‘I will carry it out,’’ 
and I said: ‘‘ Let me do it’; and I carried the huge cage 
out to the astonished servants. : 


Hamuine University, St. Paur, Minn. 





Plain Life and High Thought. 
BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


LIFE in a German university town has a charm all 
its own for one who cares for a chance to whet his 
wits. There is a similarity, with some striking differ- 
ences, between the opportunities afforded for study, 
pleasure, recreation and social privilege, in the uni- 
versity towns of the German Empire. The writer’s 
experience has been chiefly confined to Leipzig, running 
-back twenty-one years, and including various stays of 
several months at a time; and whatever is said of stu- 
dent lite in Germany applies chiefly to the old, prosaic 
city that suns itself on the great plain watered by its 
three small rivers. 

Twenty-one years ago, or to-day, it makes no differ- 
ence, the atmosphere is unchanged. To be sure the 
rambling old university building has given way to 
a fine new structure of handsome stone, with well- 
lighted lecture-rooms, cdnvenient seats and desks, and 
rows of hooks where caps of all colors and canes and 
swords are hung. But the spirit is the same in spite 
of the improved body. There is the unaltered 

delving for truth, the ceaseless questioning of ac- 
tive minds, and perhaps not a little of the old and 
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fossiliferous to be found with the surging spirit of un- 
rest and eager outlook which characterize the 
younger generation. 

The men, too, who pass through the corridors of 
the new university, who were not born there, are 
after the same type of the young men of those earlier 
days whose heads are now bald or gray. There is 
the same proportion of those who come because they 
must and those who come because they will. There 
are the purple and fine linen students and there are 
the ‘‘ poor devils,” as they call themselves. And by 
the same happy balance that existed then the latter, 
as compensation for poverty, are gifted with energy, 
determination and a_ serious purpose which render 
them far more interesting as individuals than those 
who are, metaphorically, fed in king’s houses. Yet, 
that is an expression which might, perhaps, be liter- 
ally applied to the men of smaller means; for the 
university belonging to the Government the table 
that the university sets for them might be called im- 
perial. 

This table is known as the ‘‘ Convict,’’ an unhappy 
suggestion to an English-speaking person, even if he 
chances to remember that it refers to sharing their 
‘‘victuals” in common. This was instituted four 
hundred years ago. A large building, once the head- 
quarters of the booksellers’ trade, of which Leipzig is 
the German center, is now used for musical societies 
and fencing-rooms, and the large main hall for the 
Convict. Here some three hundred students have 
dinner and supper served to them gratuitously if they 
have secured the right to such material assistance. 
The tables are neatly spread with white linen. Sub- 
stantial polished stools are used instead of chairs, 
about ten at each table; and the china. tho not from 
the neighboring town of Dresden, answers its pur- 
pose. The men keep the same seats through the 
term, and take turns in serving as host. No beer is 
allowed; but cold, clear and excellent water is abun- 
dantly supplied. The bill of fare for two weeks in 
advance is posted on the bulletin-board, and, tho not 
luxurious, is abundant and wholesome. 

But it is the intellectual part of the feast that 
makes banqueting there ahead of anything short of 
ambrosia and nectar. It is not the mental laggards 
who are assembled in the Convict. Probably they 
are in that respect the pick of the university. Take 
one table alone as a sample. 

In acertain corner there has sat since last January 
the following group: A Greek who four years ago 
reached Leipzig penniless and without one word of 
the language. To-day he is master of that tongue 
and amply prepared to teach philosophy in it. He is 
probably the superior of any one here in certain de- 
partments of philosophy; and he carried off one of 
the few rare and valuable prizes of the university for 
original work, a prize of enough value to help him 
materially in his support. 

Next him sits a man of gentle, refined nature, 
musical, poetic, a student of law from the borders of 
Germany on the east. If law may be mingled with 
such sweet reasonableness and spiced with such wit, it 
may be more interesting than it seems to the non- 
legal mind. 

An Italian who has found his way from his own 
beautiful land to this city of the North, sits next.a 
wide-awake Swiss who sighs for his mountains as he 
surveys the dull monotony ‘of the landscape; even the 
fact that Napoleon made these flat fields historically 
interesting does not add to their beauty in his eyes. 
Bavaria contributes another guest at this cosmopoli- 
tan table, and other principalities and powers yet 
more. Hardly two from the same region sit side by 
side. Most interesting of them all isa brilliant young 
Armenian from the Caucasus who has nearly com- 
pleted his course for a doctor of philosophy. Hand- 
some, with alert mind and curteous manners, he 
instantly attracts attention; and from that group no 
one will be missed more than he will be when his 
seat is vacant. In various languages they discuss 
music, art, philosophy, religion, poetry, political 
economy—all the subjects to which individually they 
are devoting themselves. Prejudices are worn off at 
the corners, each gets a glimpse at least of what his 
fellow-students are doing; and tho they meet twice 
daily, ostensibly to feed their bodies with the plain 
fare served to them, they go away fed mentally and 
spiritually, with friendships warmed and the feeling 
of brotherhood broadened. 

The university, tho a little cosmos in itself, is but 
part of a wider life about it. The city touches it at 
every hand and furnishes music, opera, theater, to 

suit the tastes of all, since 12% cents gives a chance 
to hear even Wagner’s operas. The three or four 
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thousand students of this five centuries’ old university, 
are scattered abroad throughout the city. Asa rule, 
they have lodgings with breakfast in one place and the 
other meals at restaurants or boarding-houses. Their 
rooms are comfortably furnished, less luxurious and 
esthetic than those of American students, but per- 
haps for that reason all the better for solid hard 
work. 

About the city there are vast stretches of forest 
with magnificent oak-trees that must have been grow- 
ing hundreds of years. Here there is unbounded 
space for walking, riding and cycling. The little 
rivers supply excellent swimming baths and, where 
they run through the forests, charming stretches for 
rowing and canoeing, while in winter they are gay 
with skaters. ‘ 

Leipzig is one of the great flower marts of Europe. 
It is a joysome sight to go through the early morning 
market and see the flowers of all-kinds in masses be- 
yond conception. There is no studént so poor that 
he cannot add to the beauty of his room the charm 
of a flower when for two cents he can have a big 
bunch of mignonet. This very morning the ex- 
penditure of twenty-four cents gave one literally an 
armful of mignonet, large and fragrant; forget-me- 
nots, bluer than the sky of rather gray Leipzig; great 
golden buttercups like what grow on the upland 
meadows of the Rigi; 4orndlumen, the old Emperor's 
favorite flower, and lilies of the valley in profusion. 

Plain living, amid flowers, with music, nature and 
friendship at command, may easily lead to high 
thinking, and the student whois here tostrive for the 
acquirement of truth may well scorn the trappings of 
wealth, since wealth alone is not needed to command 
the highest and best. If he be earnest he will find 
the blessing of life where August Weisman finds it: 
‘It is not the possession of perfect truth but seeking 
for it that is our work. That alone satisfies, fulfils, 
yea, blesses our life.’’ 


Lerpzic, GEKMANY. 


A Statement and a Correction. 
BY T. T. EATON, D.D., 
Eprror or “ THe Western RECORDER.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

KINDLY allow me to correct some erroneous state- 
ments which have appeared in your columns in regard 
to me. I have not been concerned to correct the many 
misrepresentations sent over the country in regard to 
the action at Wilmington, N. C., and at Georgetown, 
Ky., on what is known as the Whitsitt matter ; but 
your editorial note of July 8th moves me to speak. 

It is one of the strangest things I have ever known 
that some persons should settle down in the notion 
thatI am Dr. Whittsitt’s arch-enemy, that I am the 
author and will be the finisher of opposition to him. 
If I had done one tithe of what has been laid at my 
door I should be the most wonderful man in the world. 
Let me say with emphasis that throughout this entire 
controversy I have never said or done a single thing 
in regard to Dr. Whitsitt that I would not have been 
perfectly willing for him to have said or done in re- 
gard to me had our positions been reversed. . 

You say of the recent action of the General Asso- 
ciation of the Baptists of Kentucky at Georgetown, 
calling for Dr. Whitsitt’s retirement: 

‘‘It is clear that this action was taken late in the ses- 
sion, after many friends of the professor had unsus- 
pectingly gone home; and it was the result of the astute 
generalship of Dr. Eaton, editor of Zhe Western Re- 
corder, who was supposed to have gracefully accepted 
the decision of the Southern Baptist Convention.” 

In reply to this let me say: 1. The action was 
taken at 2 P.M. on the second business day of the 
session. It was proposed at 9:30 A.M. and was, by 
the vote of Dr. Whitsitt’s partisans, made the special 
order for 2 P.M. They named the time. lif that 
time did not suit them, why did they name it? 2. 
More members were present and voting ¢en, than at 
any previous meeting of the Association for seventeen 
years, to my certain knowledge. 3. Of those who 
had left there were two or three times as many who 
would have voted against Dr. Whitsitt as would have 
voted for him. 4. There was no ‘‘ astute generalship’’ 
on my part. You givemecredit that is not deserved. 
I was at home Sunday, returning to Georgetown at 
noon Monday, and dzd not know till that hour that 
any such action was contemplated. Certainly I had 
no responsibility in the matter. And when the vote 
came, I declined to vote, because, being a trustee of 
the Seminary, I did not wish to vote on a resolution 
instructing myself. 5. There was no ‘‘decision of 
the Southern Baptist Convention’’ for me to accept, 

‘«gracefully.’’ or otherwise. 
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The paper of Governor Northen (which did not 
touch the case, and which might as well have been 
offered ten years ago or ten years hence as at that time) 
along with the ‘‘statement” of Dr. Whitsitt were 
read to the Convention ‘* not for action but for in- 
formation.’’ The Convention did not make any de- 
cision whatever. The only action taken was on my 
motion that the secretaries spread these papers on the 
My object in offering that motion was simply 
and solely to place authentic copies of those papers 
within easy reach of the brethren. Neither did the 
trustees make any decision on Dr. Whitsitt’s case. 
The papers of Governor Northen did not mention 
Dr. Whitsitt’s name, and it was adopted tentatively, 
with the distinct understanding in the Board that it 
was not final. Then when Dr. Whitsitt read his state- 
ment, nothing more was done. No vote was taken 
agreeing to the statement, or accepting it as satisfac- 
tory; only a committee was appointed to connect the 
two papers and present them to the Convention ‘‘ not 
for action, but as information.” I had previously 
moved to spread the statement on the record of the 
Board. A good many expressed the hope that the 
matter would be allowed to drop, but there was no 
‘settlement ’’ of the question reached. 

You say also: 

**Ttactually looks as if these Landmarker Baptists 
might make a schism; at any rate, the broader Baptists 
will give place to them in the way of subjection not for 
an hour; and they should not. We urge the followers 
of Dr. Eaton and Professors Christian and Jarrell to 
think twice before they withdraw to create another de- 
nomination.”’ 

This is the first I have heard of anybody’s with- 
drawing ‘‘ to create another denomination.”” No such 
step iscontemplated. While it is true that the Land- 
mark Baptists object to Dr. Whitsitt’s teaching con- 
trary to their views in a seminary they helped to found 
and foster, it is alsotrue that the opposition to his 
teaching is by no means confined to Landmarkers. 
In England, for example, all the Baptists I have been 
able to hear from with one voice reject Dr. Whitsitt’s 
teaching. Drs. Angus, Glover, Clifford, Culross, 
A. G. Brown, Cooke, King, Knee, Davies, and the 
rest, all reject the alleged ‘‘discovery.’’ Are these 
English Baptists, Landmarkers? And in this coun- 
try, are Jesse B. Thomas, Henry M. King, George 
C. Lorimer, E. T. Hiscox, and the rest, Landmark- 
ers? 

From the best information I can gather at least 
four-fifths of the constituents of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention are opposed to the views of Dr. 
Whitsitt. Of the moderators of district associations 
in Kentucky fifty-three went on record as wishing Dr. 
Whitsitt to retire to one who wished him left undis- 
turbed, while four are non-committal. The mission 
secretary estimates that at least ninety per cent. of 
the denomination in Kentucky oppose Dr. Whitsitt’s 
views. The mission secretary for Alabama told me 
that he had no doubt that proportion would hold for 
Alabama. The Mississippi Baptist Convention in 
Grenada last week, by an almost unanimous vote, 
called for Dr. Whitsitt’s retirement. There is no 
doubt that Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas are prac- 
tically unanimous on the same side. Leading men 
say that Tennessee is overwhelmingly on the same 
side. Two leading brethren, one in St. Louis and 
the other in Kansas City, who travel a good deal over 
the State, say that three-fourths of the Baptists of 
Missouri are opposed to Dr. Whitsitt. Similar in- 
formation comes from Georgia and North Carolina, 
while in Virginia, South Carolina and Maryland there 
is pronounced opposition to him, altho the Baptists 
in those States have largely been kept in ignorance of 
the facts. While many Baptist bodies have expressed 
opposition to his views, not one has indorsed those 
views. 

Such is the situation. To claim that only a few 
malcontents, along with ignorant people of extreme 
views, are opposed to Dr. Whitsitt is to shut one’s 
eyes to the facts. 

Permit me to close by saying that I have never had 
anything but the kindest feelings for Dr. Whitsitt 
personally, and, as stated in the beginning, I have 
said and done nothing in regard to him which I 
would not have been perfectly willing for him to 
have said or done in regard to me had our positions 
been reversed. I have made no attempt to remove 
him from his position. Being a trustee of the Sem- 
inary I have been absolutely noncommittal on the 
subject of his relations to the institution, altho I 
have frankly opposed his new views and have not ap- 
proved his methods of exploiting them. 


Louisvittg, Ky. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


Ir is seldom or never that Congress works on Sun- 
day, if one excepts the fourth of March when it falls 
on Sunday, and the short session is adjourned at 
twelve o’clock, ncon. But the tariff is responsible 
for many things, in the present session, and one is, 
work on the Tariff bill last Sunday week, when anxiety. 
to reach an agreement led the conferees to spend four 
hours going over the disputed portions of the meas- 
ure, It is an old saying that nothing is gained by 
working on Sunday, and a certain superstition holds 
that beginning work on Friday is fatal. However, 
the statesmen who form the Conference Committee 
having the Tariff bill in hand appear to be 
very well satisfied with the progress made dur- 
ing the four hours of Sunday work. Several 
hundred of the minor amendments have been 
agreed upon, many of them mere changes of 
phraseology, and on a majority of these, the 
House conferees have yielded. The important prob- 
lems of the bili are left until the last, tho all 
have received more or less consideration, and 
there has been a free exchange of opinions. Both 
sides of the Committee have shown a commendable 
spirit of conciliation, and while each, in several in- 
stances, seems to be holding out strongly for its con- 
tention as to rates, there is not yet on the horizon an 
appearance of difference, such as would not in time be 
surmounted. There is, therefore, good reason for 
believing that the main points of contention will be 
compromised—for example, lumber, hides and wool, 
and possibly sugar, tho on sugar, the House Con- 
ferees are standing firm for their schedule. On reci- 
procity, the drift of opinion is that the Senate pro- 
vision requiring the ratification of the treaties will be 
discarded, tho the list of articles which can be used as 
a basis for reciprocity treaties will be broadened. 
The best lawyers in the Senate and House question 
the constitutionality of the power conferred upon the 
President by the Senate reciprocity provision. The 
revenue afforded by the stamp tax on bonds and 
stocks furnishes a strong argument for its acceptance, 
in view of the heavy anticipatory importations; and 
there is talk of widening its scope so as to include not 
only a tax on actual transfers, but also on all recorded 
sales. This necessity for revenue is an argument, 
too, for the restoration of the House rates on imported 
tobacco. 

The tax on piaying-cards should yield a nice little 
revenue, if poker and other amusements in which 
playing-cards are used continue to be as popular in 
the future as they have been in the past. The new 
tariff places an internal revenue tax of 20 cents a 
pack on playing-cards. The present tax is 10 cents a 
pack, and under this law more than $250,000 a year 
has been collected, so that the prospect under the new 
law is for double that amount, or $500,000 a year. 
Ohio pays the largest proportion of tax on playing- 
cards, in the sum of more than $100,000 a year; New 
York is next in a tax of $87,000 a year; Indiana and 
Michigan each $32,000. and the smallest tax comes 
from North Carolina, in the trifling sum of $5 a year. 
Strange to say, Kentucky and Texas, two States sup- 
posed to be particularly partial to poker, pay only 
about $100, and $150 respectively of this tax. The 
proposition to increase the tax on playing-cards came 
from Senator Mills, of Texas, and it is about the only 
amendment proposed by that distinguished Demo- 
cratic tariff reformer that met the approval of the 
Republicans. It is said that Senator Mills did not 
mean the amendment to be taken seriously, and that 
those who voted for it did not so regard it, but re- 
garded it as a joke to be laughed at when they voted. 
Of course the manufacturers of playing-cards think 
it a poor joke indeed, and they have begged the Con- 
ference Committee to cut off the tax. The largest 
playing-card factories are in Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati. 

All estimates as to the time of adjournment seem 
to be pure guess-work, tho it looks very much as if 
the session would run pretty close to the first of Au- 
gust, even if the tariff is the only legislation. Tho 
Washington has had some hot weather, it set in 
almost a week later than in Western and Northern 
towns, and was less torrid in fervor. But hot weath- 
er has little influence on Congress, except to bring 
out many statesmen in crash suits, and white flannel, 
making them look cool and neat, as if ‘‘ just out ofa 
bandbox.’’ Then there is always lemonade, and 
apollinaris without stint, and palm-leaf fans, and iced 
tea. During one Democratic Congress that sat well 
into midsummer, the Senate alone disposed of one 
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thousand dollars’ worth of lemonade in one month. 
Apollinaris was used instead of water, with lemons-by 
the case, and sugar by the barrel, so that it was a 
trifle more costly than ordinary lemonade. 

The claim on which the play of ‘‘The Senator”’ 
was written by the late David D. Lloyd is not the 
only ancient claim before Congress. That was said 
to have been pending seventy-five years. Another 
ancient claim, and a genuine one, is nearly forty years 
old. Itis the claim of a Yankee skipper, Captain 
Tibbetts, of Portland, Me., for damages sustained in 
1860. Captain,Tibbetts took his ship, the ‘‘ Torna- 
do,’’ out of New York harbor one morning in 1860 
with eight thousand kegs of powder on board. The 
‘*Tornado’’ was a stout craft; but as she pushed 
into the Gulf of Mexico a great gale struck the vessel 
and dismasted her. The captain was compelled to 
put into St. Thomas for repairs, and when again on 
his voyage Louisiana had seceded and a blockade of 
the Mississippi*had been declared. Back sailed Cap- 
tain Tibbetts for New York harbor, where the Sur- 
veyor seized his cargo of powder. The unlucky skip- 
per never received his $15,000 for freight and ex- 
penses, and he would now like to have the Govern- 
ment make the ioss good. He has made frequent 
visits to Washington to see Speaker Reed about his 
claim, but has not received great encouragement. 
Captain Tibbetts is an ‘‘old salt” of varied experi- 
ence. He has made sixty-two voyages in his craft to 
Cuba alone. It may be added with safety that the 
captain feels more strongly in favor of the independ- 
ence of Cuba than Senator Hale does. After the 
Treaty of 1886 the skipper took a cargo of jerked 
beef to a Cuban port, and the indignant Spaniards 
not only refused to let his vessel enter their harbor, 
but took the ‘‘ Tornado” in hand and ran her on the 
rocks. As the claim is not large and is perfectly le- 
gitimate, a good many people hope the captain will 
get it. 

The third volume of the Messages and State papers 
of the Presidents of the United States has been re- 
cently completed and sent out by the Public Printer. 
It is evident that the books will reach considerably 
more than the set of four volumes originally intended. 
The first volume contains the Messages and State 
papers of seven Presidential terms. The second vol- 
ume is brought to a close at the end of four more 
terms, while the third includes the Messages and State 
papers of President Jackson’s second term and Mar- 
tin Vari Buren’s Administration. None of the mes- 
sages of the early day were anything like so long as 
they are now, increasing in length from generation to 
generation. The change is most striking, perhaps, 
in veto messages. The first Presidential veto was 
written by President Washington on April 5th, 1792. 
It disapproved of a most important act for an appor- 
tionment of Representatives among the several States 
on the ground of unconstitutionality. But this mes- 
sage contained only 150 words. President Cleveland’s 
veto messages alone would make a good sized volume. 
Some of them have been long enough for an annual 
message. The longest message written by any Presi- 
fent, probably, is the inaugural message delivered by 
President William Henry Harrison, more than half a 
century ago. 


Sanitary. 
Medical Delusions. 


Ill. 


WHEN we reflect onthe number of ‘‘healers”’ that 
have sprung upin the wake of Schlatter, it does not 
surprise us that there should have been men who fan- 
cied that a supernatural gift had been conferred on 
them; even in the age when the belief in the divine 
right of kings has died out, the belief that the kingly 
or queenly touch could cure thousands. In the time of 
Charles II (about 1662), an Irish gentleman of the name 
of Greatrakes, began to havea strange persuasion in 
his own mind that the power to cure the King’s Evil by 
touch had been given to him, and, onhis making the ex- 
periment, he found his touch to be efficacious. He seem- 
ed to cure many persons, but had not the power to con- 
quer chronic headache. He had a great vogue, and 
printed a book relating to his successes. 

When we go back as far as Pliny, we find the touch 
of the supernatural, the occult virtue to be found in 
some strange conditions; for instance, the belief that if 
an epileptic could drink the blood of a dying gladiator 
he would be cured. There may be physical states in 
which a draft of human blood—such as were very fam- 
iliar sights in the old days of the ready phlebotomiz- 
ing lancet—might restore a perishing-mortal; but that 
would lack the magic quality imparted at the moment 

“*When that which drew from out the dark 
Turns again home.”’ : 
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It was a great pity thata thoroughly equipped ‘sci- 
entific investigator did not follow up some of Schlatter’s 
alleged cures. The only one that came within the range 
of investigation of the writer was the case of aman who 
had gone to Denver when far advanced in consumption, 
from Westfield, Mass. He placed himself under 
Schiatter’s care, who treated him by rubbing. He 
thought himself so much better that, supplied with a 
number of handkerchiefs blessed by the healer to ap- 
ply over his diseased lungs, he started for his long 
journey eastward, and for about four weeks seemed to 
improve when the tide turned, and at the end of five 
weeks after the tide had turned he died of unmistaka- 
ble pulmonary consumption; and undoubtedly Schlatter 
perceived his true condition, for when the patient con- 
sulted him as to going to his Eastern home, he said: 
‘* You will do as well East as West.’’ Of the numbers 
of people who had been using canes and crutches, but 
threw them away after they had felt the magic hand of 
the healer we will speak later, and give what seems to 
be an explanation of many of the alleged cures. As to 
Schlatter himself, he suddenly vanished, and there 
have been varying reports; at one time it was said he 
was in the Mexican chain-gang, at another that he was 
still following the réle of a divinely gifted ‘‘ healer,” 
and again that he was dead. 

But New England had another style of candidate in 
Bradley Newell, of Whitingham, Vt., who, from being 
a blacksmith in a country village, has become known 
throughout the land, and it is said that in consequence 
of his divine gift he had received more than $25,000 from 
those he has treated during only part of 1896. There 
is a story of how he heard mystical voices, telling him 
that he could cure his wife’s headache, and then he tried 
his hand on neighbors and friends, and finally became 
developed into the heaven-gifted healer. It would 
seem that he reaily can hypnotize susceptible persons, 
and can produce the same table-moving effects that 
mesmerists do; and of course he naturally gravitated to 
the Lake Pleasant spiritualistic seances last summer. 
A large crop of ‘‘ healers” sprung up in Vermont; in 
fact, ‘‘the woods are full of them’’; but Newell is the 
only one that is getting rich by his power. 

There is no doubt that people have been enabled to 
throw away artificial supports and to be seemingly re- 
lieved by the mere touch of these men, and crowds 
flock about them wherever, in theatrical language, 
they ‘‘make astand.” The late astute P. T. Barnum 
was accustomed to say: ‘‘ Mankind loves to be hum- 
bugged ’’; but the explanation of the phenomena under 
consideration seems to go deeper than that. One ob- 
serving person has said, the whole thing shows that 
multitudes of people fancy they are lame, or helpless, 
or sick, who are reallv well, and need only something 
to fasten their attention on, outside of and beyond their 
own ailments and disablements. Probably there is no 
town which has not at least one person with a sprain or 
a dislocation or a broken limb, who has coddled and 
nursed and “‘ favored”’ the injured limb long after it 
was wholly well; he might have walked about long ago 
if he had thought he could; and the annals of medicine 
are full of cases of this class, who have been startled 
into action by fire, or an accident to a child, or other 
helpless one. 

In 1879, Dr. Charles Fayette Taylor, who has made 
many acrouked and shortened limb straight, and the 
lame to leap for joy, read a paper before the Biolog- 
ical section of the New York Academy of Sciences, on 
‘* Bodily Conditions as Related to Mental States,” and 
it was printed in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
May, 1879. His observations led him to go far beyond 
the ephemeral phases of mental action, such as hope, 
joy, fear, etc., onthe mind; he goes into deeper psycho- 
biological conditions; and we will quote a single in- 
stance, to show what the mind can do, in a far deeper 
action than making us blush or turn pale. 

A young man to whose ears the fame of Dr. Taylor 
had reached, came on from the West with his father. 
The story in the doctor’s language is as follows: 

“ Two years before, the young man had met with anacci- 
dent, and had broken his thigh-bone just above the middle. 
The family doctor proceeded to set it and apply the proper 
dressings. In due course of time the fracture united, and 
the patient got about with some shortening of the limb, 
and walked with perfect facility for one year, when. in 
crossing the street, he fell and broke the same bone again 
about four inches—so they told me—below the seat of the 
former fracture. Neither of the physicians who had at- 
tended him on the previous occasion being in the city, a 
third medical man, a surgeon of national reputation, was 
called in and proceeded to apply the proper bandages for 
fracture. After that the three attended the case conjoint- 
ly; but no union of the fracture could be obtained, they 
said, tho every usual means had been exhausted to secure 
it. Such, in brief, was the case as presented to me. A 
careful examination revealed two facts: The first was that 
there was no ununited fracture, and the second was that 
the bone had not been broken at the second accident. He 
was a well-grown, finely formed intellectual young man of 
about sixteen; and he came in on a single crutch, with the 
left, or affected, limb swinging limp and wholly useless; 
and when I laid him on his back and took hold of the leg 
to examine it, I found it utterly resistless to every motion. 

The muscles were wasted, soft and without tonicity; and 
there being a large outward bending in the middle of the 
bone, with a lapping of more than two inches, it would roll 
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about when touched, like a crooked stick, on the floor, and 
it was almost impossible to keep it still long enough to 
make a diagram. The attenuation of the soft parts was so 
great that the bone was easily examined; and no line of 
union or the slightest evidence of callous being felt at the 
seat of the alleged second fracture, and being assured that 
one of the remarkable things in the case was that there 
never had been any callous, I concluded that the bone had 
not been fractured at the last injury. There was no doubt 
that an unfractured bone had been hastily put in splints, 
and for a year and up to that time three eminent men had 
been devising and using various splints for securing the 
apposition of a fracture that did not exist: That it did not 
exist is proved by the fact that three days after his arrival 
he was walking on that leg. 

“The explanation of this case is exceedingly simple: 
he thought he had refractured his femur at the second acci- 
dent. This impression caused him instinctively and quite 
unconsciously to withhold muscular action in that limb— 
that is, he did what he ought to have done if the limb had 
beenactually fractured. It was the completeness of the 
control over the muscles, the utter restraint of all muscular 
action causing the totally relaxed and powerless conditicn 
which was mistaken for a broken bone. Of course the 
trouble was purely mental. But it was not a condition of 
mind of which he was in the slightest degree conscious. 
He was not aware of the fact that he was restraining the 
muscles from acting during this long time, so effectually 
restraining them that all spontaneity was destroyed bya 
direct and positive effort of the will. He held his limbs in 
a mental vise, of such force and persistency, that its nu tri- 
tion was interfered with; and it was wasted to the last 
degree, and yet he did not know it. There was no sham- 
ming. His condition was a great distress to him. He was 
also at an age when male persons are the least liable to 
morbid sentiments; at any rate I could find none in his 
case. A mere explanation of his condition was not sufficient 
to enable him to relax his mental hold onthelimb. The 
mental impression subordinated the will and the ordinary 
desire. His treatment consisted in providing situations 
which would assist him to /et go of his leg. I caused him to 
take certain violent exercises with his upper extremities 
The intention was to make them so violent, that his whole 
attention would be required for the upper and there would 
be none left tor the lower extremity. The plan succeeded. 
Within three days he gave up restraining the limb—let go 
of it; in fact spontaneity was restored, and he began to 
walk—began involuntarily and without being conscions of 
it. In this, as in all such cases, accepting by the patient 
that the power exists is not sufficient to restore the mem- 
ber touse. It is very important to secure the intelligent 
co-operation of the patient, and instructing him by careful 
explanations goes far in assisting to arrange the circum- 
stances which tend to restore the normal condition.” 


This is only one out of many cases related by Dr. Tay- 
lor, and in connection with the alleged miracles 
wrought by “ healers,’’ deserves thoughtful study. Dr. 
Taylor has multitudes of cases that are cured by influ- 


encing the mind for a very short time, and as these in-. 


spired ‘‘healers’’ had not come on the scene eighteen 
years ago, he remarks that ‘‘this is one of the classes 
out of which the so-called ‘ bone-setters’ make 
much capital.” 

That the mind helps to hold people in life, is believed 
by men who have lived in Oriental lands, and who see 
how the natives merely through the belief that some 
ill-omen has crossed their path lie down and die; and 
Mr. Marion Crawford holds the same belief as he writes 
in his ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” of one of his characters: 

‘*She then and there lost her hold upon life. She was 

poisoned and must die. She was as sure of it as the China- 
man who has seen an eagle, and who, recognizing that his 
hour is come, calmly lies down and breathes his last by the 
mere suspension of volition. In old countries the lower 
orders, as a rule, have but a low vitality. It may be truer 
to say that the vital volition is weak. Let the learned set- 
tle the definition.” 
An Englishwoman, well fed and sturdy, would have 
fought her way to life in similar circumstances. Now 
that psychical influences are being so much looked into, 
a careful study of thé paper of Dr. Taylor would be 
very enlightening. In the Hera/d,of March 7th, 1897, 
we find this advertisment: 


so 


“A CELEBRATED HEALER. 
** Address, 


He must have some followers to be able to advertise. 


Teaches Healing. 


” 








Fine Arts. 


The Opening Exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Institute. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





IN early June came the opening of the galleries of 
the New Museum Building of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. They are in the upper portion of 
what is destined to be about one-sixteenth of a whole 
designed by McKim, Mead & White in a modification 
of the renaissance style. Low domes, which have be- 
come rather associated with the work of these archi- 
tects, engaged columns and pilasters running up be- 
tween the windows, binding together all the stories to 
the entablature, each crowned with a colossal single 
figure, two porticos with pediments, and a third entrance, 
circular in plan, great sculptural groups crowning the 
angle pavilions—these are prominent features of the 
proposed design, 
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Sometimes a piece of a whole looks especially discon- 
solate when dismembered and alone, and: it must be 
confessed that this new portion of the Institute build- 
ing looks cold and bleak, inside and out. It seems to 
lack charm of proportion and fails to move and to 
please, at least as we see it now. The site on the 
hights of the eastern parkway, not far from the arch to 
be crowned with the McMonnies sculptures, is superb, 
and the view includes Greater New York, with Propect 
Park and the suburbs of the city in the foreground, and 
the dotted towns of Long Island, the ocean, and the New 
Jersey Highlands along toward the horizon. 

A Loan Committee, consisting of Messrs. Henry T. 
Chapman, Jr., Caryll H. De Silver and John S. James, 
have gathered paintings to the number of nearly six 
hundred. Those which have least interest as paintings 
are often most interesting historically, as the portraits 
of early Brooklynites and colonial characters, and a 
curious view of Brooklyn in 1816, with its town pump, 
pigs and poultry, wooden houses, and the post-office in 
a hardware shop. The good paintings are fine indeed, 
including many rare old masters and beautiful modern 
pictures of many schools, so many and so very fine that 
one is astonished at the riches revealed of the private 
galleries of the city. There are some glorious groups, 
and one of Poussin, Van Goyens, Salvator Rosa, Ver- 
net, Richard. Wilson, is worth a journey to see. They 
are from the collection of Colonel Chapman, who con- 
tributes seventy-four paintings, the largest and strong- 
est contingent asa whole. It is marked by a distinct 
leaning toward the colorists and tonalists of all ages 
and schools. Mr. William T. Evans, of New York, has 
loaned about fifty pictures from his collection of con- 
temporary American paintings, which takes the 
place in a way for our artists of the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery. To have a picture bought by Mr. Evans is re- 
garded as a distinct step toward immortality, and 
this is an unusual opportunity to see so many 
of his collection. Inness, Wyant, Martin, Fuller, 
of the past generation; Homer, Ranger, Ryder, Tryon, 
Minor, Weir, Brush, Shirlaw, Newman, H. O. Walker, 
are among the names we read in his list. Mr. Jos. C. 

Hoagland’s sixty-four choice pictures are from an eclec- 
tic range, including the Fontainebleau and the modern 
Dutch schools, the great English portraitists, the Rus- 
sian Kowalski, some modern French, English and Amer- 
ican painters, and the indescribable and unclassified 
Monticelli. Thesixteen numbers of Catholina Lambert 
include thirteen by this latter painter, so decorative, 
suggestive, riotous in color and often oblivious in line 
excepting in its decorative sense. The same number 
of war paintings, by De Thulstrup, are a distinguishing 
feature of the loans by Latham A. Fish. Mr. John B. 
Ladd and Mr. John W. Mason, other large contributors, 
seem to have no special predilection; but in Mr. Henry 
M. Johnston we find again a lover of tone, and his 
Cazins, Jongkinds and Bondins, ten in number, form an 
interesting display. Itis probably a matter of gratifica- 
tion to the fourscore contributors to have their pictures 
grouped, so far as possible, on the walls and in the cata- 
log; butit greatly detracts from the interest of the ex- 
hibition to the general visitor who is unable to find any 
picture from acatalog with this arbitrary classification; 
and the walls, too, present a ragged appearance, filled, 
or sparsely hung forthe reason suggested. Many of 
the pictures of greatest interest are the only contribu- 
tions of their owners or belonging toa small group. For 
many, this is the first opportunity to see the work of 
William Keith, of San Francisco. Mrs. Phebe A. 
Hearst’s ‘‘ Little Princess,’’ by von Lenbach, whom we 
know best as the painter of the iron Bismarck, is a sur- 
prise in its feeling for the winsome remoteness of a del- 
icate little girl of which the ‘‘ Beatrice’ of Mr. Sargent 
is the never-to-be-forgotten type. Line is often all 
von Lenbach cares for; but he has given color too to 
this wee lady. 

Years may pass before some of the opportunities 
afforded by this exhibition ‘ill be renewed, and it calls 
for repeated visits. A united protest against making 
oil-paintings invisible, or mirrors for an inlaid floor by 
glassing them, should be raised by visitors. Supple- 
mentary exibits of stained glass by Heingke & Bowen, 
of favrile glass, and of photographs, are held in con- 
nection with the exhibits of painting. 

The Sculpture Society announces prizes of $500 and 
$250 for designs for a sun-dial to be exhibited in 1898. 

New York Ciry. Sic ele vate 

s 
Education. 

MONTREAL was the scene of the sixty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, 
July oth-12th, when upward of 2,000 Americans regis- 
tered their attendance. The addresses of welcome on 
the evening of the first day, by Principal Robbins, of 
McGill Normal School, President Harper, of the Pro- 
vincial Association, and Principal Lacroix, of Montcalm 
school, as the Roman Catholic representatives, were 
warmly responded to by the Hon. M. S. Stone, State 
Superintendent of Vermont, the Hon. George H. Cow- 
ley, of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, and 
Mr. J. P. McCoskey, of the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nai. Inthese addresses there was left no doubt as to 
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the kindliest feelings between the educationists of the 
Republic and the Dominion. The opening address by 
the chairman, Mr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, wasa 
splendid summary of the great progress of education 
from 1830to 1897, and a glowing prediction of yet great- 
er achievements for the future. The address which 
followed, by the Rev. Charles Fleischer, of Boston, 
objected to the use of the Bible in the schools because of 
the unfairness of taxing rate-payers for religious instruc- 
tion to which they are conscientiously opposed, and the 
mechanical results that come from mere reading with- 
outcomment. A ‘‘ Barnard Celebration’’ came next, 
and was madeatime of great enthusiasm when Mr. 
Winship, Professor W.'S. Monroe. of Westfield Normal 
School, and Superintendent Mary Snow, of Bangor, paid 
worthy tributes to the Hon. Henry Barnard as an edu- 
cationist and philanthropist. The other sessions were 
equally interesting and profitable. Observation was 
recommended as an important factor in the study of 
geography by Mr. Jaques W. Redway, of New York, 
while vertical writing was advocated by Mr. K. Row, of 
Kingston, in his paper on penmanship. . Prof. Monrce 
made an earnest plea for the study of character in deal- 
ing with children, and Mr. W. C. Bates one equally 
strong for the development of individuality when incul- 
cating morals. Principal Chapin, of Westfield Normal 
School, deprecated the growing superficiality of the 
schools, while Principal Boyle, of Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Normal School was very urgent on the great need of 
thorough work. Strong exception was taken to the 
position of Mr. Fleischer with regard to the Bible and 
public schools by Mr. Seaver, with whose views the audi- 
ence largely agreed. The Hon. W. G. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and the’Hon. G. W. 
Ross, Minister ‘of Education for Oatario, delivered able 
addresses at the closing meeting of the institute. 


..-.The American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, which will open for its third year next October, 
under the direction of Prof. Clement L. Smith, of Har- 
vard, expects to award for the year 1888-’89 three fellow- 
ships as follows: One of $600, given by the Archeolog- 
ical Institute of America; another of $600 given by the 
Managing Committee, and a third of $500 for the study 
of Christian archeology, given by friends of the school. 
These fellowships are open to all bachelors of arts of 
American universities or colleges and to other students 
in this country of similar attainments. They will be 
awarded generally on the basis of competitive written 
examinations, and the recipients of them will be enrolled 
as regular members of the school and will be required 
to pursue their studies under the supervision of the 
director of the school for the regular term of ten 
months, altho a portion of the year may be spent in in- 
vestigation elsewhere, in Italy or in travel and study at 
the American Classical School at Athens under Pro- 
fessor Richardson. 


....-Beloit College, Wis., celebrated its semicenten- 
nial in June, thus recording itself as one of the oldest 
of the Western colleges. It was founded by the orig- 
inal colonists from New Hampshire, who were organ- 
ized as an emigration company, and on leaving their 
native hills resolved to unite in sustaining institutions 
of science and religion. The settlement'was in 1837, 
and -he academy was planned five years later, and in 
1847 the college was incorporated. It has been called 
the Yale of the West. The first president was A. L. 
Chapin, D.D., a man of versatility, scholarship and 
dignity; and among the first professors were Joseph 
Emerson, who still remains in the faculty and on whom 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred; Prof. William Por- 
ter, and Prof. F. W. Fisk, D.D., long President of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Under the presidency 
of Dr. Eaton the endowments have increased from 
$300,000 to $900,000, and last year the college became 
coeducational. 


....The alumni of Mt. Holyoke College have taken 
upon themselves the task of raising $40,000 for a college 
building to be named in memory of Catharine Hopkins, 
who was appointed in 1864 principal of the Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, and who died a few months afterward. 
This brilliant woman was greatly loved. She was of 
the same family with Dr. Samuel Hopkins, the famous 
New England theologian of the last century, the late 
President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, and Dr. 
Bennett Tyler, the founder of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

....In the majority of the Western States there is 
close relation between the public high schools and [the 
State University. In the East, where for a while the 
leading universities broke connection with the common 
schocls, there isa powerful return movement. Through 
departments of pedagogy and teachers’ courses the 
universities are transforming school supervision into a 
liberal profession, and in return their diploma is rapid- 
ly becoming a sine gua non for teachers of high schools. 

....Southwestern University, at Georgetown Tex., 
has just graduated the largest class in its history— 
thirty-nine inthe literary department. Of these 7 took 


the A.M. degree, 5 the A.B., 19 the B.S., 1 the B.Ph., 
and7the M.L. Dr. John H. McLean retires this year 
from the head of the institution. 
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Tue Tariff bill was kept in conference several days 
longer than was anticipated. It was hoped that the 
final passage of the bill in both houses might be reached 
by the end of last week; but all the time was required 
for the conferees to come to an understanding. The 
greatest difficulty was evidently over the sugar sched- 
ule. All the other differences were adjusted, but sev- 
eral very earnest sessions were required to come to an 
agreement as tothe rates on sugar. The final agree- 
ment appears to be: largely on the lines of the House 
bill. The House differential rate on refined sugar is 
accepted, but the Senate idea of specific rates on a grad- 
uated scale for raw sugars is adopted. Cotton ties are 
changed from the free to the dutiable list, notwithstand- 
ing Southern protests, while cotton is put back on the 
free list. The House rate of two dollars per thousand 
feet on white pine lumber has been restored, and the 
woolen schedule very closely approximates the House 
rates. Specific duties in many cases are substituted for 
ad valorem duties, with the idea of avoiding undervalu- 
ation. The proposed duty on tea and the increase of 
internal taxes on beerand tobacco are abandoned. The 
report of the Conference Committee was presented to 
the House on Monday, and it is expected that it will be 
adopted befere adjournment on Tuesday. It will then 
go tothe Senate, and probably the rest of the week will 
be consumed in discussion on it. It is hoped that it 
will be finally adopted by the 24th or 26th. 





THE chief event in the political world last week was 
the holding’of the National Convention" of the Repub- 
lican Leagues of the United States. There was an at- 
tendance at Detroit of upward of 700 delegates. The 
Convention appears to have been a fairly enthusiastic 
one, considering that this is an off year, and that the 
weather is very hot. The new president, who was se- 
lected from Kentucky, near the Ohio border, is Mr. L. 
J. Crawford, an active party wotker who did much 
service last year on the stumpin Ohio. The purpose in 
selecting a president from a border State was to encour- 
age the Southern Republicans and also to strengthen 
the Party this fallin Ohio, where it is expected there 
will be asharpcampaign. The platform adopted very 
warmly indorses the acts and policies of President 
McKinley, praises the Administration for its prompt 
fulfilment of pledges made last year; favors the an- 
nexation of Hawaii; expresses sympathy with Cuba; 
asks Congress for ‘‘a discriminating duty’’ measure to 
build up the American Merchant Marine, and for 
bounties for beet-sugar growers; denounces the last 
Administration for removing veterans from office and 
for extending the classified service over Democratic 
appointees without requiring examination as to their 
efficiency. A modification of the Civil Service rules 
is favored for ‘tthe benefit of the public service’ and 
to ‘remedy the gross injustice thus perpetrated.” 


THE Gold Democrats, who have already put tickets in 
the field in Iowa and Ohio, will also have one in Ken- 
tucky and one in Massachusetts; and it looks as tho the 
movement would be kept up in other States. A great 
deal of interest is felt in the position which Tammany 
will take in the municipal campaign this fall. Ex- 
Secretary William C. Whitney, and others, are desirous 
that the Democrats should get together this fall in mu- 
nicipal politics; but they make it a condition that Free 
Silver shall not be a plank in the platform, and it is a 
matter of some doubt whether the Tammany Democrats 
will yield on this point. Col. E. Ellery Anderson who, 
with ex-Governor Flower, is concerned in the move- 
ment, says if Free Silver is advocated he will bea Re- 


publican, tho he reflects upon the Republicans in the° 


severestterms. Thomas E. Watson, Vice-Presidential 
nominee of the Populists last fall, is discouraged at the 
outlook for the Populist Party. He says that fusion is 
fast dissolving the Populists into their original Demo- 
cratic and Republican elements. This is surprising 
coming as it does on the heels of the Populist Conven- 
tion in Nashville where Middle-of-the-Road ideas pre- 
vailed so strongly. 


THE difficulties among the coal-miners of Ohio, IIli- 
nois and Indiana have-by no means been settled. At- 
tempts by the arbitration commissions of various States 
to secure a uniform rate from all operators have not 
yet reached a successful conclusion. Some of the 
operators are quite ready to agree to advanced rates, 
but the strikers require that the agreement shall be 
universal. It is estimated that 150,000 miners are now 
on strike. There has only been a partial suspension of 
work in the West Virginia mines, which are reaping a 
harvest from the lively demand for coal. The Miners’ 
Organization hopes, through its agents, to induce all 
the workers in Virginia to strike this week. If they 
succeed in this they will doubtless be able to bring the 
operators to terms. So far no violence whatever has 
been offered to those who have continued at work, but 


- in the Pittsburg district there is some prospect of trou- 


ble, as the strikers have decided to march in a body to 
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the mines which are still being worked and demand 
that the men come out. They are pinched somewhat 
by hunger, and, urged on by their womankind, they pro- 
pose to bring the strike to a head at once, if possible. 








THE twenty-fourth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was held at Toronto, July 7th-14th, meet- 
ing for the first time outside the territory of the United 
States. One incidental result of this.choice of location 
is that the movement for the organization of charity 
has been greatly stimulated throughout the Dominion 
of Canada, The president’s address, delivered by Alex- 
ander Johnson, of Indiana, was direct and forcible. Its 
two chief features best express the objects and spirit of 
the Conference. The first was the repudiation of the 
idea of an ‘‘army of destitutes, defectives and delin- 
quents.’’ Not united strength, which an army implies, 
but aggregated weakness is the characteristic of these 
downcast hosts. We must regard them not as foes 
marching to war with us, but as our weaker fellow- 
creatures, our brothers and sisters whose capacities are 
less and whose opportunities more restricted than ours. 
The Conference exists chiefly to acquire and diffuse this 
sentiment toward the dependent. The second feature 
of the address, which was also a recurring note of 
several sections of the Conference, was the insistence 
upon the absolute segregation of incurable degenerates. 
They must be fed, clothed and given an opportunity to 
work; but they must not interfere with their neighbors, 
and they must not marry. When education, reformation 
and punishment all fail, nothing remains but permanent 
custodial care. Among the most important sections of 
the Conference were those on County and Municipal 
Charities; Prison Reform; Insane and Epileptics; and 
Organization of Charity. Excellent papers were pre- 
sénted, and there were vigorous discussions on the fun- 
damental principles of charitable and penal activity. 
The next session will be held in New York City in May 
or June of next year. The Conference was organized 
in this city on the initiative of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, andit is fitting that its twenty-fifth anniversary 
should be held here, in the first year of the Greater 
New York, and still more fitting that the present efficient 
President of the New York State Board should have 
been chosen to preside over its deliberations. 





Tue days of gold discoveries in the West have been 
called to mind the past week by the arrival at San Fran- 
cisco of a number of miners from the Klondike region, 
on the borders of Alaska, who claim that the gold-fields 
of that section are among the richest, both in quality and 
in extent, that have ever been known, and in proof 
bring each from $5,000 to $100,000 of dust and nuggets, 
about $500,000 in all, and as much more followed in a 
few days. The first indications of the find were in 
August and September of 1896; but the news was re- 
ceived with more or less incredulity. During the win- 
ter, however, the mines have been worked by those on 
the ground, and with the most marvelous results. The 
Klondike River empties into the Yukon east of the 
border between Canada and Alaska, so that the mines 
now worked are all in Canadian territory. Those who 
have come have taken the river steamers down the 
Yukon to its mouth, something more than 2,000 miles, 
and from there were transferred to ocean steamers, ar- 
riving at Seattle and San Francisco last week. They 
announce, however, that the best way of reaching the 
field is by steamer along the coast to Juneau City, in 
Southern Alaska, and from there by trail over the Chil- 
hoot pass for 650 miles, taking an average of twenty- 
five days. Thechief difficulty met with by the miners 
is the climate, which in winter is very cold, and the 
difficulty of transporting provisions. The Canadian 
rules for staking claims and governing the com- 
munities are very rigid, so that there are no 
scenes of violence such as_ characterized early 
Western mining. The police seize all arms; 
and while there are saloons and much gambling, 
there is little or no serious trouble. The mining is 
placer mining, and the gold is so coarse that about go 
per cent. is saved without any quicksilver, many of the 
miners simply using a pan and rocker. So great is the 
demand for workers that fifty dollars a day is paid, but 
few men can be hired to work. Dawson City, the head- 
quarters, has already a population of 3,000, and the 
probability is that during the next year there will be 
from 20,000 to 30,000 people in the region. There are 
also reports of the discovery of great coal and oil sup- 
plies. Samples have been brought to Seattle, and tests 
show the quality to be of as high grade as any in Penn- 
sylvania. Companies have been formed, and there are 
reports that the Standard Oil Company has already 
made an offer for the property, which, being close to 
the ocean, is easily accessible. 


ALTHO Argentina has suffered less than any other 
South American Republic during the past year from 
revolutions, boundary disputes and business depres- 
sions, she has not escaped from troubles quite as serious 
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as these. Two plagues or pests have recently appeared 
within her territories—the locusts and ¢risteza, or 
Texas fever. The locusts are devastating the coun- 
try at a frightful rate, and so alarming has their pres- 
ence become that the Government has been forced to 
take official notice of the danger, and in one instance 
federal troops were dispatched to the infested dis- 
tricts to lend aid to the farmers in the war of extermi- 
nation. The merchants of the country have formed an 
Investigating Committee and have employed Professor 
Bruner, the Nebraska entomologist, to take charge of 
the campaign against them. Professor Bruner is already 
in Buenos Ayres, but has not yet determined on any 
definite plan of action. He expects, however, to spend 
a year in traveling over the country, studying the habits 
of the obnoxious insect, the causes that contribute to its 
extraordinary development, its enemies and the epi- 
demics to which it is subject. Experience has shown 
that the best method of fighting the plague is to let the 
locusts’ enemies, 7. ¢., insects, worms, larve, etc., de- 
vour the eggs, and undoubtedly this plan will be fol- 
lowed. The locusts are not exactly like our lccusts 
but are said to be more of the grasshopper variety. 
The other pest ¢risteza is an epidemic that attacks 
cattle. Experts differ as to its precise nature and its 
causes; but it is so contagious that it spreads over 
wide areas with the greatest rapidity. At present 
it is confined to the Northern Provinces; but as the 
Department of Agriculture is doing absolutely nothing 
to check its inroads, the disease will probably increase. 





ArcTic exploration is again prominently before the 
world, two expeditions being under way, one under the 
patronage of the King of Norway and Sweden, in 
charge of Professor Andree and two associates, an em- 
inént meteorologist, and another scientific man of Stock- 
holm. The professor left Trondhjem, Norway, on July 
6th for North Cape and Spitzbergen, and after some 
experiments started on July 11th, in an effort to reach 
the Pole in a balloon. This is made of three thicknesses 
of silk firmly glued together, with five coatings of var- 
nish on the outside. It is seventy-five feet from the 
summit to the opening. and ninety-seven feet from the 
summit to the bottom of the basket, which is five feet 
deep, with a wicker cover, and holds a bedstead for one 
person, the arrangement being for one to sleep while 
two watch and observe. For cooking an apparatus will 
be dropped fifteen feet below the basket by means of 
a rope. There are attached to the balloon a sail 


‘and also several drag-ropes, by means of which they 


hope to be ableto steer. The commencement of the 
trip was most successful, and when last seen the balloon 
was moving ina northeasterly direction at the rate of 
twenty-two miles an hour. The other follows the more 
usual methods and is led by Lieutenant Peary, who has 
secured the $150,000 necessary to carry out his plan, and 
five years’ leave of absence from the Secretary of the 
Navy. He devotes this year toa preliminary journey 
to north Greenland, taking with him as passengers three 
scientific expeditions to land on the coast of Labrador, 
Baffinland and Greenland, and to return with him in 
September. His preliminary work includes the selec- 
tion of a number of young Eskimos and five years’ sup- 
plies, to be located somewhere on the Greenland Coast, 
and to be drawn upon in case the efforts to reach the 
Pole are extended over a period of years. After mak- 
ing these arrangements Lieutenant Peary will return in 
the fall, and start next spring for the Pole. 





AT one time last week it seemed as if there was a fair 
probability of terms of peace being arranged between 
Turkey and Greece. According totelegrams the Sultan 
himself took a part in the discussion of the preliminaries 
and informed his Ministers, when they expressed their 
skepticism as to the sincerity of the Powers and the 
wisdom of yielding to their demands, that in his judg- 
ment they were sincerely desirous of maintaining peace 
and preventing fresh complications, and accordingly he 
gave definite instructions to them to see that an arrange- 
ment was completed. Accordingly Tewfik Pasha an- 
nounced that on the evening of Thursday, July 15th, a 
definite answer would be given. The day. passed, and 
several days more, and the solution appears no nearer 
than before. A new plan, indeed, has been presented; 
but the Ambassadors found it unacceptable and informed 
the Porte that the Conference would not meet again 
until a written acceptance of the frontier, as traced by 
the military attachés of the embassies, was received. 
They also declined absolutely to confer with any one 
except Tewfik Pasha, and have intimated that unless 
speedy answer is received they will refer back to their 
respective Governments for instructions as to coercive 
measures. The Czar also, it is reported from Berlin, 
has threatened that unless Thessaly is evacuated the 
Russian army will cross the frontier. Meanwhile it is 
stated that Edhem Pasha is back at Dhomoko, that the 
furloughs of all Turkish officers have been canceled and 
that everything is in readiness for a renewal of hostili- 
ties; also the Greeks have called in their reserves and 
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are making every effort to put the army on a better 
footing. Reports have come of threats of renewal of the 
massacres in Armenia and in Macedonia. Crete is 
restless again, and there appears to have been a fight 
between British marines and a party of Turkish troops 
who,it is said,are to be re-enforced from Constantinople. 





*THERE was a sensational report early last week to the 
effect that Japan and Spain had agreed to an alliance 
for mutual protection against the United States, Japan’s 
interest being that Hawaiishould not be annexed to the 
United States, and Spain’s particular care that the 
United States should not interfere between her and 
Cuba. Of course there was-no truth in the report, altho 
Japan’s envoy to Spain was received with unusual dis- 
tinctions in the Spanish capital. The desultory conflict 
in Cuba continues with unimportant results. General 
Gomez has issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Cuba, stating that he is engaged in a westward move- 
ment, and means to concentrate his army on the bor- 
ders of Havana. He does this. he says, to give the 
world a proof of General Weyler’s mendacity, say- 
ing that the war is carried. on only in the eastern de- 
partment of Cuba. In his proclamation he states that 
the Cubans will accept neither the proposed Spanish re- 
forms nor home rule; the war is prosecuted only for in- 
dependence, and the Cubans will die rather than accept 
any other solution. The report that 20,000 more troops 
are demanded for Cuba has created some criticism in 
the Spanish press. One of the Madrid papers states 
that Spain has already suffered too much, and must not 
be called upon to make further fruitless sacrifices. 


THE official statistics of the number of Japanese in 
foreign countries at the end of 1895 have bzen publish- 
ed, and show a total of 46,277, of whom 11,945 are 
women. They are divided as follows: Hawaii, 23,102; 
Korea, 12,303; United States, 6,156; Russia (Siberia), 
1,936; British possessions and dependencies (especially 
Canada), 1,769; China, 670; Great Britain, 139; Ger- 
many, 89; France, 48; Portugal (Macao), 9: Italy and 
Austria, 11 each; Russia and Mexico, 9 each; Holland, 
5 and Switzerland 1. The only country where from the 
proportion of men and women it appears there are 
many families, is Korea, there being 7,315 men and 4,988 
women. In Hawaii there are 18,000 men, with some- 
thing less than 5,000 women. A classification accord- 
ing to occupation gives 9,000 merchants, a little over 
2,000 students, 392 officals with their families, and 34,500 
miscellaneous, chiefly laborers. It is not supposed that 
this is absolutely accurate, as in some places, especial- 
ly on the west coast of the United States, it is extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible, for the consuls to gather 
accurate statistics. It is also uncertain whether the 
figures have changed much during the past year; but 
the opinion of the Japanese press is that they have not. 


Tuo the Australian Federal Convention retused to in- 
sert a recognition of God in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution they framed, three of the colonies that were 
represented, including nine-tenths of the population, 
engaged inasolemn and public appeal to the divine 
mercy. The Governments of New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia, respectively and independently, 
by vice-regal proclamation, each set apart a day for hu- 
miliation and prayer for rain. The disastrous drouth 
which - called forth this acknowledgment was terrible 
and wide-spread. The coast districts, which are the 
most thickly settled, and where the largest cities are, 
were not so severely smitten; but over an immense area 
inland from that fringe vegetation had withered and 
watercourses were dried up. Cattle by the hundred 
thousand and sheep by the million have perished. Most 
of the territory is occupied by graziers, whose aggregate 
losses would make a group of millionaires wince. Hun- 
dreds of farmers who have pushed their way into the 
drouth-stricken region are not only ruined but unable 
to procure the necessaries of life. They have seen their 
horses lie down and die, and their families reduced to 
living on bread and a little oatmeal. Central Australia 
is subject to periodical visitations of this kind; but 
there has never been a drouth previously that has 
wrought so much disaster. In part this may be account- 
ed for by the more extended occupation of the rainless 
area. There isa tradition that rain follows the plow, and 
some years ago it seemed to be justified by the charac- 
ter of the seasons that followed a rapid expansion of 
agriculture. Hence the present disappointmont and 
loss is all the greater. Another reason is, that the last 
two winters having been comparatively dry, exhaustion 
of resources was more speedy and complete. It was 
noted that in each of the three cities—Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide—a welcome change of weather 
and a considerable downpour of rain came within a few 
days of the call for prayer. Whatever may be assigned 
asthe cause, over avast extent of territory, in less 
than a fortnight after the appeal to God the drouth 
was broken up. For all that its disastrous effects will 
continue for a long time to come. Meanwhile New Zea- 
land has been scourged by hurricane and tempest, in 
the course of which vessels have been wrecked; and 
overflowing rivers, besides destroying hundreds and 
thousands of pounds’ worth of property, have caused a 
deplorable loss of life. 


-—As if to remove the dust of their synagog. 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for August Ist. 


PAUL’S MINISTRY IN ‘CORINTH.—Acts 18: I-11. 


GOLDEN Fext.—‘‘ Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.”.—1 Cor. 3: 11. 


Notes.—‘' He departed from Athens.” —Apparently 
after a very short stay, and with no great success. 
** Corinth.’’—The most important commercial cen- 
ter in Greece, situated on the peninsula connecting 
northern and southern Greece. It was a cosmopolitan 
place, where all sorts of people and religions met and 
were tolerated. ** Aquila,” ** Priscilla.’,—Roman 
names given to these Jews, possibly because their ances- 
tors had been Roman slaves. “* Claudius had com- 
manded,” etc.—This edict of the Emperor Claudius was 
made on account of some seditions that the Jews were en- 
gaged in, but was soon rescinded. Aquila and Priscilla 
soon afterward went back to Rome (see Rom. 16: 3, 4), 
and later to Ephesus (2 Tim. 4: 19). ‘Constrained by 
the word.” —Not ‘* pressed in spirit.’ Constrained by 
the obligation to preach the word, being encouraged 
by the help and sympathy of Silas and Timothy. He 
probably stopped spending his time at tent-making, 
and was supported meanwhile by gifts sent from Mace- 
donia. See Phil. 4: 15. ‘ Shook out his raiment.” 




















‘* Departed thence.’",—From the synagog, tho it would 
seem that he also left the house of Aquila. Perhaps he 
had little time now for tent-making, and found Titus 
Justus’s house more convenient. ‘* Titus Justus.” — 
The first name is that of the family, Titus, or, better, 
Titius; while the last name, Justus is a personal name. 
We reverse the- order in our names. ‘A year and 
six months.’—A very long stay, made because there 
were many Jews there, and because a large commercial 
town is not given to persecution. 

Instruction.—Paul’s example shows us that work is 
essential. He was aconstant and diligent worker in 
whatever he engaged. All success depends more on 
work thananything else. The Church is built on work. 
All growth, improvement in the world, in comforts, in 
education, in government, in religion, comes through the 
genius which resides in hard, persistent work. 

Paul’s example shows that manual labor is honorable. 
Paul was not ashamed to make a living with a needle 
and thread. Theidea that some kinds of work are hon- 
orable and others dishonorable, such as brain labor as 
contrasted with hand labor, is unworthy of a Christian. 
In Peter’s day the tanner’s business was thought of a 
low grade; but Peter went to a tanner’s house to live. 

But there are kinds of business which really are dis- 
honorable, such is a thief’s or a rumseller’s or a dis- 
tiller’s or a gambler’s, however hard they may work at 
it. Paul had the sense to work at an honest calling. 

Paul had great self-respect. He would not let people 
say that he was supported by charity or was making 
money out of his converts. He believed it was proper 
that he should be supported in that way; but he would 
not let the Gospel suffer by his asserting his rights. It 
may be a Christian duty to waive one’s rights. 

When one becomes a Christian the example will often 
produce great results. Here Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagog, a very prominent man, believed; and we 
are told that ‘‘many of the Corinthians hearing be- 
lieved.” If one does not become a- Christian his hold- 
ing back may hold back many others. 

Think how much can be done in a year and a half. 
That was a long stay for Paul. He built up the impor- 
tant Corinthian church to which he wrote two epistles. 
Some people would thinkthatif they were going to stay 
in a place for only a year or two they would not go to 
any regular church but would wander around and do no 
religious work. But Paul had a mission that con- 
strained him, and so should we. 

The message of the Lord to Paul is equally to us. 
Christ has much people in your town or city, but you 
must seek them or they will not be found. 

Think of the safety of one who is engaged in the 
Master’s work, no matter what the opposition, if he 
will only hear Jesus say: ‘‘ Iam with thee; and no man 
shall set on thee to harm thee.” 


Biblical Research. 


Tue famous fourth Eclogue of Vergil, which is de- 
voted to description of the time when the iron age shall 
have ceased and the golden age is inaugurated, has 
from time immemorial been regarded in the Christian 
Church as a prophecy referring to the Messiah, and as 
a remarkable instance of what the Church Fathers 
termed the ‘‘ Logos Spermaticus,’’ found in Socrates, 
Plato, Zschylus, and other representatives of ancient 
Greek thought. The old Greek Father made much of 
this passage, and in the Middle Ages Vergil enjoyed 
the reputation of being practically a Christian prophet. 
Nor has this interpretation of this eclog been discarded 
in our own day. Ewald particularly had tried to show 
that Vergil drew his inspiration from a Jewish Sibyl, 
and in that way at least indirectly from the old Testa- 
ment. Virtually the same position has been taken by 
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Professor Sabatier, in an essay entitled ‘‘ Note sur un 
vers de Virgile,” printed in the Etudes de Critique et d’ His- 
toire. Deuxiime Série, Paris, 1896. The writer lays spe- 
cial emphasis on the fact that after the burning of the 
Capitol in Rome, 83 B.c., on which occasion the Sibylline 
books which had been stored away there were destroyed, 
a committee was appointed in 76 B.c., consisting of 
Roman Senators, who went to Asia Minor for the pur- 
pose of making a new collection of Sibylline Oracles. 
It is probable that on this occasion the Jews succeeded 
in having the Roman Committee accept also portions of 
the Jewish Sibyl. He regards it as highly probable 
that under the name of the Erythrian or Cuma sibyls. 
these Jewish Sibylline poems found their way to Rome’ 
about the year 80 B.c., and there excited a good deal of 
attention. In this way, then, the hopes and thoughts 
of the Jewish people came to the attention of the Roman 
poet and were utilized by him in his own way and man- 
ner. Vergil does, in fact, appeal in name to a Cumzan 
Sibyl. Professor Schiirer, in speaking of this article in 
the Theol. Literaturzeitung, No. 6, draws attention to 
the fact that the example of Alexander Polyhistor shows 
how learned men in Rome, even before the days of Ver- 
gil, were acquainted with these Jewish Sibyls. And 
yet he regards it as very improbable that in the case of 
Vergil there is such a dependence on a Jewish source: 
and this for two reasons: 1. If Vergil had in mind Sib- 
ylline Books III, 787-794 (—Isaiah 11)—for this would 
have been his source for Eclogue IV—there would cer- 
tainly have been a greater similarity between him and 
the statements of the Sibyl. The details differ vastly, 
however much the fundamental thoughts may run par- 
allel. 2. Vergil does not expect the golden age from 
some future ruler, but believes that it will be inaugu- 
rated by his friend and patron, Asinius Pollio, which 
was doubtless suggested to him by the fact that during 
Pollio’s consulate, 4o B.c., the peace concluded be- 
tween Anthony and Octavianus gave promise of sucn 
an era of universal peace. 


He says particularly ‘ ¢e 
aduce.”’ 


The mention made of the child of Pollio, about 
to be born, indicates merely that in its days’ the full 
fruits of what is now begun are to be reaped and en- 
joyed. 


Science. 


AN interesting discussion on mimicry recently took 
place at a meeting of the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don. It appears that the Batesian and Miiller hypoth- 
esis that certain butterflies are preserved from the at- 
tacks of birds by reason of their resemblance to other 
bad-tasting kinds, is not so rigidly adhered to in Eng- 
land as formerly. Mr. Elwesthought, from his personal 
experiments as a collector, ‘‘that there was too much 
assumption about both the Batesian and 
theories. 





Miillerian 
In many supposed cases he doubted whether 
the so-called models were protected by taste or smell.”’ 
He referred to the extraordinary superficial resemblance 
between two Pieride found in the high Andes of Bolivia, 
and two others found at similar elevations in Ladak, 
Asia, and ‘‘ was inclined to think that similar conditions 
of environment produced similar effects.”” Several of 
the members gave evidence, from personal experience in 
the tropics, as to the extreme rarity of butterfly- 
destruction by birds, tho the President, Mr. Trimen, 
had seen birds, especially the drongo-shrike, chasing 
butterflies. Piepers, asthe result of twenty-eight years’ 
observation in the Malay region, had seen only four in- 
stances of butterflies, two of which belonged to the 
‘*protected”’ germs Eupheza, being attacked by birds, and 
had been driven to the conclusion that the phenomena 
of mimicry had nothing to do with natural selection. 
The present writer has long maintained that such cases 
of conveyance were not due to natural selection, 
but rather to similar environment or climate, or similar 
physical conditions. 


....It was thought by Lamarck, and the idea is still 
entertained by some neo-Lamarckians, that snakes which 
originally diverged from lizards lost their legs, through 
disuse, owing to their taking up the habit of burrowing 
in the soil and of forcing their way through dense 
herbage, etc. Apropos of this view the supposed sub- 
terranean habits of a Floridan snake (Stilosoma extenuata) 
are substantiated by the fact that one in the Philadel- 
phia Zoological Gardens ‘‘ burrowed with such rapidity 
and ease that that sandy loam formed scarcely any im- 
pediment to its progress.’’ With little doubt burrowing © 
habits in reptiles, legless batrachians and in insects of 
different groups have resulted in the loss of limbs. 


... The benefit done to agriculture by parasitic in- 
sects is clearly shown by the case of the reduction in 
numbers of the tussock caterpillar (Orgyia Jeucos- 
tigma), which appeared in extraordinary quantities on 
the trees in the streets of Washington, D. C., in i895. 
The next summer they were entirely harmless, so few 
appeared. This was caused by the attacks of thirty- 
seven species of ichneumons and Tachina flies. It is 
these internal parasites which preserve the balance of 
nature; for where in certain years noxious insects may 
unduly abound, they serve asa focus of attack for these 
parasites, which either prevent their increase or actu- 
ally reduce their numbers to moderate limits. 
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Overcoming. 


WHAT comes more quickly and naturally than dis- 
couragements? Sometimes we have to use all our re- 
sources to find encouragements; but discouragements 
come singly one after another or in groups, without 
being called. They spring up before us whatever path 
we take and annoy us like mosquitoes, or sting us 
like bees, or affright us like lions. They seem to con- 
spire to turn us back. We are not to go up-hill, we 
are to go down-hill; we are not to follow in the nar- 
row way, but take the broad road. 
ficulties we shall never scale the hights, never breathe 
the delicious mountain air, never regale ourselves 
with the magnificent outlooks from the towering peaks 

It was never meant that we should be overcome. 
No man is tempted beyond what he can bear. 
Strength is given us sufficient to surmount every obsta- 
It is weakness to surrender at evéry challenge, 
‘*Who goes there?’’ Either man or a weakling. If 
a man, he asserts his will; if a weakling, he takes 
alarm and runs back. Manhood has glorious powers 
and likes to assert them. Those who always take 
counsel of their fears are like the conies, a feeble folk. 
What is a discouragement? It is an unsuccessful at- 
tempt. You tryto do something and fail. If you 
are a man with the love of manly power you will try 
again. If you have made a habit of surrender, you 
will finally cease to try at all, and move in the direc- 
tion which seems to offer least resistance. 

It is a shame to a soldier to have arms and refuse, 
like a craven, to use them. It is a shame to a police- 
man to have authority, and refuse to protect the in- 
nocent and helpless. So it is a shame to a man to 
be formed for -noble ends, with divine endowments 
and splendid powers, and show an unwillingness to 
use them. These powers are meant for use, of 
course, just as much as the muscles of the body or 
the cells of the brain. If one should refuse to walk 
because the feet or legs get tired, or to move the arms 
or hands because the muscles get sore, he would be 
little more than a cripple. He should not mind the 
little discomfort which comes in this way, but train 

himself for larger and easier effort. How it dwarfs a 
man, physically, mentally, morally, to give way to 
little discouragements! Inured to no hardship, capa- 
ble of no effort, what is he in a world of action? No 
more than a wooden image. Life.is activity. It is 
work or die, swim or sink, overcome or be overcome. 

Discouragements are not impossibilities. They 
only call for 4 little more determination, a little more 
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perseverence, a little more exertion, a little more 
willingness to bear fatigue. Christ commissioned his 
disciples to do great things; but it seemed at one 
time as tho they would all fail to do even alittle thing 
for him. They slept when he wanted themi to watch, 
they forsook him in the hour of his gfeat trial, they 
denied him when he was in peril. But afterward they 
made full proof of their love for Him, and accom- 
plished greater works than they had ever dreamed of. 
They found, indeed, that all things are possible to 
them that believe. 

Discouragements are generally little things—things 
growing out of habit, or temper, orinclination. They 
beset the Apostles; but they despised them, Paul 
especially. Paul gloried in his trials and afflictions 
and sufferings. _He counted them as nothing. Not 
because they were all light and easy to bear, but be- 
cause they were of no moment compared with the 
end inview. These light afflictions, he said, which are 
but for a moment work out for usa far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. He gives a catalog of 
them in the sixth chapter of Second Corinthians, 
showing how apostles in those troublous times ap- 
proved themselves as ministers of God in afflictions, 
necessities, distresses, stripes, imprisonment, tumults, 
labors, watchings, fastings; by long-suffering, kind- 
ness, honor and dishonor, evil report and good report; 
chastened they were, but not killed, sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing; they had nothing yet possessed all 
things. Who hasin these days such discouragements 
as Paul and his co-laborers had in the days of the 
early Church? 

What are our discouragements? We get weary in 
well-doing, we get tired of watching and working, we 
find continual self-denial hard, our shoulders ache 
from heavy burdens or burdens borne continually; 
we lack patience for the little tasks; results do not 
come quickly enough or seem large enough; we dis- 
cover weaknesses where we imagined we were strong; 
God seems at times to desert us; duty, now and 
then, wears a most forbidding look. It is, finally, a 
long climb and a hard climb. 

So it is. But it is good for us. It makes such 
beautiful characters; it shows forth so grandly man’s 
magnificent powers; it makes our human nature so 
wondrously like the divine; it demonstrates man’s 
ability to overcome; it reveals the vastness of the 
possibilities of future development; it manifests the 
power of God, brings the world nearer to him, and is 
some recompense to Christ for the sufferings of his 
atoning sacrifice. 

It is hard to fight, but it is glorious to overcome. 


The New Logia. 


Last week we published a translation of the newly 
discovered Logia, or sayings of our Lord, found on a 
papyrus manuscript from Egypt of about 200 A.D. 
The Greek text is very nearly as follows, altho some 
corrections will have to be made, especially in the 
two first lines of No. 5. 


“nee kai Tore AaBAéwerc ExBareiv Td Kaéooe Td év Toys 
opVarpg Tred AdEAdod cov, 

2. Aéyet Incotg* ’Edv ui vyorebonre tov xéopov ob pi) etphoere 
tiv Baovdsiav Tov Geov" Kat 'edv uw) caBBationre Tov odBBatov 
ovx dpéode tov Iarépa, 

3. Aéye "Inoovc “Eorny év ploy tov xécuov, nal év capK; 
Ggdyv avtoicg, Kat ebpov ravtac pedbovrac, Kal ovdeva ebpov 
Supavta év abtoig’ Kai movei 4 Wuyh pov ’ent Toig vioig TOV 
‘avd porev bri Tupdoi eiow év TY Kapdia avTar. 

5. Aéyer “Inoovc’ “Orov 'edv dow [gap] deol nat to [gap] 
éopev pdvoc, TO eyo eis per’ aditdv, "Eyetpov tov Aidov, Kai 
éxei eiphoerg wés oxioov Td FbAov, Kat éyd éxei eiue, 

6, Aéyee Inooves 'Ovx gore dextdg mpoditnc év ty marpidr 
airov, ovdé iatpic roie Separetac sig Tove yevdoKovrag avrov, 

7. Aéyes Inoovc: Wé6Ace oixodopoupévy én’ Gxpov dpove iynddv 
kai éoTnptypévn, obte weceiv divatat obre KpvBivat. 

The translation we gave last week from the same 
cabled source. Nothing has yet come by mail. 

We have received the following cable dispatch to 
THE INDEPENDENT from Prof. J. Rendel Harris, of 
Cambridge University, who is recognized as one of 
the most energetic and successful living students of 
the literary history of the New Testament in the early 
centuries: 


“The new Logia are probably genuine early sayings 
of Christ. One-quarter of their text is in the canonical 
Gospels; hence three-fourths of them are the sayings 
of.our Lord that were early lost. The Greek text is 
apparently from a Semitic original, agreeably to the 
statement of Papias in reference to the Hebrew original 
of Matthew, which must have been a similar collection, 
and not the present Gospel of Matthew. 

‘*The new discovery confirms Resch’s view,in his 
discussion of the ‘ Agrapha,’ of the early existence of 
not alittle extra-canonical matter relating to our Lord, 
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as, indeed, Luke asserts to have been the case. The 
reading in this new manuscript, ‘A city built.on the 
top of a high hill’ is one which Resch foretold. This 
reading appears in the Old Syriac, and is there due to 
non-canonical influence. The text of these sayings is 
near to that of Luke, but independent. It affords 
proof that many things in Luke, where he differs from 
Matthew and Mark, which have been thought to be his 
editorial variations, will turn out to be original.’’ 

It will be seen that Prof. Rendel Harris is inclined 
to believe that these new Logia represent genuine say- 
ings of our Lord, which had been lost but are now 
recovered. That they are of a very early period there 
can be no question; but we hesitate to accept them all 
as genuine. It is well known that a number of reported 
sayings of our Lord were rejected by the consensus of 
the early Church as not genuine, altho they were cur- 
rent in certain circles; and the second of these say- 
ings may very well be of this character. It imposes 
the duty of fasting and the duty of keeping the Sab- 
bath under penalty of rejection from the Kingdom of 
God. There is nothing like this in the Gospels and 
nothing like it in any of the Epistles; indeed, the drift 
of the canonical New Testament is the other way. 
It would appear as if this might have been such a say- 
ing as would be current toward the end of the first 
century among the Ebionites, who were a Jewish 
Christian sect very zealous of the law. 

The fifth of the sayings is imperfectly preserved 
but extremely interesting. It will not be possible te 
understand it fully until the gaps are filled. The 
last part seems to be plain. It says: 

“Lift up the stone, and there thou shalt find me. 

Split the wood, and there I am.”’ 
The first part would seem to present a thought simi- 
lar to, but more recondite than the familiar statement 
of Matthew 18: 24, where Jesus says he will be with 
two or three of his disciples gathered together. In- 
deed there is in this logion an appearance of some- 
thing approaching to Gnosticism, a sort of early 
Monistic philosophy, Jesus a resident power in 
nature, the stones potential sons of Abraham, while 
the first part may represent Jesus as thus resident in 
human or spiritual existences. A more brilliant, per- 
haps less probable, suggestion is made by Prof. B. 
W. Bacon on another page. 

For the other sayings there can be found exact or 
approximate parallels of language or thought in the 
Gospels; but these two are new and strange, and will 
not immediately be accepted as genuine words cf 
Christ. If they are such, however, the conclusion 
would seem inevitable that, after the influence of St. 
Paulhad overmastered the Jewish element, a process 
of selection of the sayings of Christ took place in the 
compilation of our Gospels, omitting such as would 
seem to favor the stricter Jewish or Ebionite party. 
We may expect that the conflict over these new 
sayings will wax very warm during the next few 
months. To Professor Bacon’s able article we direct 
attention. 


The Seal Controversy. 


Our Government has again ruffled the temper of 
our British brethren. We seem to be unfortunate 
often’ in our diplomatic correspondence with the 
mother country. Our energy and directness of ex- 
pression are, perhaps, partly at fault; and it may be 
that our statesmen like to show the world, and par- 
ticularly our own people, that we are not afraid of 
England. Of course, we are not afraid of England; 
there is no reason to be afraid of her. But if we 
could eliminate all appearance of bluster from the 
notes of our State Department, nobody would be 
likely to suspect us of being afraid. 

We are clearly of the opinion that the sensitiveness 
shown by the British press was not without irritating 
cause. Passages in Secretary Sherman’s note con- 
cerning the Bering Sea sealing question are adapted, 
tho doubtless not designed, to give offense. No na- 
tion likes to be charged with bad faith or bad prac- 
tice,and Secretary Sherman’s letter declares that Salis- 
bury’s Government has been guilty of both. It is 
accused of withholding Professor Thompson’s report 
as to the condition of the seal until he could examine 
the report of our own expert and review and criticise 
it, thus placing our Government at a disadvantage; 
and it -is stated that this is not the first instance of 
like conduct onthe part of the British Government. 
This lack of good faith is charged in such direct and 
energetic terms that we do not wonder that the Brit- 
ish press thinks the United States is trying to bully 
England. 

We make this criticism of a few sentences of Secre- 
tary Sherman’s communication at the outset because 
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we think it is deserved, and that we may be free to 
comment upon the merits of the case without further 
reference to the manner in which it is presented. It 
‘is pleasant to have the assurance from London that, 
whatever the British press may say, the English Gov- 
ernment shows no less willingness that an interna- 
tional conference should be held in the autumn to see 
if further restrictions are necessary to preserve seal 
life. ; 

The English press has treated every proposition we 
have made for further restrictions as an unwarranta- 
ble attempt on our part to reopen the Paris award. 
In this, it seems to us, they do an injustice both to 
the letter and to the spirit of that award. The deci- 
sion upon most of the points was against.us. We 
accepted it, and mean to abide by it. The commis- 
sion appointed to fix the amount of pecuniary damages 
to be awarded to the Canadian sealers has not yet 
made its report; when it does we will pay, and, we 
hope, promptly. In addition to this award the Paris 
tribunal established certain regulations as nec- 
essary. Among these was the one that there should 
be a close season in which the subjects of both na- 
tions should be prohibited from taking seal anywhere 
in the Bering Sea; and another, that in the open sea- 
son, when sealing is allowed (from the first of Aug- 
ust to the 30th of April) the use of nets or firearms or 
explosives should be forbidden within the limits of 
the Bering Sea. The tribunal further declares that 
in their judgment these regulations.ought to be sup- 
plemented by others that should be agreed upon. be- 
tween the two nations concerned; that it was the 
duty of these two nations to make stipulations forthe 
carrying out of the award. Our Government declares, 
upon expert testimony, partly borne out by the report 
of the British expert, that the regulations heretofore 
adopted are manifestly insufficient to prevent the 
rapid destruction of the seal, and it has asked Great 
Britain to agree to additional restraints. It should 
be clearly understood that we have not refused to 
pay the indemnity which the international commission 
shall fix, and that we have no intention of disputing 
any part of the award of the Paris tribunal. 

The reason for the great anxiety of our Govern- 
ment is that we are satisfied that the sea] are being 
rapidly reduced in number, and that while they may 
not be entirely exterminated in the near future, the 
rate of decrease is so alarming that it must soon 
reach the point where a valuable industry will be 
practically annihilated. This industry is of great 
value to the United States. It has been decided 
that we cannot control the waters of the Bering Sea; 
and so we have proposed that Japan, Russia, Great 
Britain and the United States should, in conference, 
agree to restrain sealers—each country its own—from 
needlessly destroying seal life. 

The note of Secretary Sherman contends that the 
facts show that England has not carried out the 
regulations of the Paris tribunal, forbidding the use 
of firearms or explosives, and it calls attention to the 
insufficiency of the British patrol, it being stated that 
our Government furnished twelve vessels in 1894 for 
this service and the British Government orily one 
vessel. 

Of course Americans may view this case with some 
degree of prejudice. Making some allowance for 
that, it yet does appear that we have abundant cause 
for anxiety and that we have good ground, also, to 
urge upon England the duty of more adequate regu- 
lations. The indiscriminate slaughter of seals in 
Bering Sea is a blow at an industry of great value to 
our Government and to its citizens. We concede 
the rights of the Canadian sealers, and do not. pro- 
pose to ask them to submit to any restrictions which 
we do not impose upon our own sealers in the open 
sea. There are indications that Lord Salisbury sees 
the justice of our contention, and that the mission of 
the Hon. John W. Foster will be successful. 


John Hall, James McCosh and Patrick 
Maloney. 


Dr. McCosh and Dr. Hall were both Scotch-Irish- 
men, invited tothis country to accept important posi- 
tions. Both expected to end their lite in the United 
States. It was, we think, the duty of both of them 
to identify themselves as soon and as completely as 
possible with the institutions of the country. Todo 
this required that they should become American citi- 
zens without unnecessary delay. In his Fourth of 
July sermon, Dr. Hall said : 





It is the duty of every foreigner coming to this 
country to become acitizen as soon as practicable. As 
soon as I could become a citizen of this nation I availed 
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myself of the opportunity, and never once since I took 
out my papers have I on Election Day failed to cast my 
vote for the candidate for National, State or municipal 
office who, in my opinion, was best qualified to perform 
the duties of that office.” 


That is in every way highly creditable to Dr. Hall. 
Dr. McCosh, was probably quite as conscientious a 
man as Dr. Hall. but his head was so full of ‘‘ my col- 
lege,” that he failed to see his duty to his new coun- 
try. It was more than ten years before he became a 
naturalized American citizen. It was a question that 
naturally raised itself, If it takes a Belfast college 
professor ten years to learn enough of American in- 
stitutions to consider himself qualified to vote, how 
long should it take Patrick Maloney, of Tipperary? 
Strangely enough Patrick wrote us at the time his 
view of the subject, as follows: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir:—Ye have axed a question about Patrick 
Maloney, of Tipperary. That’s me, sor; an’, as no- 
body else is likely to take the thrubble of anserin’ ye, 
begorra I think I’il anser ye meself. 

Ye tell us that Docther McCosh has just been natu- 
ralized. Bedadan’ it was time forhim. But do ye think 
the Docther desarves credit for bein’ so procrastinatin’? 
Should he not rather be ashamed of himself for showin’ 
how little he cares for the honor of bein’ an American 
citizen? But, as me Uncle Barney says, ‘‘ betther late 
than niver.’”’ The Docther has at last been able to bring 
himself to the task of swearin’ allegiance to our repub- 
lican Government, an’ I’m rejoiced to hear it. It’s not 
every one of his cloth that can have the resolution to do 
itatall. TZhigin thu? A queen an’ constitution that 
stand pledged to maintain the Protestant religion are 
not so aisily renounced by Protestant clergymen for a 
constitution that stands pledged to maintain no reli- 
gion whatever. 

But ye wantto know somethin’ about meself. Well, 
bedad, I’m just the man that can tell ye. It didn’t take 
me ten years to bring meself to the task of renouncin’ 
allegiance to Queen Victoria. Sorraa bit. I renounced 
her to all intints an’ purposes the day I set me foot 
aboard the steamer in the Cove o’ Cork. Indeed, I’m 
not sure that I iver owed her any allegianceat all. But 
ye ax how long it should take me to learn enough of 
American institutions to consider meself qualified to 
vote. Well, sor, I can tell ye how long it did take me. 
It took me just a little over half the length of time it 
took Docther McCosh. Ye see [had no predilections in 
favor of monarchies, which it required time to eradi- 
cate. After livin’ under a system of laws that branded 
me with the mark of inferiority, I felt too grateful toa 
Government that promised me perfect equality to hesi- 
tate about givin’ it my allegiance. Before I ever saw 
Castle Garden I was an American in principle an’ in 
sympathy; an’ I was not wholly ignorant of her institu- 
tions ayther. I think five years was quite long enough 
to learn all that was necessary to enable me to vote as 
intelligently as the majority of my fellow-citizens, 
whether native or naturalized. 

But, if ye mane that Patrick Maloney is not so 
learned a man as Docther McCosh, I haven’t a word to 
say tothe conthrary. I have niver been a professor in 
acollege in Belfast or elsewhere. The English Gov- 
ernment provides no colleges or universities for me, or 
the likes of me, such as it provides for the co-religion- 
ists of Docther McCosh. Indade, it is not so many 
centuries since that liberal an’ enlightened Government 
would have put me in jail for attendin’ even a common 
hedge-school. I admit, then, that Docther McCosh is 
far me suparior in larnin’. He could write an essay 
on the ‘* Ulterior Development of Modern Esthetics,” 
that I couldn’t hold a candle to; an’ he cculd cram it 
with beautiful quotations from Hebrew an’ Greek, that 
lcouldn’t even undherstand. But, asregards knowin’ 
how to vote, I think while I subscribe for and read THE 
INDEPENDENT I shall be at no loss, any more than Doc- 
ther McCosh. Besides, when there is any hard fightin’ 
to be done—as there was when I was a greenhorn— 
Patrick Maloney is just the man to doit. Begorra! I 
would be worth a dozen Docther McCoshes! 

PATRICK MALONEY, of Tipperary. 


THE notes of returning prosperity, coming with in- 
creasing frequency, are most welcome. They come from 
just the section where the hard times have pinched 
longest and most severely—the great farming section 
of the far West and Northwest. The evidence of better 
times appears in several things: 1, There is far less 


. demand for money—the farmers are not borrowing so 


much; 2, farm loans and mortgages are being paid off; 
3, fewer loans are being renewed. These are most 
healthy indications. They show that farmers are prof- 
iting by large crops, better prices and, not least, econo- 
mies taught by the hardtimes. In the past six months 
$28,000,000, we are told, has been paid in Nebraska, 
chiefly in the rural districts, in the discharge of indebt- 
edness. Kansas reports greatly increased bank depos- 
its; Arkansas is borrowing little, and sois Iowa, All 
are engaged in debt-paying, and are thus reducing in- 
terest accounts, In the great Northwest the same signs 
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that better days are at hand are everywhere visible. 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, the Dakotas and 
Colorado, with large crops of wheat, wool, fruit and 
other products, are reducing their debt-burdens and 
clearing their farms. Diversified farming, better meth- 
ods, large yields, good prices and economy are elements 
in the returning prosperity. The good people of that 
section were led to believe that nothing could help them 
but free silver. They did not get the wish of their 
hearts; but they have got better prices, and are already 
out of the slough of despond. The recent Populist 
Convention in Nashville admitted that free silver was 
only one plank in their platform, and that asa sole 
issue in the last campaign it was insufficient. May we 
not hope that the fact of prosperity will do what the 
argument against free silver could not last fall—con- 
vince the farmer that cheap money is not necessary to 
his success? 


WE would thank Zhe Catholic Review, of this city, not 
to misrepresent THE INDEPENDENT, as it does in the fol- 
lowing: 

“ The Rev. R. L. Cave, a Campbellite preacher, has been 

appointed President of the Kentucky State University at 
Lexington. Has the National League for the Protection 
of American Institutions and the other malicious ‘ patri- 
otic’ societies, as well as THE INDEPENDENr and other 
Protestant papers that protest against religious teachers 
for the Indians, no objection to the selection of this sec- 
tarian minister to direct a ‘non-sectarian’ public college ? 
No, certainly not ; they have no complaint to make for the 
reason that he is a Protestant. If he were a Catholic 
priest, then they would all clamor that the Constitution, 
American principles, the separation of Church and State, 
etc., all demanded his instant removal from office.”’ 
Will Zhe Catholic Review please inform its readers, first, 
that Kentucky supports no State university; second, 
that this so-called Kentucky University at Lexington is 
supported by the denomination which it calls ‘‘ Camp- 
bellite”’; third, that THE INDEPENDENT has never pro- 
tested against religious teachers forthe Indians, Catho- 
lic or Protestant; and fourth, that THe INDEPENDENT 
would never think of objecting to the appointment of a 
scholar, otherwise competent, as president of a State 
university because he was a Catholic clergyman. 


WE are asked to call attention to the reply which Zhe 
Religious Telescope has made to a statement by Professor 
Wolf, in his report of the Lutheran General Synod in 
our columns. Professor Wolf stated that the General 
Synod had resolved to cease fraternal relations with the 
United Brethren in Christ because the fraternal dele- 
gate from that body, at the late meeting of the Synod, 
spoke of the missions of his Church in China, Germany, 
and othercountries. Dr. Wolf said that while his de- 
nomination desired fraternal relations with other 
Churches, it ‘‘draws the line at those who place the 
‘heathen Chinee’ and the German Lutheran in the same 
category.” The Religious Telescope denies that the 
Church of the United Brethren ‘‘ preys”? upon the Lu- 
theran Church inGermany. Itsimply seeks ‘‘to rescue 
people who have become the prey of sin and formality 
in Germany, and lead them to spiritual life.”” We are 
sorry that the General Synod thought it necessary to 
take this action. It marks a very sensitive feeling, 
There are several bodies with whom it is on terms of 
fellowship who have missions in Germany. There are 
great opportunities for all the Christian work that can 
be done in our own country, and no doubt there are 
equal opportunities in Germany. We should not resent 
itif the German Lutherans were tosend missionaries to 
this country to propagate the Lutheran religion among 
other than their own populations. The Church of the 
United Brethren is of German origin, and so is the 
Evangelical Association. They feel that they may send 
missionaries to the Fatherland, not to prey upon Luther- 
ans but to bring all who live in sin, whether unbeliev- 
ers orlapsed Christians, to right Christian living. 

WE do not get over our astonishment at one great 
archeological discovery before another is sprung upon 
us. While the Grenfell manuscripts are being copied for 
publication we. are told that M.de Morgan, who is in 
charge of the explorations of the Egyptian Government, 
has just opened a tomb, between Memphis and Aby- 
dos, in which were twenty-one chambers with coffins, 
mummies, etc., belonging to the very earliest period, of 
or before, the first dynasty. There were pieces of furni- 
ture in ivory, a statue in wood, statues in bronze, 
alabaster vases, vessels cut out of rock-crystal and 
quartzites, and hieroglyphs of a type so archaic that it 
will be difficult to read them. The sarcophagi will be 
opened at the Gizeh Museum, when it will be found 
what kings they represent. The paintings on the walls 
are somewhat in the style of those in later tombs and 
represent the achievements and funeral rites of the 
king, including the representation of the body being 
conveyed ina great sledge, drawn. by oxen and men, 
across a sacred valley to the tomb. It is to be hoped 
that the hieroglyphic texts may give an early edition of 
the Book of the Dead, and that this discovery may shed 
some new light on M. de Morgan’s theory that the 
early Egyptian civilization came from Babylonia. Such 
discoveries are now exciting great popular interest. 
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The sensational daily papers even have caught on to 
them, and forthe past week or two have been exploit- 
ing the American discoveries in the Euphrates Valley 
about which Dr. J. P. Peters has just published a vol- 
ume and the London Zimes has printed a long notice 
which has been much copied. ‘‘ Assyrium vulgo nascetur 
amomum’’; the precious Assyrian balsam grows every- 
where. 


WE are sorry for Rochester University that so strong 
and versatile a man as Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
of the Greek department in Cornell University, declines 
the presidency of that institution. Professor Wheeler 
has had experience ina Baptist institution, having gone 
to Cornell from Brown; but we presume that the re- 
moval or resignation of a professor and a president from 
Rochester, for reasons not wholly disconnected with 
theology, has something to do with Professor Wheeler’s 
declination. Inthe correspondence Professor Wheeler 
said that he could not consider the proposition so long 
as Rochester refused to admit women, and provided no 
technical schools. It is interesting to see technical in- 
struction, which an institution calling itself a university 
ought to supply, so highly valued by one who is a pro- 
fessional classical scholar; and quite as interesting is 
it to learn what Professor Wheeler’s experience in a 
men’s college anda mixed college has taught him. We 
doubt if aman can be found that has taught in a mixed 
college who would go back to the monastic system. 
Nature and experience, yes, and good order and econ- 
omy are against it. 


A WHOLE editorial in one of the best Catholic papers 
may properly be transferred into an editorial note in 
THE INDEPENDENT. It was suggested by the very 
short-sighted attempts to make it disloyal to the Catho- 
lic Church to teach inthe ‘‘ godless” public schools. 
Under the title, ‘‘ What the Public School has Done for 
Us,”’ the Milwaukee Catholic Citizen says: 


“‘Ofa dozen young Irish-American lawyers and doctors 
whom we met recently, ten admitted that they had taught 
in the public schools to derive the wherewithal to enter 
their professions. Go to the Catholic summer schools, 
East and West, and you will find that the largest element 
in attendance, and the most appreciative, are the public 
school teachers. Ask the clergymen present who it is that 
officer their young ladies’ sodalities, and who lead in the 
Catholic reading circles, and the answer usually is, The 
school-teachers. 

The public school is the ladder upon which our young 
men throughout the country climb into the professions, 
the means whereby Catholic young women become an in- 
fluence in their community for higher standards and intel- 
lectual progress. 

“‘ There are two influences among us—the saloon tending 
to pull us down; the public school tending to pull us up. 
Some of our friends would sooner quarrel with the latter 
influence than with the former. 

“« We may grant that the theory of education which neg- 
lects the moral and religious nature is one-sided and de- 
ficient; yet in ali candor we are obliged to admit that the 
public school has meant more for the social advance of the 
Irish-American element than any other single influence 
they have met. And whatever improves the social status 
of an element, whatever gives it higher ambitions and 
higher ideals, whatever accustoms it more and more to the 
decencies and elegancies of life, also raises its moral con- 
dition and its religious condition as well. 

** We believe that the acknowledgment of a fact like this 
will do no harm. In fact, it may be a wholesome consider- 
ation at a time when bigotry is seeking to capture the pub- 
lic school for itself; and when, in certain very conservative 
Catholic quarters, there is a disposition to regard the po- 
sition of public school teacher as a phase of ‘ liberal- 
ism.’”’ 


Tue Parliamentary inquiry into the South African 
affair has resulted just as everybody supposed it would 
result. The committee finds from the evidence that 
Colonel Rhodes was very greatly to blame; that while 
the wrongs of the Uitlanders of Johannesburg might 
be deemed some justification for their rising, there was 
none whatever for the conduct of Colonel Rhodes ‘in 
subsidizing, organizing and stimulating an armed insur- 
rection against the Transvaal Republic.’”’ This is ex- 
actly what all the world said as soon as the facts of the 
raid became known; but at that time it was not clear 
whether the English Government itself was not privy 
to the raid if not in complicity with it, The testimony 
shows that while it was known in London that a raid 
was being planned, Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Sec- 
retary, was in ignorance of it. Mr. Jameson and his 
fellow-adventurers have already suffered some penalty 
in the way of imprisonment for their offense, and upon 
Colonel Rhodes’s shoulders is now laid all the blame for 
organizing and stimulating the invasion. Here the 
matter will probably rest. Mr. Balfour declared in 
Parliament that the Government thought it hardly worth 
while to discuss the finding of the committee, and he has 
since said that further action is not contemplated. It 
remains to be seen whag attitude the people of South 
Africa will take toward Colonel Rhodes. He is a man 
of ambitious ideas, large wealth and great perseverance, 
and is hardly likely to give up his dream of.extending 
British influence in the Dark Continent. It is by no 
means certain that he will be repudiated even by the 
Dutch element in Cape Colony. 
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-.-.The Bishop of Missouri is reported in the London 
Times as saying, in an address at a meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, that there are 
in the United States two denominations divided simply 
on the question whether one foot or both feet should be 
washed in the ceremony after the Lerd’s Supper, one 
being known as the “‘ one-foot,” the other as the ‘‘ two- 
feet” Church. The Bishop must surely have been mis- 
informed. There have been questions of controversy 
in foot-washing denominations, but we recall none on 
the point which the Bishop is said to have mentioned. 
There have been those who held that one should both 
wash and wipe the feet of a brother, while others con- 
tended that one should wash and another should wipe. 
Questions like these have been discussed, but that of 
limiting the ceremony to one foot is new, we believe, to 
the history of feet-washing in the United States. A 
note from the editor of one of the organs of a denomina- 
tions practicing the rite, confirms our statement. He 
says: ‘‘ There has never been any controversy concern- 
ing the washing of one foot or both feet.”’ 


....Better thanany of the Jubilee verses, better even 
than the Poet Laureate’s one verse which every one 
praises, better than Sir Lewis Morris’s, or Professor 
Courthope’s, better even than Theodore Watts-Dunton’s, 
is the ‘‘ Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, written as 
the great show fades away. Read the first verse and the 
last of the five: 

**God of our fathers, known of old; 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine; 
Lord God of hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


‘* For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard; 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” 


....The cunning hand of the politician is clearly seen 
in the plank of the National Convention of Republican 
Leagues relating tothe Civil Service. It denounces as 
‘*a sham and a fraud” President Cleveland’s removal 
of veterans and competent men and extension of the 
classified service over his own appointees after their 
appointment, and asks for a modification of the rules 
for the benefit of the service and to remedy the gross 
injustice perpetrated. How are the rules to be ex- 
tended, if not over those in office? Why the sweeping 
intimation that Mr. Cleveland’s appointees are ineffi- 
cient? The manifested indignation is intended as a 
virtuous cover for a politician’s scheme to get offices for 
Republicans. The offense of the last Administration 
was that it appointed Democrats. The ‘‘sham and 
fraud” so eloquently assailed are not nearly so obvious 
asthe sham and fraud of the declaration. 


....Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, is to be congratu- 
lated for vetoing the proposed ordinance which gave 
the General Electric Railway Company the privilege of 
substituting without any compensation overhead for 
underground wires. The council had the power to pass 
this ordinance under a clause in the infamous Allen bill 
teat has just gone into effect; but the Mayor’s veto will 
probably kill it, as the corrupt members of the Alder- 
men can hardly muster a two-thirds vote to override the 
Mayor. One Alderman has been openly charged with 
blackmailing the Electric Railway Company for $100,- 
000 with which to ‘‘ grease the way ’’ through the City 
Council; but whether this can be proved or not, every 
one knows that many of the members of the Board are 
in politics for what they can get out of it. 


....We are delighted to hear that among the plunder 
brought back by Mr. Schechter, the Rabbinical reader 
at Cambridge, from his recent explorations of Jewish 
synagogs in Egypt, there are some more leaves of the 
Hebrew Ecclesiasticus. How many is not yet an- 
nounced. There is something of poetical justice in the 
manner that these fragments have found their way into 
the hands of the first discoverer of the Hebrew Sirach, 
who was in danger of being somewhat displaced by the 
Oxford men, with their many leaves against his single 
one. There will soon be room for a fine edition of 
Sirach in Hebrew. 


....Such a difficulty as that between Japan and Ha- 
waii is eminently one for arbitration, and if Hawaii has 
offered to arbitrate she is in the right, and it would not 
be decent for Japan to refuse. The difficulty is one, 
however, that, in the case of annexation, will be passed 
over to the United States; and between two such Pow- 
ers there would be no bullying and no fear, but the 
mutual desire to find the right conclusion, which could 
easily be done by arbitration. 


....The article by the Rev. B. L. McElroy on Miners’ 
Wages is certainly timely; but it was written before the 
present strike. Whatever real ground of complaint 
there may be as to wages, it- is clear that there are 
others, such as company stores and false weights, that 
have much to do with the matter. Let the bosses treat 
their workmen honestly. Mr. De Armitt’s miners do 
not complain. 
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The New Sayings of Jesus. 
BY PROF. BENJAMIN W. BACON, 


Or Yace Universiry. 


THE Logia are delivered tothe world with merely the 
determination of the date of writing as probably the 
latter half of the second century. Experts in the higher 
criticism must decide on the authenticity of the sayings, 
their value and relation te known sources, the date and 
probable purpose of the compilation of which they 
formed a part (the original authorship of which may, of 
course, go back a century or more beyond the date of 
the Behnesa document), the character of the composi- 
tion and of its sources. Is it a transcript of one of 
those primeval lost documents of the faith which under- 
lie our-canonical Gospels? Was its author some com- 
panion of the Apostles stringing together after the 
formless plan of the almost contemporary Jewish trea- 
tise, Pirke Aboth (‘Sayings of the Fathers’’), his 
memoranda of the Master’s teachings? Was he by 
bare possibility the Apostle Matthew himself, of whom 
Papias (145-160 A.D.) declares, on the authority of John 
the Presbyter, of Ephesus (ca. 100 A.D.), that he ‘* com- 
piled the logia of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue, and 
every man translated it as he was able”? Or again, is 
it a mere leaf from the note-book of some eclectic dilet- 
tante of the second century, collecting from third-rate 
sources miscellaneous dicta attributed to the Lord? 
These questions are of vital importance, but they can- 
not be definitely answered offhand. 

A starting-point is given by the discoverers them- 
selves. The document was part of a considerable mass 
belonging mostly to the first and second centuries, in- 
cluding other Christian writings, among them portions 
of Matthew in athird-century text. Paleography has, 
it is true, but scanty material as yet for this period; but 
the Roman character of the uncial script indicates a 
date not later than 200 A.p., tho the entire third cen- 
tury lies within the possibilities. On the other hand, 
the usual abbreviations of biblical manuscripts are em- 
ployed; and this, and the book-form instead of the roll, 
make a date earlier than 150 A.D. extremely improbable. 
We may take it as fairly settled that our fragment be- 
longs to the latter half of the second century, or at 
least is not earlier. But at this date our canonical Gos- 
pels had already world-wide currency and a supremacy 
practically unchallenged. Weare verging on the pe- 
riod when the fame of Pantenus, Clement and Origen 
is to make Alexandria the great seminary of Christian 
learning and critical research. It is the age in which 
the Syrian Church is translating its fourfold Gospel, 
Tatian is publishing his Diatessaron, or Harmony of 
the Four, Irenzus declaring that there is as much rea- 
son in the nature of things for a fourfold Gospel as for 
four corners of the earth and four winds of heaven. 
Of all the Gospels that of Matthew had earliest and 
most universal currency. What kind of scribe must 
that have been who in such an age should have 
thought it worth while to set down for separate pres- 
ervation eight Jogia of Jesus of which at least four 
are mere parallels, in whole or in part, to sayings 
reported by Matthew, sometimes in the very same 
words, sometimes more fully, or reported sometimes by 
more than one canonical evangelist, always with im- 
measurably greater authority than our scribe could 
have? Was he one ofa heretical sect so remote from 
the main stream of Christian tradition as to be still con- 
tent with the crudest apology for a gospel, one of the 
most primeval of attempts at stringing together dis- 
connected utterances of the Lord? Evenin Egypt so 
remote a sect must have been hard to find in 150-200 
A.D.; and if it existed, where are the marks of its pecu- 
liarities of doctrine? True the Sum finds here both Ebi- 
onitism and Gnosticism; but that, as the writer well 
says, depends entirely on the interpretation. Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt find not a trace of either. 

The text of the fragment, as reproduced from the 
Journal's cabled transliteration, would be as follows: 
[Professor Bacon’s transliteration is nearly the same as 
our own, p. 12, to which we refer. ] 

The editors’ translation is as follows: 

1... . ‘and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye.’’ (= Matt. 7: 5; Luke 
6: 42.) 

2. ‘Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in 
no wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the 
Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.” 

3. ‘* Jesus saith, 1 stood in the midst of the world, and in 
the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them; and my soul griev- 
eth over the sons of men because they are blind in their 
heart.”’ 


5. ‘‘ Jesus saith, Wherever there are . , and there 


is one alone, Iamwith him. Raise the stone, and 
there thou shalt find me. Cleave the wood, and there 
am I.” 


6. ‘‘ Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country, neither doth a physician work cures upon them 
that know him.”” (In part—Luke 4: 24; Matt. 13: 57; Mark 
6: 4; John 4: 44.) 

7. ‘Jesus saith, A city built upon the top ofa high hill 
and stablished can neither fall nor be hid.’’ (Similar to 
Matt. 5: 14.) 

The employment of the abbreviations current among 
scribes of the New Testament is by no means the only 
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-tdication that the transcriber was a Christian. The 
name in vogue in the outer world, and indeed most com- 
mon among all but the very earliest Christians was 
Christus or, by misunderstanding, Chrestus. Moreover 
there is something more than mere needless repetition 
in the solemn, almost ritual reiteration at every saying 
‘Jesus saith.”” This is not the manner of ‘‘ note-books.”’ 
Even apart from the simultaneous discovery of other 
Christian documents in the same mass our conclusion 
would make the fragment Christian both in origin and 
transcription. 

But a Christian transcriber in the latter part of the 
second century cannot have been ignorant of the canon- 
ical parallels to the greater part of his logia. What 
then was his object in transcribing them? We are told 
he belonged to a heretical sect, and hence if not igno- 
rant of our Gospels, preferred this cruder, simpler col- 
lection. Granting the highly improbable assumption of 
such ignorance in 150-200 4.D., only three possibilities 
remain open for the derivation of the material. 

1. It was invented in the interest of some heretical 
doctrine or doctrines. 

Postponing for the present the question of the 
heretical or otherwise extraneous derivation of certain 
parts of the group, I am confident that no one having 
seen a superficial acquaintance with the second century 
Gnostic inventions of this character, ¢. g., the Pistis 
Sophia, with its grotesque and prolix expositions of 
Gnostic doctrine in the form of discourses by the risen 
Christ to favored apostles, will entertain for a moment 
the classification of our fragment with these. 

2. It is an adaptation of material taken from our Gos- 
pels to the wants of the unorthodox. 

Again the touchstone of contemporary literature of 
the kind described is fatal to the suggestion. This was 
Marcion’s plan. But Marcion’s gospel has been proved 
to be simply our Luke mutilated by the excision of what 
conflicted with Marcionite Gnosticism. That which 
completely negatives both the above suppositions—all 
suppositions of a heretical-origin for the fragment—is 
the utter lack of the never-failing characteristic of such 
productions, the doctrinal avimus. The heretic is in- 
evitably betrayed by his ¢tendenz. But if anything is 

’ characteristic of this group of logia as a group, it is its 
absolutely miscellaneous character, its colorlessness. 
The author has no purpose to subserve but the pres- 
ervation of logia of Jesus as such. 

There would seem to be but a single further possibil- 
ity of derivation. The transcriber was not a heretic, 
he was not ignorant that his material was largely dupli- 
cated by vastly superior authority; nevertheless he had 
an interest to preserve it. That interest can scarcely 
have been other than the motive which already actuated 
‘*many,” according to Papias, to gather logia of the 
Lord at the very beginning of the second century, in the 
circle at Ephesus which had known the last survivors 
of the generation of eye-witnesses. It was an interest 
no less vividly felt by the fellow-countryman and per- 
haps contemporary of our writer, the great Clement of 
Alexandria. It did not guarantee against the inclusion 
as logia of Jesus of occasional extracts from apocryphal 
books, as when Papias himself attributes to Jesus the 
prophecy from the Apocalypse of Baruch regarding the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil in the Messianic age; 
but it had the merit of not despising even such writings 
as the Gospels ‘‘ according to the Hebrews ”’ and ‘‘ac- 
cording to the Egyptians,” when it had reason to think 
them possessed of genuine old tradition. 

In any event, even were the latest transcriber some 
mere half-informed eclectic, the internal characteris- 
tics of the Logia are sufficient to guarantee the purity 
and antiquity of their derivation. Their independence 
of our Gospels is self-evident. Be it that the medium 
of transmission was Ebionite, Gnostic, or what you 
will, the source from which our collector got them must 
go back, and that by channels uncontaminated by as- 
similation to the canonical stream of tradition, to the 
time when those primitive compilations of logia spoken 

of by Papias were still in vogue, which nevertheless 
had already within the limits of the first century been 
largely superseded by biographies of the type of our 
Synoptics. Fromthe time that Mark, apprised by the 
death of Peter and Paul andthe rapid disappearance of 
the generation of eye-witnesses, first undertook to write 
down ‘‘ doth the things said and the things done”’ by 
Jesus, tho himself ignorant of the order of events, and 
hence manifestly unaware of the existence of a bio- 
graphical Gospel of Matthew—still more from the time 
when Luke acquainted according to his preface (Luke 
I: 1) with ‘‘ many’”’ such attempts, had completed that 
‘first treatise’? which in the second (Acts 1: 1) he 
speaks of as ‘‘ concerning the things which Jesus began 
both to do and to teach,” mere compilations of logia had 
no chance of survival save through the subsequent in- 
terest of the antiquarian. Tosuch a double chance, or 
double providence, do we owe, in all likelihood, the 
present ‘‘survival.’’ The fact that logion 1 was not ex- 
cluded inspite of an apparently very great similarity 
to its canonical parallels points to the adoption of this 
second alternative. On the other hand, we must beware 
of pushing the theory to any such extreme as the identi- 
fication of our fragment as part of any particular 

collection of logia, It cannot be from that of Matthew 
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nor from that of Papias; still less can it have been a 
“* gospel” in the fuller, biographical sense, such as for 
a time lingered alongside the greater four. The mere 
diversity of its eight sayings proves this. 

If now we turn at last to the question of the indi- 
vidual authenticity of the new agrapha, we shall not be 
greatly disturbed by charges of Ebionite and Gnostic 
‘‘ forgery,” since confessedly this all depends on ‘“ in- 
terpretation.’’ We willingly confess, however, toa de- 
gree of skepticism toward logion 3, which seems to have 
escaped any such imputation. Its supra-mundane 
standpoint, its threefold parallelism and Hebraistic lan- 
guage would not in the least surprise us in such a work 
as we conceive that *‘ Wisdom of God”’ to have been, 
from which is borrowed the complaint of Luke 11: 49- 
52 (—Matt. 23: 34-36) and perhaps Matt 23:37, 38 
(= Luke 13: 34, 35) as well. Neither does it surprise us 
to find our editors referring to Baruch 3: 37 as a similar 
personification of the divine Wisdom. True, we are re- 
ferred also to John 7: 37; but the priority is at least as 
likely to be on the side of our logion as on the other 
side. We must therefore still continue to feel a dis- 
position to regard this utterance as telonging originally 
inthe month of the divine Wisdom, tho it may have 
shared the fate of the passage from the Apocalypse of 
Baruch in the logion of Papias. 

But logion 2, we are told, is ‘‘at variance with the 
accepted teachings of Christ, a Jewish [better ‘‘ Ebion- 
ite’’] forgery in support of the Jewish Sabbath.” 

Tho loth to deprive our Seventh Day Baptist brethren 
of their cause for great rejoicing, one cannot but admit 
the principle that reputed logia of Christ must be inter- 
preted in accordance, and not ‘‘at variance’’ with his 
accepted teachings, if such interpretation be possible. 
In this case it happens to be the adverse interpretation 
which is impossible. The accusative of specification, 
‘unto the world” entirely takes away the ritual, Jewish, 
or Jewish-Christian, sense of the logian in both clauses, 
and makes it instead an admirable and characteristic 
example of the true conservatism of Jesus. We know 
him to have opposed all mere iconoclasm, to have sought 
a higher fulfilment for every jot and tittle of the 
Law which he superseded, to have declared him least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven who should teach the mere 
‘loosing ’’ of ‘‘ one of these least commandments,” and 
him ‘* great” who should ‘* both do and teach them.’ 
As in Mark 7:15 (cf. Luke 11: 41), the law of cleanand 
unclean meats receives ‘‘ fulfilment” in a higher appli- 
cation, as in John 5: 17, the law of the Sabbath itself is 
similarly spiritualized; so here both fasting and Sab- 
bath-keeping are to be ‘‘not destroyed but fulfilled.” 
Christians also have a fast, but ‘‘ u#to the world,” an as- 
ceticism like that of Paul (1 Cor. g: 25), that by the sac- 
rifice of worldly good they may ‘find the kingdom of 
God.”’ In like manner they ‘‘ sabbatize”’ a Sabbath; 
but itis by entering into the fellowship of service with 
God, the divine Sabbath of John 5:17 and Heb. 3: 1-11. 
Thus they learn to ‘‘see the Father.’”’ Thus inter- 
preted the whole logion is in the line of Is. 58, and per- 
fectly in the spirit of Jesus. 

The first and fragmentary part of logion 5 is ad- 
mitted to be parallel to Matt. 18: 20. It deals, there- 
fore, with the organization for worship and government 
of the Christian congregation, as the successor of the 
synagog, as to whose authority and worship the rabbis 
had a somewhat similar saying. The natural inference, 
then, especially ina group of logia where parallelism 
and antithesis are observed in the highest degree, is 
that the speaker does not wander off in the sec- 
ond half into the most irrelevant of panthe- 
istic platitudes. Were it possible for the words 
to. bear so insipid a meaning as appears to have 
been given them by those who find ‘‘ pantheism” 
here, argument for their authenticity would indeed be 
hopeless. But have the ‘‘destructive critics” con- 
sidered that éyepov tov AwWov does not mean ‘‘raise 
the stone’’ in the ordinary sense, but can only 
mean ‘‘set upright the stone,’”’ as Jacob set up the 
stone at Bethel, Saul the great altar of the battle- 
field of Gibeon, and patriarchs and prophets were wont 
to do for every sacrifice, till the concentration of all 
worship at Jerusalem in Josiah’s day superseded the 
old law of Exod. 20: 24. We must look to Abra- 
ham building the altar of unhewn stone and ‘‘cleav- 
ing the wood’”’ at the holy place of Jehovah-Jireh 
(Gen. 22: 3, 8, 9), if we would get the sense of 
this logion.* Then its connection with the first 
half becomes clear. As the worship and authority 
of the synagog passes over to the Christian éxxAyoia, 
because of the spiritual presence of its Head (cf. 1 Cor. 
5: 3, 4), so the sacrificial worship also finds its fulfil- 
ment, not in Jerusalem only, nor in Mount Gerizim, but, 
as in the days of believing Abraham and the patriarchs, 
wheresoever a spiritual worshiper erects his altar of 
unhewn stone and cleaves the wood for sacrifice. 
There, too, Christ himself will be found present with 
the worshiper, high priest and victim in one. 

Such interpretations are as yet mere possibilities, not 
demonstrations. But new sayings of Jesus are not so 
readily obtainable that we can affofd to adopt the short 


and easy method of pronouncing them ‘‘forgeries”’ 
offhand, while such possibilities are open. 


Vase UNIvERsITY. 





*I owe the suggestion to my father, L. W. Bacon, D.D., of Nor- 
wich, Conn, 
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THE national organization of the Young People’s 
Christian Unions of the Universalist Church met in 
convention, July 7th-11th, in Detroit. An attendance 
of 800, mostly members of Unions from twenty-five 
different States, Territories and Provinces, was regis- 
tered. These, with their banners, their white and blue 
badges, their songs and their enthusiasm, were the talk 
and attraction of the week in the city of the straits. 
Without doubt the extreme and continued heat cut down 
the size of the delegations, but it exerted no perceptible 
inflence on the spirit of the sessions. The Church of 
Our Father, where the Convention was held, had been 
made gay with colors and banners, and its spacious au- 
ditorium and vestries and the Jarge ‘‘ Annex,”’ were 
thronged from opening to close. 

A membership of 15,000 was reported, in about 500 
Unions, twenty-three having been formed during the 
year. New members to the number of 1,874 have been 
enrolled, and 576 members of Unions have joined the 
various. home churches. The statistics presented re- 
lated largely to mission work done, to literature circu- 
lated, and to money raised. For it should be remem- 
bered that the Y. P. C. U. is not an organization for 
holding annual conventions merely, but an auxiliary of 
the Church in all its extension work. The Rev. Dr. 
McGlauflin, of Atlanta, is the Southern missionary of 
the Y. P.C. U. His report was highly encouraging, 
and was received with applause. Secretary Canfield 
read a comprehensive report of the work of which his 
Office is the center. Over $6,000 had been raised for 
missions and other general work. Onward, the organ 
of the young people, is taken in all the unions, but not 
by nearly all the members. The Post-office Mission has 
been in active operation during the year, and has con- 
siderably extended the area of its labors. 

The business of the Convention occupied one long 
session each day. Mass-meetings were held each even- 
ing, and an interval was found nearly every afternoon 
for an excursion, which the Detroit Union had pianned, 
to some point of interest or attraction. It was inspiring 
to witness the eagerness and faithfulness of the dele- 
gates in attending to business. Through the long ses- 
sions, with a packed assembly and torrid heat, they 
remained in their places and pushed on the program. 
President Felt, of Tacoma, who has served the Conven- 
tion most satisfactorily for three years, declined re- 
election, and was succeeded by Harry M. Fowler, of 
Ohio. Some reorganization of the Executive Board was 
also made; but the Rev. H. L. Canfield, of Boston, is 
retained in the important office of Secretary. 

Some warmth of debate was generated over the pro- 
posal to arrange for a simultaneous meeting of the Y. 
P. C. U. and the Y. P. R. U., which is the organization 
of the Unitarian young people, and is scarcely more 
thana year old. The sentiment among the delegates 
was strongly in favor of such an arrangement, tho it 
was explained that no amalgamation of the two bodies 
was intended or desired. On the other hand, an influ- 
ential minority deprecated the proposal. They argued 
that, while Universalists and Unitarians agree in many - 
things and should co-operate in those particulars, they 
are still of different theological tendencies. The Uni- 
tarians eliminate the christological element from the 
Gospel. To them it is the man Jesus who gave us our 
religion. The Universalist tendency is to emphasize 
the work and mission of the Christ. It was also pointed 
out that the policy of meeting at the same place every 
year would often involve a sacrifice of convenience for 
one or both bodies. The fact that the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention is chiefly a business organization was also men- 
tioned as a reason for continuing separate sessions. 
After discussion it was finally agreed to ‘‘suggest”’ to 
the Unitarian organization that the next annual meet- 
ing of both bodies be held in the same city, that some 
interchange be planned, and that at least one union 
mass-meeting be arranged. Dr. E. C. Sweetser, of Phil- 
adelphia, who was present as the representative of the 
Geneeal Convention of Universalists, made an ineffect- 
ual effort to have the proposal enlarged so as to include 
other organizations of young people. 

The addresses at the mass meetings were on appointed 
topics by appointed speakers, and ranged from ‘‘ The 
Opportunities of Truth” to ‘ Christian Citizenship” 
and the administration of charities. Congresses were 
held Friday on Civics, Charities, Institutional Church 
Work, Devotions and Missions. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
head of the Bureau of Reformers in Washington, was 
present and contributed much by his enlightening and 
inspiring words te the profit of the meetings held in the 
interest of Christian Citizenship. 

A happy feature of the occasion was the exchange of 
curtesies between the Convention and the Detroit min- 
isters and churches. Pastors of Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational churches appeared on the plat- 
form at frequent intervals. Dr, H. P. De Forest of the 
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Woodward Avenue Congregational Church joined in a 
cordial word of welcome to the Unions at the opening 
meeting. On Sunday Universalist clergymen preached 
in a dozen or more of the city cburches, including 
several Methodist, Baptist and Congregational churches 
along with the Unitarian and Universalist. Theclosing 
session on Sunday evening was deeply interesting and 
impressive. After a strong sermon on the authoritative 
leadership and practical indispensability of Christ to 
organizations like the Y. P.C. U., by the Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, of Salem, Mass., the Lord’s Supper was observed 
and the parting hymn, ‘‘God be with You till We 
Meet Again,’”’ sung with visible emotion by the great 
congregation. 

Derrort, Micn. 


The Reformed Jews. 
BY THE REV. J. P. GERRIE, 


Tue Central Conference of the American Rabbis will 
long remember their eighth annual gathering at Mon- 
treal, July 6th-roth. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec Sir J. A. Chapleon: the Dominion Minister of 
Public Works, the Hon. J. Q. Tarte; the Mayor of Mon- 
treal, Mr. R. Wilson-Smith; the Hon. James Guerin, of 
the Quebec Legislature, and others delivered cordial 
addresses of welcome at the opening meeting, and at a 
later date Mr. B. A. Boas tendered the visitors a most 
elaborate banquet at the Windsor Hotel. Very appre- 
ciative words were spoken of the respectable citizenship 
of the Canadian Jews, and of the fuliest freedom en- 
joyed by all creeds and classes under the British Con- 
stitution. The responses were equally appreciative of 
the kindness received, and the kindly feeling that was 
cherished found a fitting expression in the words of 
Rabbi Leucht when he said: ‘‘If I were not an Ameri- 
can I would be a Canadian.” 

Perhaps the two most striking figures of the Confer- 
ence were the President, Rabbi Wise, of Cincinnati, 
and the Vice-President, Rabbi Leucht, of New Orleans. 
The utterances of both men were marked by a great 
catholicity of spirit, and by large scholarship. We 
quote these words from Dr. Wise: ‘‘ If a man tells me, 
for example, that there can only be one interpretation 
of Scripture, and that interpretation is his interpreta- 
tion, I say, friend, will you allow me to use my reason 
in respect of the matter? I give you the utmost free- 
dom; accord a like privilege to me.’”’ In striking har- 
mony with these words comes this quotation from Rab- 
bi Leucht: ‘‘ How absurd it is to suppose that one little 
section of humanity should possess ail the truth, while 
all the rest had none of it. Truth, the highest truth, is 
an ideal after which we all strive, but to which we never 
wholly attain.” Higher criticism was warmly com- 
mended by both rabbis, and in this connection we 
quote from Dr. Wise: ‘‘ We have parted with the Mid- 
dle Ages. We have parted with literalism. We have 
accommodated ourselves to a fresh civilization, which 
has a new hope, and yet which is in the main harmoni- 
ous with Mosaic teaching. We exercise our judgment. 
We willnot accept something merely because it is old 
or has a semblance of authority. We will investigate 
for ourselves.’’ And then, as if to confirm Rabbi 
Wise, were heard these words from Dr. Leucht: ‘‘ We 
do not believe that religion is a fixed thing as the head 
of Minerva. It isa growth. Divine influences are at 
work ali the time. We accept what answers to life and 
experience; we reject that which, while it had its use 
at one time, answers to no vital relation of modern ex- 
perience.” ‘ 

An interesting feature of the Conference was the 
eulogy at the memorial service by Rabbi Hirschberg, 
of Boston, on the late Rabbi Israel Joseph, of Cincin- 
nati, which was pronounced a literary masterpiece. 
Two animated discussions followed on the Theology 
of the Old Prayer-Book and the Funeral Agenda. 
Professor Margolis, of Cincinnati, read a paper on the 
former which he described as pessimistic, and Rabbi 
Stolz, of Chicago, one on the latter in which was advo- 
cated greater simplicity of funerals and a service for 
the living rather than the dead. In the after discus- 
sion, the humane and reasonable burial of suicides was 
warmly recommended. Among the other deliverances 
of the conferences were resolutions favoring a Jewish 
catechism, co-operation for the improvement of the 
marriage laws of the Republic, a Jewish Chautauqua, 
congratulations to Queen Victoria on her diamond jubi- 
lee, and the sending of nodelegates to the Congress of 
Religions at Nashvillethrough want of sympathy with 
the movement. Aitera scholarly paper by Rabbi Sand- 
field, of Memphis, Tenn., on Indifferentism, and the 
transaction of business, the Conference adjourned to 
meet at Atlantic City. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


Mcr. SAMBUCETTI’S report to the Pope on the 
growth of Catholicism in England calls attention, it is 
said, to the number of Methodists who have been re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. 


....The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union set 
aside Monday of this week asa special day of prayer 
for raising the $250,000 necessary to clear the Woman’s 
Temple at Chicago fromdebt. The amount due isabout 
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$309,000, but Marshall Field has promised to give 
$50,000 if the remainder is paid before January 1st. If 
it is not paid by that time the building will pass into his 
hands. 


....Prof. Henry Chugchill King, who has been pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Oberlin College for six years, 
has been elected to the chair of Systematic Theology in 
the Theological Seminary, to take up the work laid 
down by ex-President Fairchild, who, however, will be 
able to continue some work for the seniors. Professor 
King graduated from Oberlin College in 1879, and from 
the seminary in 1882, and has spent several years in 
study at Harvard University and the University of 
Berlin. 


....The Pope has issued a reply to the address signi- 
fying attachment to the Holy See, which was signed by 
the bishops who attended the recent canonization cere- 
monies. The Pope exhorts the bishops to inculcate re- 
spect for the Holy See throughout the Catholic world, 
and adds: 

“‘ Every day the necessity appears greater for replacing 
the Holy See in the position Providence assigned to it. As 
long as the difficulties which oppress us endure we will con- 
tinue to complain of the violence done the Papacy, and sto 
demand the rights safeguarding our liberty.” 


....Three Russian priests have been appointed to 
look after the spiritual wants of the workmen on the 
great Siberian Railway,as reports had reached the Holy 
Synod in St. Petersburg that many of the workmen 
were leading sad lives of immorality. On those por- 
tions of the railway over which it is already possible to 
run rough trains wagons have been fitted up as churches, 
and several of these travel along the line from place to 
place. They are crowded at service time, and the 
three priests already employed are crying out for 
helpers. 


....As the full report in regard to the pledges for the 
Baptist mission debt are given.it appears that the larg- 
est sum donated was by Massachusetts—$61,035; next 
come New York with $55,543; Pennsylvania, $24,951; 
New Jersey, $23,658; Illinois, $15,862; Ohio, $13,459. 
The whole Southwestern district, from Nebraska to 
Texas, gave a little over $4,000; the trans-Missouri dis- 
trict—Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, etc.—$1,280; the 
Pacific coast, $4,646, while the foreign missionaries gave 
$2,593, France leading with $767, followed by Burma, 
China, India, Assam, etc. The gifts came largely from 
Baptists of moderate means; and while the entire sum— 
$253,031—is somewhat in excess of the amount needed 
for the debt, it will. be almost all absorbed in the pay- 
ment of interest and expenses. 


....The Church Army, connected with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is continuing its work. It has ob- 
tained the use for two years of the House of the Evan- 
gelist, formerly connected with the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, on Madison Avenue, as headquarters for the 
army inthe metropolis. It hasalso undertaken to reach 
suburban and country villages by means of vans con- 
structed for the purpose and so arranged as to bea 
traveling house for four men, carrying a supply of 
tracts and publications, and a cabinet organ for use at 
services. The van is to gofrom village to village, seek- 
ing places where religious provision is inadequate or 
wholly lacking. A religious census is to be taken and 
night services of an informal character to be held. 


....The proposition to make the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury Primate of the Episcopal Church in all parts of 
the world has apparently fallenthrough. The English- 
men were very anxious for it, but the one hundred and 
forty-four American bishops were solid in their opposi- 
tion, and with them went a number of the colonial bish- 
ops. One of the Americans is reported to have said to 
a representative of the Associated Press: ‘‘ The inde- 
pendent Church in America would never consent to sur- 
tender a particle of its independence.’’ While the work 
of the conference is still in the committee stage no defi- 
nite information has been given as to its action, altho 
it is evident that the social duties of the Church are re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention. It is reported that 
Bishop Potter made a strong speech urging that bishops 
act as arbitrators in labor disputes, and in general the 
American representatives have been prominent, espe- 
cially in this line. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, in 
order to obviate some of the difficulties arising with re- 
gard to the relations held by the Endeavor societies 
and Sunday-schools to it and to the Woman’s Boards, 
has proposed that the Young People’s societies, so far 
as may be agreeable, shall send their contributions 
through the Woman’s Boards, while the Board itself 
shall take direct charge of all foreign missionary work 
among the Sabbath-schools. This is in accord with a 
special request from some of the Woman’s Boards, and, 
while there is no obligation laid down, it is hoped that 
the plan will receive general approval. In view of this 
it is understood that the objects hereafter assigned to 
the Woman’s Boards shall, as far as may be found ex- 
pedient, include men missionaries as well as other 
features of the work, the Board continuing to administer 
all funds’and assign all subjects. The income of the 
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Board for the month of June was $27,929, a falling off 
of $4.291 from the receipts for June, 1896. For two 
months the receipts have been $41,622, less by $12,052 
than for the two months of 1896. The loss in each case 
is entirely in legacies, which fell off during June $12,241, 
and for the two months, $17,631. Every other depart- 
ment shows a gain. 


....The reports presented at the General’ Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland show that the Church 
has on its rolls 287,689. communicants, an increase on 
the year before of 4,158. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that while the population of the High- 
lands is decreasing the churches report considerable 
additions to their membership. In view of the discus- 
sion with regard to union with the United Presbyterian 
Church, it was brought out that the income of the Free 
Church for schemes in all departments during the past 
year was $3,369,415; that of the United Presbyterian 
Church $2,032,100, and of the Established Church $1,- 
988 510. Of these receipts the foreign missions account 
showed receipts of $272,705, and $21,825 transferred from 
general funds. Of this a little more than one-half 
were contributions to the general fund, and again 
a little more than half of that, or something less 
than $90,000, were by gifts from congregaticns. 
The receipts for the sustentation fund, including the 
stipends to ministers, and allowance to widows, were 
about $850,000. The general home missions account. 
included expenditures of about $38,000; education near- 
ly $20,000. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
showed receipts of nearly $75,000, and the societies for 
work among the Jews received a little over $55,000, 


....The Rev. John Lee, Chairman of the Committee 
on Religious Liberty for Protestants in South America, 
of the Chicago Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, having 
failed to accomplish important results by appeals to 
Cardinal Gibbons and the Pope, recently addressed a 
letter to President McKinley in reference to the mar- 
riage laws of Peru, Bolivia-and Ecuador. He has re- 
ceived a response from the State Department, in which 
the following paragraphs occur: 


“On October 26th last our Minister at Lima reported 
that the Peruvian bill concerning the registration of the 
marriages of foreigners failed for lack of agreement be- 
tween the two houses. The Senate passed a bill satisfac- 
tory to the foreign element, and the House of Deputies 
amended it by providing for civil marriage. The session 
came to an end before an agreement could be reached. 

“‘On March 31st last the department advised ourLega- 
tion at Lima of its hopes that Peru would adopt a marriage 
law more consonant with the general practice of modern 
nations, and expressed its concern lest the civil rights of 
American citizens in that quarter might be impaired 
through the deficiency of existing law. It was further 
stated that this Government would be glad to learn that the 
subject would be revived at the next session of the Con- 
gress and satisfactorily disposed of.”’ 


It is worth while to recall that the appeal to the Pope 
resulted in the following reply from the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State to Cardinal Gibbons: 


‘“‘T wrote to the Apostolic Delegate for the republics of 
Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador to obtain precise information 
as to the legal statusof Protestants there, regarding the 
free exercise of religious worship and the celebration of 
marriages. I am ina position to state that the Protestants 
in Peru, far from being restricted in the free exercise of 
their worship, are rather accorded a larger degree of toler- 
ation than is compatible with a strict construction of the 
political constitution of these countries. As to the solem- 
nization of marriages, the Delegate informs me that, while 
the constitution of Peru recognizes no other form as valid 
thanthat prescribed by the Council of Trent, Protestants 
do, as a matter of fact, wed with religious ceremony, in the 
presence of ministers, and civilly before the consuls and 
ambassadors of their respective countries. The same con- 
dition of things relative to marriage exists in Bolivia and 
Ecuador.”’ 


Meantime correspondence was entered into with mis- 
sionaries in South America. Dr. Thomas B. Wood 
wrote as follows concerning the report of the Apostolic 
Delegate: 


‘Since the coming of Monsignore Macchi, the Apostolic 
delegate, to Peru, we have been falling under a series of 
new restrictions beginning in December, 1893, with a local 
decision excluding our marriages from civil registry in 
Callao, and ending in November, 1895, with a supreme ex- 
ecutive decree outlawing them sweepingly, and declaring 
that their previous recognition had been contrary to the 
constitution, without stating in what respect. The decision 
of 1893 specifically named the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as having its marriages excluded from civil registry, with 
no need of such specific mention, as the decision was made 
to cover all marriages not solemnized by a Roman Catholic 
priest. 

“‘After I had started our work in Lima and transferred 
it from the place of its beginning to larger and more cen- 
tral quarters, the archbishop wrote officially to the execu- 
tive, asking that my operations be stopped. His ground 
was not a charge that I was violating any law, but the 
sweeping pretension that my propaganda was from the 
nature of it hostile to the State religion, and, therefore, 
hostile to the State.” 


It was on the state of things thus ascertained that ap- 
peal was made to the good offices of our Government. 
Mr. Lee has been engaged in this work five or six years, 
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Nyassaland Under Civilization. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


Few, if any, portions of the African Continent afford 
as satisfactory a condition, or present as hopeful a pros- 
pect as the territory known by the designation of Ny- 
assaland, or British Central Africa, embracing some 
300,000 square miles in extent, between the Zambesi 
watercourse and Lake Tanganyika. By the fourfold 
operations of exploration and missions, colonization and 
government, this once lark region (of which the center 
is Lake Nyassa, some 350 miles in length), incessantly 
raided in the most bloodthirsty fashion by Arab slav- 
ers and more powerful African chiefs, is beginning to 
bear marked evidence of reclamation and development. 

British influence dates from the time of its illustrious 
pioneer, Livingstone, in whose steps English and Scotch 
missions followed in 1859, supplemented by the admi- 
rable African Lakes Company in 1878. With something 
like heroic zeal and unwavering fortitude the mission- 
ary and trader laid the first stepping-stones inthe great 
highway of redemption. 

Through long years mission and civilizing agen- 
cies have been maintained until, a few years ago, 
it was apparent to the British Government that the 
work accomplished was too important and valuable to 
suffer unnecessary jeopardy under pressure of the sur- 
rounding devastating slave trade. From Blantyre in 
the Shiré Highlands to Karongas at the north end of 
Nyassa, oases of life and protection had been established 
by such Christian heroes as Stewart, Scott, Laws, Lu- 
gard, Kerr-Cross and others whose humanity and in- 
trepidity honorably adorn the annals of Africa’s regen- 
eration. Notwithstanding their achievements by which 
stations and settlements where built, and a wide- 
spreading impetus given to a dawning civilization, the 
British Crown appointed, in the spring of 1891, Sir 
Henry H. Johnston, Commissioner and Consul-General 
for British Central Africa. The gain of that appoint- 
ment has been characterized by a transformation 
throughout Nyassaland nothing short of phenomenal, 
and casting a cheering light upon the destiny of Living- 
stonia far and wide. 

The main success of the commissioner has been the 
conversion of Nyassaland proper into an organized pro- 
tectorate and the founding of a method of government 
in districts only partially or irregularly controlled by 
the missionaries and settlers. Happily this interven- 
tion of British authority directly has been attended by 
issues which put to the blush the almost reckless intru- 
sions elsewhere of the East Africa and the South Africa 
Companies, whose mismanagements, not to use a strong- 
er term, have brought disgrace and difficulties to Brit- 
ain’s account. Commissioner Johnston’s endeavors 
consisted, for the most part, in carrying forward on 
broader and stronger lines what had already been 
achieved by humane and industrial means. The work 
already done could not creditably be permitted to stand 
or retrograde. Toconsolidate and extend this among 
the Makololo in the south, the Angoni to the east and 
west of the lake, and the Wa-Nkonde and Wam-Wamba, 

~ occupying the extreme northwest and northern shores, 
was a sufficiently large program even for one possessed 
of the commissioner’s pluck and enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy with the African native races. 

Unavoidably, from the outset, Sir Henry Johnston has 
been obliged to fight the slave-trader step by step, and, 
‘‘in no other part of Africa,” says a writer, ‘‘is there 
clearer justification for crusading against Arab slave- 
raiders, or better opportunity, for suppressing the hid- 
eous traffic.’’ In perfect accord with missionary aims, of 
whose representatives Sir Henry speaks in eloquent 
terms, the commissioner has, without hesitation or par- 
ley, protected native rights to the uttermost by deliver- 
ing unprecedented blows to their oppressors. Hostile 
to the chiefs engaged in this iniquitous business, Com- 
missioner Johnston has waged a military crusade, and, 
altho his attacks on the Arabs throughout the British 
Protectorate of Nyassaland have involved him in some 
five or six little wars, attended by the loss of several 
hundreds of loyal natives, he has saved the lives of 
thousands, and made it possible for hundreds of thou- 
sands to thrive under the benevolent rule of freedom’s 
ensign and charter. The commissioner has never 
ceased to regard the slaver asa rebel and anenemy of 
law and justice. If ameasure of excuse is necessary 
for the rough-handed manner in which the campaign 
has been forcibly executed, it may be remembered that 
the African has been the prey of the slaver ever since 
the dynasties of the Pharaohs, and, in Darker Africa to- 
day, he is the blood-chattel of the same remorseless foe. 
It is something to be able to say, as Commissioner John- 
ston reports to the British Foreign Office: ‘‘ As far as I 
am aware, there does not exista single independent, 
avowedly slave-trading chief within the British Central 
African Protectorate, nor any one who is known te be 
inimical to British rnle.”’ 

For five years past, the arm of civilization has gradu- 
ally extended its authority. From its base on the Shiré 
Highlands, between Zomba and Blantyre—the only 
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center in which order has been firmly established—the 
gleams of a new era have traveled over the country as 
far as the northern end of Lake Nyassa, and radiated 
westward. Forts have been erected and garrisoned 
with Sikh and native troops, under the shelter of which 
little colonies of natives contentedly work for and trade 
with their white protectors and instructors. The tribes 
around Nyassa are recognized as an interesting people, 
skilful in a variety of native trades and willing to adopt 
Western ideas and handicrafts. Doubtless many years 
will elapse ere the country can be free from the raids of 
Arabs and kindred slayers and, consequently, intermit- 
tent fighting will be necessary to break their inhuman 
power. A day of glad tidings, however, has come, and 
must more fully come. The stranger unarmed is trusted 
by the natives, and beneath the banner of the united 
white influence the tribes are peaceably disposed. In 
the path of civilization ‘‘ customs’’ are being established 
and postal regulations facilitated. Some three-quarters 
of a million blacks, agriculturists, disliking war, have 
opportunities of renting and purchasing land and living 
in security in Nyassaland, cheerfully paying in return 
for British protection the three shillings hut-tax claimed 
from them. 

It isto the honor and wisdom, not to say vigorous 
policy of Sir Henry Johnston that an orderly and hu- 


‘mane government has been set up in the British Cen- 


tral Africa Protectorate, that thousands of defenseless 
natives have been delivered from the slave-raiding ter- 
rors of former years, and that a system of legislation 
has been inaugurated prophetic of unspeakable advan- 
tages to the future development of vast areas of Central 
Africa. There is little improbability that the greater 
and minor tribes may be federated into one powerful 
nation and, guided by English-speaking allies, whom 
the natives growingly desire to settle among them, 
maintain their independence and thus form a barrier to 
hold their own against any Arab slaver who may make 
onslaughts upon them. 


Darwen, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 





Revival in the Zulu Mission. 


BY MRS. C. L. GOODENOUGH, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

DuRING the last five months a remarkable movement 
has been taking place in the stations of the Zulu Mis- 
sion of the American Board, which well deserves being 
placed on record as illustrating the divine principle, ‘‘not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit.’’ More than 
sixty years the missionaries have been laboring in this 
field, but the work has been slow. There have been 
conversions here and there, but no general breaking 
down of hard hearts. Instead has been a prevailing 
stolidity in view of the great spiritual facts of existence, 
however emotional the people might seem regarding 
temporal interests. But lately the stolidity has been 
broken up anda great change has come overthe people. 
The testimony of our oldest missionary is ‘‘I have 
never seen anything like it during my forty years in 
Africa.”’ 

Finney’s belief that there is never a revival unless 
some one has been faithfully praying for it, has been 
exemplified here. For months a little company of 
Inanda school-girls were meeting daily to pray for an 
outpouring of the Spirit on the Zulus; how many others 
were pleading with God in secret we know not. The 
answer came through the instrumentality of a visitor 
from America, Elder George Weavers, at our most 
northern station, Mapumulo. He held there some 
meetings in English for the white people; but to the 
surprise of the missionary the natives of their own ac- 
cord attended, saying that tho they did not understand 
they felt the presence of God. Afterward the sermons 
were translated into Zulu. General conviction seized 
the people. The Spirit dealt mightily, showing the 
terribleness of sin. Meetings for confession were held, 
and fearful secrets were divulged. In two cases even 


‘ the crime of participation in murdercame to light. This 


general confession of sin has been the more remark- 
able in view of the usual reticence on this point, 
it having become a proverb among the missionaries 
that no Zulu will confess a fault unless he suspects it is 
already known or the clue to it has been discovered. 

Some of these meetings were very protracted, many 
of them lasting all night. In one instance a meeting 
lasted through the evening and night, and till two 
o’clock the next day; and after an interval of a few 
hours began again. There was much in these meetings 
of adramatic character. Many were stricken to the 
floor with a sense of sin. One man, who came in to 
scoff, fell violently down as tho hurled by the divine 
wrath. : 

The work has spread from Mapumulo, at the north- 
ern end of our chain of stations to Umzumbe, at the 
southern end, nearlytwo hundred miles away,and even 
to distant Johannesburg; and everywhere the meetings 
have been characterized by confession of sin, giving up 
heathenish customs, and chapels full of people on their 
knees, all supplicating God audibly for mercy and par- 
don. Some missionaries have feared a wild sensation- 
alism; but the most conservative have been constrained 
to acknowledge the fire of the Holy Spirit, even tho 
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some wild-fire of mere excitement may have been mixed. 
Surely nothing but God’s Spirit could make these secret 
sins so intolerable that the guilty ones preferred to tell 
what otherwise would not be known to fearing the 
agony of the load of unconfessed sin. Many relics of 
sin were brought to the missionaries, heathen head- 
rings, tobacco pipes, snuff-boxes, finery, and particularly 
the charms and medicines of witchcraft, which the 
young men were secretly practicing. In one instance 
medicine which had. cost $75 was brought out and 
burned. 

The work in the school has been especially blessed. 
Over one hundred in the Inanda Seminary alone be- 
lieved themselves converted during the last few months, 
a hundred more inthis station alone are awaiting in- 
struction as candidates for church-membership. If the 
members in all our stations could be gathered it would 
reach a large figure. 

The young people have caught the evangelizing im- 
pulse, and have become teachers of’ the great tidings to 
many secluded heathen hamlets. And in these places 
there has been a marked awakening tothe truth. The 
story seems like a new edition of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Previously the native men looked warily upon the 
preaching of women; but the spirit has been poured 
out on the handmaidens, and native prejudices have 
been cast aside. Untsual developments are the order 
of the day. Inthe decorous order of the Sunday serv- 
ice it is now not unusual for the missionary to have his 
sermon interrupted by some heathen woman suddenly 
rising from a corner and announcing that she has seen 
her sins and to-day chooses Jesus. 

Nor has the work been confined to the black people. 
Among many classes black and white missionaries and 
people, saints and sinners, are indications that this is 
the acceptable year of the Lord, that God is choosing 
from the Gentiles a people for his namz, making up 
the number of his elect against the sublime 
which the ages are waiting. 
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A Korean Prince. 
BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Mission \RY OF THE AMERICAN Baprisr Missionary Union 
ALL those who are concerned for the future welfare 
of Korea cannot but be interested in the recent depart- 
ure from Japan for America of Prince Eu Wha. It may 
not be known to all that the Prince is in all probability 
the one who will next occupy the throne of Korea. The 
heir-apparent is an imbecile, and the next in direct line 
is the Prince. When Col. John A. Cockerill was in 
Korea, for the Mew York Herald, at the time of the 
Japan-China War, the King gave into his charge the 
Prince that he might be taken to America for his edu- 
cation. Doubtless the character of American mission- 
aries whom the King had known was cne of the leading 
influences that occasioned this decision. When the colo- 
nel reached Japan, however, instead of going on to 
America, he leit the Prince and went tu Egypt. The 
Prince being with limited funds was supplied from 
Japanese sources and soon became beholden to Japan in 
a way that he could not easily get away. There have 
been also in Japan numerous Korean refugees who, re- 
alizing the advantage that it might be to them person- 
ally to keep the Prince with them have resorted to 
every device tohold him here. The King, on the other 
hand, has frequently directed that he continue on his 
way to America, once going so far asto send a messen- 
ger of State with especial instructions that he should 
accompany a Korean missionary who was leaving 
Japan. Whether the Japanese have had any share in 
detaining him, as some think, is not very clear. It has 
been held by some that Japan regarded it as one way to 
continue an influence over Korea if she should keep the 
Prince ashostage. Others who know the circumstances 
well, however, are certain that Koreans alone have 
been responsible for the delay. Extraordinary stories 
have been told the Prince of the way he would be treated 
in America, of the expense and dangers of the trip, so 
that he has been somewhat in doubt about proceeding. 
All was brought to an end, however, by the King’s 
sending word that if he did not proceed to America he 
would be disinherited and degraded. 
things to a crisis. 


This brought 
The King has been for some time 
fearing that the Prince was either becoming disloyal to 
Korea or else was being detained unjustly, and this last 
movement served to break the bands and he was per- 
mitted tosail. It was not the first time that his ticket 
had been bought; but this time he actually started, the 
Japanese doing allin their power to make his departure 
such as was becoming to his rank. 

The departure of the young Prince, who is about 
twenty years of age, for America means much for the 
future of Korea. Should he receive an education in 
Christian schools, as it is hoped that he will, and should 
he become familiar with the institutions and customs of 
our Christian land, he will come to the throne pre- 
pared, as no other ruler of his country has been, to give 
a liberal and progressive Government and to advance 
his country. The Prince is a very quiet, observant 
young man of simple tastes, who has thus far in the 
midstof great temptations and new experiences, main- 
tained a level head and has not been turned aside. 
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The Prince at first intended to go direct to New York; 
after that his plans were unsettled. Every well-wisher 
of Korea cannot but hope that he will be favored by 
being brought into contact with the better side of 
American life where, free from the adoration with which 
we are inclined to treat royalty or rank, he may be en- 
abled to learn the simple principles on which our na- 
tional greatness is founded and the intimate relation of 
Christianity to national prosperity. 


Yoxouama, Japan. 
. 


Incidents by the Way. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 


MISSIONARY OF THE MetHopist EpiscopaL CuHuRcH. 


1. Not many weeks ago there died in Tokio a lady 
with an interesting history, named Mrs. Nakamigawa. 
She was the sister of one of the most prominent scholars 
and editors in Japan. She became a Christian a num- 
ber of years ago, and she was faithful to the end. She 
was baptized in one of the churches connected with the 
mission of the Canada Methodist Church, and remained 
a member of that church for some years. Afterward 
she moved into a section of the city near by a Congre- 
gational church. She at once affiliated with this church, 
and remained connected with it to her death. 

On her death-bed—a few days before she died—she 
called her brother to her side, and spoke to him some- 
thing on this wise: ‘‘I shall soondie. I have been a 
Christian a number of years. Iam still a believer. I 
die in the Christian’s faith. I have one favor to beg of 
you: I wish to be buried according to Christian rites. 
Will you promise me it will be done?’’ The brother 
promised that it would be done as she desired. A day 
or two afterward, however, having some misgivings 
about the matter, she arranged to have her pastor call 
at the same time as her brother. She then reiterated 
her desire to her brother in the presence of the pastor, 
calling him to bear witness to her brother’s promise. 

It is needless to say that the funeral was conducted 
according to the wishes of the departed. The brother 
and a number of other prominent men were present at 
the funeral, a large one. Three or four of the leading 
pastors of the city were present and assisted in the fu- 
neral services. There were two addresses. Gocd im- 
pressions were made. 

A day or two afterward quite a long article appeared 
in the brother’s paper (one of the leading ones in 
Tokio), speaking in the highest terms of the practical 
and moral sides of Christianity, and the simplicity and 
impressiveness of a Christian funeral, and making a 
sharp comparison with the same things in Buddhism. 
Since then the paper has several times said some very 
nice things about the Christian religion. 

May the number of such faithful witnesses for the 
truth in Japan greatly multiply! ‘‘ Faithful in death” 
may well be said of Mrs. Nakamigawa. Who can meas- 
ure the far-reaching influences of such a life and such 
a death? 

2. The Anniversary of the Scripture Union of Japan 
was held in a large garden on the bay shore, near 
Shiba, Tokio, April 17th, 1897. There was a large 
gathering. Miss Clara Parrish, of the World’s W. C. 
T. U., now ona visii to Japan, and the writer, deliv- 
ered the addresses of the occasion. Part of the after- 
noon was given to recreation and social intercourse. 

This Scripture Union was started some fifteen years ago 
by Dr. Whitney, who was for a long time the Interpreter 
of the American Legation. He is now devoting himself 
to his profession (medical), but still takes a deep inter- 
est in the Union—really the master spirit, besides 
doing much other benevolent work. He is one of the 
men, in the tar East, who is doing real missionary 
work, while engaged in his profession and earning his 
own living. 

There are, in round numbers, 11,000 members of. this 
Scripture Union—nearly one-third of the Protestant 
Church membership in Japan. Thus thousands-are 
reading the same Bible selection every day. These 
selections are prepared annually and printed in a book- 
let form, and are sold for five sen each. Quite a number 
who are not Christians purchase these booklets and 
read the daily selections. What widespread and far- 
reaching influences must follow this daily and system- 
atic reading of the Bible! These Anniversaries are 
events of deep and. ever-increasing interest. 


Toxo, Japan. 


The Gospel at Funerals. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, 
MissIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


A LITTLE child in the Protestant congregation in 
Bilbao died. There was nothing in the circumstances 
of the death to complicate the case. All the usual 
papers had been taken out, and every legal requirement 
had been complied with; but, when the funeral proces- 
sion reached the city cemetery, the priest in charge re- 
fused to permit the burial until certain requirements 
imposed by himself had been met. Among other things 


he demanded that the parents should. bring a certificate 
from the parish priest to the effect that the child had 
not been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church. This 
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is not required by law, and the pastor refused to submit 
to the imposition. In the discussion that followed a 
large number of people gathered around the little coffin. 
Fortunately, the cemetery is comparatively near the 
town. Begging the friends to wait, the pastor ran down 
the hill, and quickly found himself in the presence of 
the Mayor and of several Aldermen who happened to 
be present. He at once explained the case, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the friends of the deceased were 
waiting in thecemetery. Tho these gentlemen were all 
well-known Roman Catholics, they unanimously agreed 
that the official papers that the pastor showed them 
were quite legal and were all that were required, and 
they wondered that the priest in charge of the cemetery 
should have raised any obstacles to the burial. The 
Mayor said: ‘‘I will soon put it right,’’ and going to 
the telephone he called up the priest and had a conver- 
sation with him. In a moment he returned to the pastor, 
apologized for thé annoyance that he had suffered, and 
assured him that there would be no further trouble. 

He hastened back, and was surprised and glad to find 
that the crowd had not diminished in numbers. With 


very poor grace the priest surrendered the coffin, and to" 


the eighty or one hundred persons who were now gath- 
ered around the little grave, the pastor preached the 
Gospel for more than half an hour, and the baffled priest 
had the chagrin of seeing that he had only provided the 
Protestant with an interested and attentive audience 
that otherwise he would not have had. And, as for 
himself, quite unexpectedly he had received 4 useful 
lesson in constitutional law. 

There is another class of funerals that, also, with a 
measure of frequency, have given the pastor of Bilbao 
the opporturity to preach the Gospel to considerable 
numbers of the well-to-do and influential men of the 
city. A case ofthis kind occurred only a fewdays after 
the conflict with the priest in charge of the municipal 
cemetery. 

A German Protestant died who had been a resident 
of Bilbao for many years. When Sefior Marqués, the 
Protestant pastor, reached the house he found assem- 
bled there some ninety persons, representatives of the 
banking, commercial and industrial houses of the city,. 
and a large number of those who are known in the north 
of Spain as /ndianos—retired merchants who have made 
their fortunes in the West Indies—no one of whom had 
ever been seen in our chapel. 

In full possession, with the Protestant pastor of the 
head, they traversed the streets of Bilbao, and went in 
a body to the beautiful British cemetery, which is on 
the banks of the river half an hour’s walk distant. 
Here they all remained through the entire service, 
which was conducted in Spanish and was accompanied 
with a discourse setting forth the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and urging upon the hearers its tender and noble 
message. No one withdrew, no one was inattentive. 
Onthe contrary,the mortuary chapel was crowded as 
full as it could hold, and many gentlemen, with uncov- 
ered heads, outside the chapel, pressed to the doors and 
the windows earnestly listening. When all was through, 
some of the gentlemen took Sr. Marqués by the hand and 
said, cordially: ‘‘We did not expect this; this is not 
what our priests teach us, and, in truth, this entire cer- 
emony, and what you have told us of the Gospel, is 
more interesting and consoling than anything we hear 
from the priest at any of our funerals.” 

We cannot but believe that on these occasions, when 
the body of some mortal man is consigned to the earth, 
immortal seeds of life are dropped into the hearts of 
some of those who have listened, perhaps for the first 
time—and it may be for the last time—to the Gospel 
message in its simple sweetness and directness. ‘ 


San SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 


Bishop Vincent in South America. 
BY S. P. CRAVER, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE MetHopisT EpiscopaL CHuRCH. 





ALL the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
command respect in their official visits abroad by virtue 
of their position, and most of them by their ability and 
force of character. Bishop Vincent has such a strong 
personality and such a gift for exciting enthusiasm in 
behalf of whatever cause he advocates, that he has 
made a very decided impression upon South Ameri- 
cans. 

Besides the work directly connected with his epis- 
copal office, he delivered in Buenos Ayres and after- 
ward, by request, in Montevideo, his justly celebrated 
lecture on ‘‘ Tom and His Teachers.”” Tho ‘‘Tom”’ is 
the typical North American boy, the practical lessons 
concerning him and his training were very highly ap- 
preciated by parents and youth under the Southern 
Cross. Human nature and human needs are much the 


.same in both Americas; and many a boy will be better 


trained and cared for because of Bishop Vincent’s visit 
here. He also delivered an able address on ‘‘ The New 
Education in the Church”’ before a large audience in 
the Scotch Church of Buenos Ayres. - But the chief im- 
portance of the Bishop’s visit has been in relation with 
missionary interests. While circumstances have for- 
bidden his visiting all parts of the field, his keen and 
well-directed questions have elicited for him a good 


the support of fourteen students. 
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knowledge of the unseen portions, and his observing 
eye has familiarized him with what he has once seen. 
The importance of frequent visits from experieneed men 
to the foreign mission fields can scarcely be overesti- 
mated, both for the good of the missions and for the in- 
formation of the home churches. 

The Bishop is full of the newer and larger ideas of 
Christianity, as the great factor in the solution of the 
problems of modern society, and of the importance of 
the broadest and deepest culture of the whole man in 
order to the attainment of the ideal Christian manhood. 
Every sermon and address, as well as his daily Bible 
expositions at the Conference, tended directly to edu- 
cate the ministry in the direction of breadth of view, 
lofty ideals and the profoundest Christian charity. To 
men accustomed to regard the Roman Catholic Church 
as the ‘‘mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth,’’ the Bishop’s exhortation to love and pray for’ 
‘‘our brethren of the Roman Catholic faith,’’ sounded 
rather strange, and awakened: thought of the possibili- 
ty of a ‘‘ more excellent way” than that of implacable 
war. 

Tothose whose education has been such that they 
could not tolerate any variation from the bald literalism 
of the old methods of biblical teaching, his insistence 
upon the largest liberty in Bible study and interpreta- 
tion, so long as the man is loyal to the divine Christ 
and to the acceptance of the Bible as -an inspired reve- 
lation of God to man, opened up new fields of thought 
and enlarged the horizon of truth. 

The intensity of his love, the breadth of his concep- 
tions and the clearness of his presentation of truth, 
have presented before the workers of the South America 
Conference, a model worthy of imitation, and one that 
will make many of them better representatives of 
Christ. 

In response to the Bishop’s plea for an intelligent 
and cultured Church, the Conference took action look- 
ing toward the introduction of a course of reading and 
study in Spanish, the beginning on a small scale’ of 
something analogous to the Chautauqua movement. In 
a word, one effect of Bishop Vincent’s visit has been to 
emphasize the truth that the mission of Christianity is 
not only to save the lost, but to build up a perfected 
society, to establish the reign of Christ upon the earth 
and in the entire life of men. 


ASUNCION, PARAGUAY. 





OnE of the most interesting items that has come from 
China for some time is in regard to the change that has 
taken place in Chow Han, the author of the famous 
Hunan pamphlets attacking Christianity so bitterly and 
seeking to arouse the people of that province against 
all foreigners. According to Dr. Griffith John there is 
no truth in the reports of his conversion. It is, how- 
ever, evident that he has ceased his active opposition to 
Christianity in private as wellasin public. This, it is 
understood, has come about through his reading of 
Christian books. Whenasked as to his vupinion with 
regard to them his publisher told Dr. John that he 
would express none—would not say whether they were 
good or bad. This, however, is a great change and in- 
dicates careful study and an honest mind. 


....-The Hawaiian Evangelical Association at a re- 
cent meeting reported receipts during the year of $28,- 
418, an increase of $2,218 over the previous year, and 
larger than in any former year. The gifts from the 
native churches amounted to $1,376, an advance of $54 
on the previous year; $12,000 was contributed by 
eleven persons in amounts varying from $200 to $3,200. 
All of these eleven contributors belong to missionary 
families. The disbursements were $27,199, including 
$5,374 for the Chinese mission in the islands, $3,281 for 
the Japanese mission, $3,137 for the Portuguese mission, 
$2,648 for the assistance of local churches, and the re- 
mainder for the general fund and outside work, as well 
as for the North Pacific Mission Institute, largely toward 
The Chinese work is 
steadily advancing, as are also all of the other depart- 
ments, 


....-At the commencement exercises at Doshisha Uni- 
versity at Kioto, Japan, the new President, Mr. Yokoi, 
was introduced, and delivered an address in which ho 
emphasized three features of the modern spirit: In- 
dividualism, Universal Brotherhood and Ethical Nation- 
alism. The Voshisha, he said, was equally opposed to 
narrow-minded chauvinism on the one hand and dan- 
gerous cosmopolitanism on the other. An address to 
the graduates on the Conduct of Life, by another 
speaker, laid special stress on the necessity of per- 
fectly understanding one’s personal ‘‘ rights and obliga- 
tions”’ in life’s journey. Diplomas were presented to 
nineteen graduates in the Collegiate, Theological and 
Politico-Law Departments. 


.... The question of self-support of native churches in 
India is attracting increasing attention among the 
natives themselves, and a paper on that subject, pre- 
sented at the Madras Native Christian Association, 


called forth an animated discussion which, however, was 
throughout an indorsement of the view that this is 
a great condition of prosperity for missions in India. 
It was, however, held that it depends chiefly upon the 
development of spiritual life in the churches. 
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Literature. 
The Romance of Lady Burton.* 


No work of serious biography was ever more appro- 
priately named a romance than this Life of Lady Bur- 
ton, and no biographer was ever invited to a more at- 
tractive task than Mr. Wilkins, at least from a liter- 
ary point of view. The two handsome volumes are 
largely composed of extracts from the journals and 
manuscripts left by Lady Burton. Mr. Wilkins’s 
original contributions are, however, very consider- 
able, while the task of editing the enormous mass of 
manuscript which came to him from Lady Burton was 
very great, and the perplexities and delicacies of 
editing them were such as to require great good judg- 
ment and skill. 

Sir Richard Burton, who stands in the background 
of the whole work, wasa very unusual man. In him 
the elements of sobriety and romance, of Anglo- 
Saxon sense, strength, gentleness and courage were 
strangely mingled with another combination of the 
gypsy temper with the physique of an Arab and the 
mind and genius of an Asiatic. By a strange satire 
on English custom and English notions he was sent 
to Oxford to be put into the Church, but ‘made a 
quick end of his prospects in both, by getting himself 
rusticated from one with an intimation that he need 
not come back, and by declaring war onthe other and 
taking his stand as an infidel advanced in his type, 
rather anxious that people should know it and none 
too careful of his reputation for morals. 

The army suited him better, and he got an appoint- 
ment in India, was put on Sir Charles Napier’s staff, 
and might perhaps have found a field for his genius 
had he not been made of the Bohemian stuff which 
military headquarters are rarely able to see any good 
in. As it was, he learned ten Asiatic languages and 
learned to speak them so wholly in the native fashion 
and at the same time to get himself up so completely 
like any native whose type he chose to assume, as to 
deceive the dervishes on the roadside and the priests 
in the temples. 

None of these things helped him to thrive in his 
soldiering, and after some seven years of hard work on 
the languages, disappointment and mental worry, he 
came home, in 1849, on sick leave, and developed a 
new lot of prejudices against him at Boulogne where 
he chose to pass most of his time studying literature 
and fencing. 

He was five feet eleven high, broad, thin, muscular, 
a black Arab-looking man, with a fierce, proud, mel- 
ancholy expression and large black, flashing eyes that 
pierced one through and through. It was at 
Boulogne, on the military ramparts, that the first 
meeting took place between him and Isabel Arundel]. 
She was descended from the Sixth Lord Arundell, of 
Wardour, as remarkable as her husband, as picturesque 
in her personality, as free in her mind and heart, as 
unique in her individuality and destined to a life full, 
varied, original, and yet absolutely pure and womanly 
in all its terms and conditions, a delightful example 
of romance; but not a bit of a model; for no one could 
hope or even desire to have such a life as his own. 

The Arundell family were Roman Catholic and 
Tory. They belonged to that proudest and most ex- 
clusive of aristocracies, the old English nobility. 
Isabel was true to her house, a strong, wilful, striking 
girl, developing into a woman who, with nothing 
dangerous about her, was likely to take destiny into 
her own hands and make law for herself; but to do 
this on free and unconventional methods which, in the 
guidance of a strong and pure mind touched with 
romance, might work out brilliant results. 

So it proved with Lady Burton; for these volumes 
are distinctly her Life and not her husband’s, tho the 
two were so closely connected and so much devoted 
to each other that it was neither possible nor desir- 
able to keep the narratives too much apart. 

Isabel Arundell had in her a strong element of the 
Roman Catholic dévote. At critical times she went 
into religious Retreat from the world and braced her 
mind and soul for what was coming by prolonged 
spiritual exercises. That these habits and this 

temper had an elevating effect on her life, which lifted 
her more than once high above the moral miasmas 
which floated around her lower worldly life, cannot be 
doubted. Along with this went also some touch of 
superstition which is not uncommonly conjoined in 
such minds, especially when they have had a Roman 
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where on it, and yet it moves inthe freedom and 
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Catholic training. The spark fell on Isabel Arundell, 
as it commonly does, in the line of her own inclina- 
tions. Among the other potent influences shaping her 
career were the gypsy, Hagar Burton, and a certain 
phrenologist, who made out her horoscope between 
them. The two so impressed it upon the forceful, im- 
petuous girl’s imagination that forever afterward she 
was looking out for the path which led to the destiny 
they foretold for her. Hagar Burton had said: ‘‘ You 
will bear the name of our tribe, and be right proud 
of it.” The phrenologist had said: ‘‘ When Isabel 
Arundell loves, her affection’ will be something ex- 
traordinary, in fact too great. Her salvation or her 
perdition.” 

So she crossed the sea, as the gypsy said she would, 
looking for her fate. When she met Burton, a 
stranger, on the ramparts at Boulogne, his look 
magnetized her. She fancied she saw before her the 
ideal man whose portrait, curiously like Burton’s, she 
had written out long before and left among the papers 
printed in this volume. She whispered her sister in 
a sort of supernatural terror: ‘‘ That man will marry 
me.’’ When he was introduced by the name which 
the gypsy Hagar had prophesied she would bear, it 
was as if the shaft of destiny had struck her. She 
submitted at once,'and from that time on put Richard 
into her devotions and offered ‘‘a short but heartfelt 
prayer for him every morning.”’ 

Meantime Richard, all unaware of the passion he 
had inspired, went off on his daring pilgrimage to 
Mecca, kissed the famous black stone, spent the 
night in the mosque, saw the tomb of Adam, lived 
the life of the Mussulman, was blessed by the people 
as a true son of Islam, and four years later came back 
safe and famous—not, however, to London but to his 
regiment at Bombay. 

Then came the splendid exploit at Harar, Burton’s 
ten days in the fated town, his escape with a lance 
through his jaw, and after that, the Crimean War in 
which he bore his part characteristically and pro- 
voked Lord Stratford to call him ‘‘the most impu- 
dent man in the Bombay Army.’’ In 1856 peace was 
made, and five months before the signing Burton was 
in London. In June Isabel met Hagar Burton the 
8yPSsy. 

‘**Are you Daisy Burton yet?’ was her first question. 
I shook my head. ‘Would to God I were!’ Her face 
lit up. ‘ Patience; it is just coming.’ She waved her 
hand, for at that moment she was rudely thrust from 
the carriage. I never saw her again, but I was engaged 
to Richard two months later.’’ 

How it all came about we must leave our readers to 
enjoy in Lady Burton s own pure and passionate nar- 
ration. If anything more romantically beautiful ex- 
ists in literature than her story we have not read it. 
She trod on air. In her own phrase, ‘‘it was just as 
if the moon had tumbled down and said, ‘ You have 
cried for me so long that I have come.’” In all this 
nothing is better or more beautiful than Isabel Arun- 
dell’s revelations of her heart, now that the shame of 
loving unasked and unrequited was taken from her. 
There is nothing more passionate than this romance 
of reality in all our modern literature of passion; 
there is very little so absolutely pure, devoted and 
womanly. It is good to read it, and to feel that the 
world has not been wrong after all in its ideas of what 
one man and one woman may be to each other. 

After a time Burton goes off again, this time to 
Africa with Speke to make his immortal discovery of 
the Lake Tanganyika, and ‘‘with a medal of the 
Blessed Virgin upon a steel chain,’’ placed around 
his neck by Isabel, who remained behind to love, to 
wait and to pray. At length Burton returns and the 
wedding day draws near. He was then forty years 
old and Isabel thirty, a remarkably handsome and 
brilliant woman who had received many offers and 
was still surrounded with a brilliant circle of admir- 
ers. The strain of Burton’s return is too great for 
her, and she goes into religious Retreat in the Con- 
vent at Nurwich. When the marriage day is set she 
again makes solemn religious preparation and comes 
forth with a series of reflections and ‘‘ Rules for my 
guidance as a wife,” which are as wonderful as any- 
thing in the two volumes, but which in their seven- 
teen items are too long for transcription here. 

Lady Burton’s Life we shall not attempt to follow. 
It meets in every chapter and almost on every page 
the highest conditions of romantic reality. Madeira, 
Teneriffe, Brazil, Damascus, Palmyra and the Desert, 
Trieste, India furnished no wider contrasts than the 
story of this life as it sweeps on from one to another 
in unconventional freedom. Certainly no Life like it 
has yet been published. There is not a blot any- 
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something like the irresponsibility of childhood, amid 
the luxury, the sensuous magnificence and _ pictur- 
esque freedom of the Orient, always in the power, 
purity and beauty of a true womanhood and always 
doing good. We envy those who have not read Mr. 
Wilkins’s book their pleasure in doing so. 

Lady Burton has already given the world, with some 
passion and with much more exaggeration, her testi- 
mony as to what Sir Richard was. The editor of 
these volumes has felt justly that his wife was in all 
respects a worthy figure to stand at his side in her 
own individual independence, and that these volumes 
should be devoted to her, as they are. They are her 
inspiring and sufficient monument. In thinking them 
over it seems wholly beneath the lofty plane of liter- 
ary interest and noble womanhood on which they hold 
the reader enrapt to recall the aspersions of various 
kinds Mr. Wilkins has found it necessary to repel. 
In general his task has been an easy one, and is per- 
formed as thoroughly as it is easily. Miss Sisted’s 
‘« True Lite of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton,’’ with 
its unprovoked ‘attack upon the memory of a wife, 
who, while he lived performed the office of both sun 
and shield for her husband, and when he was dead 
sacrificed the means he had provided for her living, 
to save his memory from what she believed would 
have been a standing reproach, may now be forgotten. 

Whatever may be said of the morality of ‘‘ The 
Scented Garden,” whether Lady Burton exaggerated 
the harm it would do or not, her action in destroying 
it shows the high plane of pure womanhood on 
which she herself stood, and the sacrifice she was 
willing to make to her own standard. 

As to Burton, he is not the great figure of the book. 
In some respects he standsdwarfed and impoverished 
by the grand figure of his wife. Yet the service she 
so often performed for him when living, in saving him 
from his critics and enemies, she performs again in 
the testimonies her papers furnish to his genius and 
worth. 

The two lie buried together at Mortlake in a monu- 
ment which is as eloquent of the devotion of the wife 
as of the deeds of the husband. We close this notice 
with a passage in which she gives her impression of 
the man as she knew him: : 

‘I Jove him, because I find in him depth of feeling, a 
generous heart, and because, tho brave as a lion, he is 
yet a gentle, delicate and sensitive nature, and the soul 
of honor. Also he is calculated to appear as something 
unique and romantic ina woman’s eyes, especially be- 
cause he unites the wild, lawless creature and the gen- 


tleman. I would not have him otherwise than he 
is—exceptin spiritual matters. This last point troubles 
me. . . . Ihave noright to love a man who calls 


himself a complete materialist who professes 
to acknowledge no God, no law human or divine. Yet 
I do feel aclose suspicion that he has much more feeling 
and belief than he likes to have the credit of.” 


Of Lady Burton’s sincerity in these anxieties as to 
her husband’s religions convictions no possible doubt 
can be raised. They are as much to her credit as 
they were essential to her character. 


Four BIBLE STUDIES. Shamelessness, Revenge, Prayer, 
Fidelity. By John H. Osborne. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 75 cents.) 

This is an acute, ingenious and bold piece of work, 
quite beyond the ordinary and off the ordinary track. 
The author looks steadily at the facts before him with- 
out blinking and, breaking away from the traditional 
interpretation of Our Lord’s parables, returns with 
morein his handsthan hetakes away. We cannot fol- 
low him through his interpretations of the Greek, some 
of which may be labored and doubtful, butsome of them 
are simple returns to the classic meaning as, for ex- 
ample, avadia which he would render by shamelessness 
rather than importunity (Luke 11: 8). The four studies 
are striking examples of what a bold, clear thinker may 
do for old and well-worn subjects in the way of fresh- 
ening them and putting them into new relations. The 
points which fall under this reconstruction are all of 
them difficult; that of the friend at midnight roused by 
the demand for loaves (Luke 11: 1-10); the parable 
that ‘* men ought always to pray and not to faint’”’ (Luke 
18: 1-8), the doctrine of prayer as taught in James 5: 
16-18; and the parable of the unrighteous steward (Luke 
16: 1-13). Without committing ourselves to all of our 
author’s interpretations we do most heartily commend 
them as fresh and original attempts to solve the difficul- 
ties of the problem by a bolder facing of the facts as 
presented and a firmer consideration of them. 


For Sucu Is Lire. Sy Silas E. Hocking. . (Frederick 
Warne & Co.) This is the second edition of a suc- 
cessful English novel. It isthe story of a lost estate 
and the exchange of children; and all the other well- 
worn ‘‘properties’’ of the mediocre novelist are un- 
sparingly used. But somehow the interest is urgent 
from first page to last. It is an excellent novel. 
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Tue GREEN Book; or, FREEDOM UNDER 


THE SNowW. By Maurus Jékai. (Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.) This story, by the 
great Hungarian writer, is translated by 
Mrs. Waugh into not very good English. 
As for the story itself it combines ro- 
mance and realism in about equal pro- 
portions, and goes on from the first with a 
strong movement. The background is 
Russian and the strictly historical ele- 
ment is slight, albeit there is plenty of 
political intrigue in the name of freedom 
to give the story strong Russian ‘color, 
and the action, altho heavy, is rapid 
enough. Jdékai writes chiefly for the 
story he hasin hand; like Scott he may 
work in a: great deal of historical, and 
even political matter; but his tale is the 
important thing. This gives him the air 
of a master when he gets well under 
way. The present story is interesting 
from beginning to end, a strong and vivid 
romance. 


THe Master-Beccars. By L. Cope 
Cornford. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) 
This is a remarkably good historical ro- 
mance of the sixteenth century. The 
scene is the Netherlands at the time 
when the Duke of Alva was sent there to 
punish the revolting heretics. The hero 
is a fighter on the heretic side—a young 
man striving to rescue his lady-love from 
captivity, after the good old style. The 
command to which he is attached have 
earned the name of ‘‘ Master-Beggars,”’ 
and, of course, in the end they come to 
grief; for Alva was irresistible and re- 
lentless; but the hero finally succeeds in 
taking his sweetheart away safe to Eng- 
land. Mr. Cornford has told his story 
well. The interest is strong and even, 
the style forces recognifion of a certain 
solidity in the narrative which moves 
with stately weight. We heartily com- 
mend the story to our readers. 


A WILLING TRANSGRESSOR, AND OTHER 
Stories. By A. G. Plympton. (Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25.) A novelet and four 
shorter stories make up the contents of 
this book. A Willing Transgressor, the 
novelet, is a study of crime and attempted 
réparation. Barbara, the criminal hero- 
ine, is strongly drawn, and the progress 
of the story to the inevitable outcome is 
cleverly managed. We turn the book 
over to those wiio enjoy gloom, suffering 
and death. ‘‘Life,’’ saysthe author, ‘‘ is 
an experiment without teacher or manual 
book. We are untrained marksmen 
shooting in an uncertain light.’’ Well, 
if it is so with us, why make the aim un- 
steadier and the light dimmer with 
stories like this? The heathen Greek 
had a better sense of art and a higher re- 
gard for life. 


An ITINERANT House, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Emma Frances Dawson. 
(San Francisco: William Doxey. $1.50.) 
These stories are striking; they catch 
immediately the reader’s best attention. 
Something in them recalls the early days 
of short story writing, before mere man- 
ner choked out imagination. While we 
cannot compare them with Poe’s and 
Hawthorne’s best, we can say that they 
remind us of them as regards thoroughly 
well-imagined plots. Had they the per- 
fect verisimilitude of Poe’s stories, or the 
even and strong wonder-flow of Haw- 
thorne’s, they would be masterpieces. 
As they are, they showa luxuriant fancy, 
considerable power of invention, and not 
a little story-telling gift. 


Cuun Ti-Kunc, His LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES. By Claud -A. Rees. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25.) Taken as a novel, this 
story is not particularly to be praised. 
The drama, such as it is, does not appeal 
to the average taste of enlightened Euro- 
peans or Americans; but as a flowing 
sketch of Chinese life and its correla- 
tions with our civilizations, it is very in- 
teresting. The author seems to be quite 
at home with his subject and deeply in 
earnest, sothat his delineations wear the 
expression of authority. At all events 
the reader will lay the book aside feeling 
that he has been on familiar terms with a 
Chinaman on his own ground in the 
midst of curious and not. always agree- 
able happenings, 
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IN THE CruciBLE. By Grace Denio 
Litchfield. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Washington life is treated in this novel, 
and there is, also, a description of expe- 
riences at Mentone, where an earthquake 
and cold poison help out a very dis- 
agreeable plot. Miss Litchfield, as the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT know, is a 
most engaging writer. The charm of her 
work is freshly shown in this story, which 
has litt!e else to recommend it. It would 
be impossible for any writer to make a 
good novel out of the plot and the char- 
acters here chosen. When a novelist 
marries the heroine to a scamp, and 
makes the. honest lover wait around for 
the husband to die so that he may get his 
leavings, there is not much room for hon- 
est interest. 


THEORETICAL Etuics, 6y Prof. Milton 
Valentine (Chicago, Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1897), is a presentation of ethical 


_ theory from the intuitional standpoint. 


Dr. Valentine defines conscience as ‘‘a 
rationally intuitive power, discerning the 
moral destination and the reality and au- 
thority of moral law. The implications 
of conscience and moral law necessarily 
become theistic.'’ Right consists proxi- 
mately in a conformity of conduct with the 
relations of life in which moral require- 
ment meets human freedom, and is ulti- 
mately grounded in the absolute and per- 
fect source of the moral constitution of 
the universe. .No exception can be taken 
to the tendency of such doctrine as this, 
which is presented with lucidity and ear- 
nestness. 


THE History oF Economics, éy Henry 
Dunning Macleod (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is of course marked by the 
idiosyncrasies of the author, but also 
shows his extensive scholarship in his 
chosen field. We cannot but complain, how 
ever, that his historical matter is so deep_ 
ly colored by his ownconceits. Nor is he 
altogether justified in giving such a'title 
to a work nearly three-quarters of which 
is given up to unutterably verbose and 
diffuse ‘‘ definitions’’ of the terms of 
economic science, especially when he has 
given nearly all these definitions at length 
in other publications. That fact scarcely 
makes them a part of the history of 
economics. 


THE THREE RICHARD WHALENS. Sy 
James Knapp Reeve. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 75cents.) Somewhat in the 
fashion of such stories as ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,” fairly well written, but straining 
the Queen’s English pretty rudely in 
places, this little romance of buried buc- 
caneer lootings and amazing phosphate 
discoveries will please readers of a cer- 
tain class—mainly under-developed boys. 
There is no harm in the story, its sensa- 
tional features being somewhat trite and 
tame. It lacks just what a charming 
style and a critical reserve of statement 
can lend to genuinely picturesque char- 
acters and scenes. In a word, it is a 
fairly good and very crude tale. 


GLAMouR. By Meta Orred. (J.B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25.) Those who like 
sentimental romances made very strong, 
double strength in fact, will be mightily 
pleased with Glamour. The author is 
something of a poet, rather doleful in her 
numbers, and holds toa diluted pessimism 
which makes life out a wretched expe- 
rience. The story is English and femi- 
nine, lively enough in movement, suffi- 
ciently furnished with incidents, and in 
the end forlorn, misty and despairing. 
If it is high art to make a story feather 
out to a film of discouragement, this one 
certainly is a masterpiece. The publish- 
ers have given the book a beautiful 
dress. 


WHEN THE CENTURY WAS NEW. By 
Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.00.) Dr. Abbott is a 
charming descriptive writer, a close ob- 
server and an accurate sketcher of out- 
door life. He entitles the present book 
When the Century was:‘New: A Novel; but 
it is not a novel, it is a well-written vol- 
ume presenting types instead of charac- 

. ters. There is plenty of historical flavor, 
a plethora, almost, of trivial incidents 
clearly and effectively set forth, a strong 


adumbration of simple old-time exist- 
ence, not life, in our country; but there 
is not much more of a novel’s belongings 
in Dr. Abbott’s story. Nevertheless it is 
a pleasing book, insinuating and mildly 
stimulating. 


ZisKA. By Marie Corelli. (Stone & 
Kimball. $1.50.) Marie Corelli seems 
very much interested in wicked souls. 
How she found out so much about them 
as she assumes to know is not a litile 
mysterious. In the present ‘‘ Problem of 
a Wicked Soul,” as she writes the sub- 
title, she goes far back into Egyptian his- 
tory for a murderer and his victim. 
These, by hocus-pocus called ‘‘ reincar- 
nation,’”’ are brought into recent time, 
where the murdered in turn becomes the 
murderer. It is fascinating to a degree 
in the reading, spiced as it is with a lib- 
eral allowance of Marie Corelli, and 
upon the whole it is one of the best of 
the author’s lurid stories. 


A ROMANCE OF OLD New York. By 
Edgar Faweett. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00.) Aaron Burr was a man of power. 
There is not another figure like his in 
American history. Bad as he was, he 
must have had some good in him, or shall 
we account for his magnetic influence 
solely onthe ground that he was bad? 
Mr. Faweett, in the fascinating romance 
now in hand, has used Burr’s character 
and personality to excellent account. 
The story is interesting, just touched 
with melodramatic coloring and worked 
out with vivid strokes of imagination. 
There is nothing sensational in the matter 
or the make-up; but it is a story of bold, 
if not startling, scenes and incidents, 
told with engaging brilliancy. 


A WRITER OF Fiction. Sy Clive Hol- 
land. (Copeland & Day. $1.00.) We do 
not see why the life of literary people 
should not be as interesting in fiction 
as in reality. A Writer of Fiction isan 
attempt to make the woes of an unsuc- 
cessful novelist and his family pathetic- 
ally interesting, which attempt is fairly 
well carried out in both spirit and sub- 
stance. At bottom the story has.a moral, 
but probably not the one the author in- 
tended to enforce. It leaves the sound- 
minded reader fully convinced that liter- 
ature is not a profession to be taken up 
by everybody who feels ambitious to 
write. 


A MARITAL LiaBILity. By Elizabeth 
Phipps Train. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
75 cents.) It would be hard to find a more 
sensational story than this with less 
harm in it. What strikes us, and what, 
doubtless, will strike the average intelli- 
gent reader, is the failure of the author 
to make the most of an excellent plot. 
Indeed, the story is very engaging for the 
first fifty or sixty pages and bids fair to 
be so to the end; but presently it breaks 
up into hysterical drivel on the part of 
the two principal chatacters, the woman 
especially becoming disgustingly unfem- 
inine. 

MISTRESS SPITFIRE, By J. S. Fletcher. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) The rev- 
olution of 1642-1644, with its stirring and 
romantic scenes, has found great favor 
recently with English novelists. The 
romance now in hand is charmingly 
written, and itS story has an atmosphere 
of historic truth. Cromwell’s influence, 
if not his presence, is felt in the reading, 
and the blending of love and war is in 
about the right proportion to make the 
pages a succession of delights. The 
book is not only well written, it is beauti- 
fully printed. 


Lovice. By the Duchess (Mrs. Hunger- 
ford). (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) We 
shall probably never have another 
‘*Duchess.’’ Her stories are in a class 
with themselves, a bright little huddle of 
silly, catchy, harmless creations of a 
slender yet well-defined genius. Lovice 
is not one of her best performances. It 
is, however, definitely marked with her 
delicious trivialities so satisfying to the 
audience for whom she wrote. We have 


a somewhat deprecatory respect for that 
audience, and we bow very low to it— 
such a crowd of round-eyed girls!—~and 
toss it Lovice with our blessing. 
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THE Pomp OF THE LAVILETTEs. By 
Gilbert Parker. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 
Mr. Parker is a charming writer, and we 
never let one of his stories go by un- 
read. . The Pomp of the Lavilettes is one 
of his best Canadian romances, dealing 
with the struggle between the French 
and English. It is a stirring story, 
dramatic, picturesque and, ending satis- 
factorily, it leaves the reader in excellent 
humor. The Hon. Tom Ferrol is a char- 
acter strongly sketched, whose spurt of 
heroism makes a fine bit of melodrama. 
From beginning to end this is a most en- 
joyable story. 


Tue Fatcon of Lanceac. By Jsabel 
Whiteley. (Copeland & Day. $1.50.) A 
readable romance in which the good peo- 
ple are deliciously good and the bad peo- 
ple preposterously bad. The author has 
read the stories of Weyman and Anthony 
Hope, not to mention others, to good 
effect, and she goes in with all her might 
to outdo them. She has, indeed, out- 
done them in imagining a villain, the 
very blackest we can recall. Asa sensa- 
tional story the Falcon of Langeac wiil 
make its way without our help; but we 
push it along. 


AN AMBITIOUS SLAVE. By Reginald 
Rowland. (Peter Paul Book Co.) This 
is the story of a Negro slave whose ro- 
mantic adventures are well imagined and 
cleverly told. The black hero escaped 
from his brutal master about the open- 
ing time of the War, and after many ex- 
ploits at last found himself at Washing- 
ton. By accident he discovered the plot 
to assassinate President Lincoln, and at- 
tempted to warn him of the danger, but 
was arrested and cast into prison, where 
he lay untilafter the great calamity had 
fallen. 


THE REAL CONDITION OF CuBA To- 
Day. By Stephen Bonsal. (Harper & 
Brothers. 60cents.) Mr. Bonsall went 
to Cuba as special correspoudent of The 
Herald. His volume is substantially the 
report of what he saw and learned from 
witnesses whose names are given, andon 
testimony which is published in the vol- 
ume itself. Mr. Bonsall has also held 
the position of Chargé D’ Affaires and Sec- 
retary of Legation of the United States in 
Madrid. His book is but one link more 
in the chain of damning evidence against 
Spain in Cuba. 


A Woman’s Courier. By William 
Joseph Yeoman. (Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25.) This is ‘‘A Tale of the Famous 
Forty Conspiracy of 1696,’’ and a right 
good tale it is. We are, to be sure,a 
trifle tired of the romance told by the 
ancient actor in it; but we can bear ita 
while longer if all the narrativesturn out 
to be as worth reading as in the “present 
instance. Plenty of incident, rapid move- 
ment and unfailing picturesqueness go 
far, indeed, to make A Woman's Courier 
a notable romance. 


THE HEART OF LIFE, by James Buck- 
ham (Copeland & Day, 75 cents), is the 
sixth issue of the ‘‘ Oaten Stop Seriées”’ 
of poems by our younger lyrists. The 
poems of Mr. Buckham are charmingly 
simple and natural. In them we find no 
straining after the phrase, no evidence of 
unhealthy thought, no refinements of 
technical finish made at the cost of open- 
hearted freshness. Mr. Buckham’s voice 
is slender and low, but it is musical and 
genuine. 


Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton 
University, furnishes a preface toa trans- 
lation of M. Alfred Binet’s work ALTER- 
ATIONS OF PERSONALITY, dy Helen Green 
Baldwin. (D. Appleton & Company.) 
M. Binet’s work is too well known to re- 
quire notice here, and we need only wel- 
come its appearance in a form convenient 
to English students of the phenomena of 
hypnotism and ‘“‘ double personality.” 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE. By M. Imlay 
Taylor. (A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 
In this romance we have a series of 
graphic sketches giving a strong impres- 
sion of Russian life in the time of Peter, 
whose election to the czarship is described 
in the first chapter. A pretty love story 
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runs through the book, and there is no 
lack of stirring incidents and adventures. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY TENDENCIES OF 
tue Ace. Their Cause and Their Ulti- 
mate Aim (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1897), is a somewhat allegorical 
presentation of socialistic ideals. The 
principal revolutionary change desired 
appears to be the prohibition of large 
accumulations of wealth in the hands of 
individuals. 


THE MAN Wito Wins. By Robert Her- 
rick. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) 
A story of mild degeneracy in which, 
after many ins and outs, everybody comes 
to degeneration of some sort. It is no- 
tably well written and isa strong piece 
of work of its kind. 





Literary Notes. 


BRETANO announces forimmediate pub- 
lication Prosper Mérimée's ‘‘ Letters to 
an Unknown.”’ 


..-Atranslation of a modern Greek 
novel will soon be issued from The Bod- 
ley Head. It is entitled ‘‘The Step- 
mother,” and is written by Gregory Xe- 
nopoulos; translated by Mrs. Edmonds. 


....During the last ten years since Life 
started its farm in Branchville, Conn., 
the sum of $56,000 has been received for 
its fresh-air work, and 17,000 children 
have had through it an outing of two 
weeks in the country. Life has been 
publishing in each of its warm-weather 
issues a picture of some scene at the 
Branchville Farm to serve for what Gen- 
eral Armstrong used to call a ‘silent 
appeal.” 


.. The New Amsterdam Company an- 
nounce in behalf of Hurst & Blackett, 
London, the immediate publication of 
‘““Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign,” to which the late Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Alexander and 
others have contributed, to be followed 
by ‘‘ Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson,’ 
based on letters and other documents in 
the Morrison Collection, by John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. 


..Some new publications of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science are: ‘‘ The George Junior 
Republic’? (No. 205), by Wm. I. Hull; 
‘‘The Formation of the Greater New 
York Charter” (No. 202), by Jas. W 
Pryor; ‘‘Over-Nutrition and its Social Con- 
sequences ’’ (No. 203), by Simon N. Pat- 
ten; ‘‘The Immigration Question ’”’ (No. 
201), by J. H. Senner, and ‘‘ Rousseau 
and the French Revolution’’ (No. 204), by 
Dr. Charles H. Lincoln. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue in 
the early autumn a biography of the 
French Surgeon Ambroise Paré, by 
Stephen Paget, M.A.; ‘‘Some Colonial 
Homesteads and Their Stories,’’ by Mar- 
ion Harland; ‘‘Impressions of Turkey 
during Twelve Years’ Wanderings,” by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay; ‘‘ The Story of the 
Palatines,’’ by the Rev. Sanford H. Cobb; 
‘Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy 
Hollow,” by Edgar Mahew Bacon; 
‘* The Fall of the Sparrow’’ a novel, by 
M. C. Balfour, and ‘‘ John Marmaduke,” 
an historical novel, by Samuel Harden 
Church. 


..-Edward Arnold will soon publish 
in the United States ‘‘ British Central 
Africa,” by Sir Harry Johnston, with 
more thantwo hundred illustrations and 
half-a-dozen maps. The same publisher 
announces the completion of Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne’s work upon glass drinking- 
vessels in England up to the end of the 
eighteenth century which will be pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘Old English 
Glasses.”” It will be illustrated with 
tinted lithographic plates and outline text 
illustrations. The first edition will be 
limited to a thousand copies for England 
and America; one hundred large paper 
copies. 


....Those who enjoyed in ‘‘ Captains 
Courageous’’thethrilling story of the hur- 
ried railroad journey across the Continent 





made in a special car by a multi-million- 
aire and his invalid wife, to meet their 
lost boy, will be eager to read Rudyard 
Kipling’s railroad story in Scribner’s Fic- 
tion Number. ‘‘ Harvey Cheyne’s Ride”’ 
deserves to be as well known in litera- 
ture as Paul Revere’s or Sheridan’s, and 
we doubt whether any new story can bet- 
ter the old ones. The Scribners promise 
a Vigorous poem by the same author in 


their Christmas issue and, later on, an- 


other short story. McClure’s Fiction 
Number will also have a story by Kip- 
ling. 


..-The Saturday Review of Booksand 


Art of The New York Times for July 17th 


contains some three columns of very in- 
teresting reminiscences of N. P. Willis, 
by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. She tells 
again his famous repartee as follows: 


**I was present at many dinners when 
Willis was the life of the company, and, 
altho I did not hear the famous repartee of 
the Washington dinner so often recorded, I 
will record it here. It was Mrs. Gales, I 
think, who at one of her own dinners wrote 
on a card to her niece, at the other end of 
the table: ‘Don’t flirt so with Nat Willis.’ 
She was talking vivaciously herself to Mr. 
Campbell. Willis replied: 

‘Dear aunt, don’t attempt my young feel- 
ings to trammel, 
Nor strain at a Nat while you swallow a 
Campbell.’ 
Probably the quickest-witted couplet on 
record. That a man could turn over a card 
at a dinner and remember a text so appro- 
priate was wonderful, and the having a pen- 


cil with him (being an author) was still more 
wonderful.” 


Books of the Week. 


Between Two Worlds. By Mrs. Calvin K. Relf- 
_— Illustrated. . pp. ix, _ St. 
is: The Anna C. Reifsnider Hook Go 





The Wa of Life. Two Stories. By Mrs. ‘Ol- 
7x5i4, pp. 380. New York: G. P. Put- 
wen ; No ay ies he yaa ibe ci a mice $1 00 


Impressions of Turkey During Twelve Years’ Wan- 
derings. By W. M. ade D.C L., LL.D. 
814x6, pp. 296. ithe sam 

(The Lutheran nitduin Annotations of the 
Epistles of Paul. By Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., 

, George F. Senet, DD. and Cari A. 

Swensson, Ph. » Pp. 404.’ New York: 

The Christian Literature _ Sa Ree 150 

Peter the Great. By K. Waliszewski. Translated 
fromthe rench by Lad: a eary Lo oyd. 8x5l¢, 

pp. 562. New York: D. Appleton & Co........ 200 

A Life for a Life, And Other Addresses. By Prof. 

Hen ae ~ ago With a Tribute by D. L. 
M gs 5 Ls York and Chi- 
cago: fae 4 Revell Co 

A areeee on rae Yen vo By the Rev. Seneca 

eonard. est Milgrove, O. Paper.. 0 10 

A New vas sn Rupert Coleman. — y 
31. Chicago: oF, Beach & Co. Pape ee 

Miss lg of the Ww 7 Br i Richens 


Hen va . Chicago — 
Now your "Rand MeNeny a & Co. Paper 0 


The Life of Victoria. Our Queen and Empress. 





Simply Told for Children. By Mrs. L. Valen- 
tine. 8!4x8, pp. 94. New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co 


bndbeathockbteedlavooscodaspscesesses 080 
The Sons of Songs. Translated oud gee by 
. Ellis, ose A LL.D. 4x6 . Co- 


Home or in School. By 2 Marg: ret, b+ ad 
Morley. 714x6, pp. 274. seen Ginn & Co.. 
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Heaven on Earth. pA Dixon. 7x5, pp. 119. 
Chie: : The Bible ‘Lotions Colportage As- 


sociat on. BU ia reverbstrecccssssacedsctscccce 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





gS fon ay 
Inauguration 


é described by 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 


Contrasts our political and social life, 
as manifested in our greatest national 
ceremony, with that of the Old World. 


1 Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson and T. de Teslsirep 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S 
New Novel, 
THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 


THE KENTUCKIANS 
The New Serial by 


John Fox, Jr. 
Illustrated by W. T. 
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SMEDLEY. 


EIGHT COMPLETE 
STORIES 


A Sergeant of the Orphan Troop, 
a story of Indian fighting in Winter, writ- 
ten and illustrated by FREDERIC REMING- 
von. Sharon’s Choice, a sketch of life 
in asmall Western town, byOWEN WISTER, 
illustrated. The Cobbler in the Devil’s 
Kitchen, an amusing romance of voyageur 
days in Mackinac, by MARY HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD, illustrated. In the Rip, 
a story of farm life in Maine, by BLIss 
PERRY, illustrated. The Marrying of 
Esther, a story of country life, by MARY 
M. Mears. A Fashionable Hero, a 
story of the city, by MAry Berri CHaAp- 
MAN. A Fable for Maidens, by ALicr 
DUER, an amusing little comment on the 
feminine attitude towards marrying, put 
in the guise of a fairy tale. A Prear- 
ranged Accident, a farce by ALBERT 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FICTION NUMBER. 


JULY 29th, 1897. 


Poem. A Poster. 


Bliss Carman. 


A Glimpse of Mrs. Stowe (unpublished letter). Prof. Geo. 


W. Hinman. 
Story. Octave Thanet. 


Through Fancy’s Fields (prose and poetry). 


Thomas. 


Uncle Zekle’s Vision (a religious story). 


Edith M. 


Wm. W. Jordan. 


Old Cambridge and Old Andover (descriptive). E. B. Bates. 


Miss Sophia’s Brief Engagement. 
Victor Hugo at Guernsey (descriptive). 


Poem (Quatrain). 
The Voice of the Turtle. 


Sam’! Minturn Peck. 
M. Eloise Talbot. 


Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Eva Wilder Brodhead. 


For OLD AND YOUNG. 


Poem “ Hymn.” 
A Stepmother. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
Maria Louise Pool. 


Poem. Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


A Client of Good St. Anne. 


J. J. a Becket. 


Also Departments as usual. 





Subscription, $3.00 a Year. 


Single copies, [0 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


(049) 21 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Peter the Great. 


By K. WALISZEWsKI, author of ‘‘ The 
Romance of an Empress” (Catharine 
II of Russia). Uniform edition. 
12mo. Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 


The most conspicuous figure in Russian history is 
revivified in these pages with even more than the 
vitality, concentrated interest, and power oi graphic 
and intimate presentation which made M. Walis- 
zewski’s “* Romance of an Empress ”’ so distinguished 
a success, ‘Peter is the one unique man, perhaps, 
in the history of the human race,’’ writes the elo- 
quent author. “‘ Peter is Russia—her flesh and 

blood, her ae ay and genius, her virtues and 
her vices. . . . The force which has made an empire 
exceeding in pe and population every other known 
pose og | is still the soul of a great peo- 
ple—and t e soul, too, of agreat man. That force 
is centered in him and he i init. I have tried in these 
pages to make it live and throb.” 


HAMLIN GARLAND’S NEW BOOK. 


Wayside Courtships. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “A 
Little Norsk,” ‘‘A Member of the 
Third House,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, 1.25. 

There are two ideas which run through this book: 
One of the most characteristic phases of lite in the 
West is the movement of its people, particularly of 
its young men. The latter are always on the road 
to college, to the city, to places farther west. On 
the way a woman’s face often causes the young man 
to pause, turn, and thaps remain. This motive 
underlies the book. n her part the woman finds a 
peculiar fascination in the passing of the stranger 
and the effect upon her life. A deeper interest still 
is suggested in the proem and elsewhere in the book. 

“* Wayside Courtships”’ wiil be found to be a most 


significant expression of the author’s strong and in- 
dividual talent. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Wayside Courtships.’* 
New editions of Mr. Garland’s other books. 
Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Spoil of Office. 
A STORY OF THE MODERN WEST. 


A dramatic study of political aspirations and their 
results. 


A [ember of the Third House. 
A STORY OF POLITICAL WARFARE. 


An incisive delineation of the lobby and its effect 
upon legislation. 
Jason Edwards. 


AN AVERAGE MAN. 


A picture of life in the tenement house and ona 
mortgaged Western farm. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, 


New York. 


J. CHURCH | co. “Music Publishers, Cincinnati, oO. 





FILES AND BINDERS. | 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 


eexprNT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for $z.00, 





- THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. __ 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The Fortieth Year opens Septe: mer th 


on information address Prof. 
- Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 





For fur- 
. Scorr, 20 


Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ. 





"PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


~ EDUCATION, sf 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 6(th year September 16th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address, Miss Laura 8. WATSON, Principal. _ 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 

John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. Sth year. 
Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, P hysical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 
Superior adv: ah ae Send for catalogue. 

. EVERSOLE, Ph.D Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 








N UNIVERSITY LAW 
BOSTO SCHOOL. 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens October 6. 
___ EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
Morgentews Military Institute, Bordentown, 
ares for all Colleges. Government, a com- 


N. 
bination aa Parenter. - military. Rev. T.H. Lan DON, 
A.M., n. . Lanpon,Com’d’t. 


Boston, Mass. 





owlGAdO GOLLEME. OF, LAW 


T. Dean. “Besson each se - 
: fi formation ad ress Elmer as 
day mr ovening rar Tor’ n fornw. in ® Tet, Chicago. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4t 














3 Madison Avenue, New York, 
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EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 1802. Narragansett 


Col Rene es Hegant dini Bait: 

Endowed. 7. - ber 13. Illustrated 

Catalogue. D: BLARESLEE, ‘D. ‘Principal, 
Greenwich, Re I 





LENDA 
“COLLEGE. © Women. 


Location, Av Ce BeavutiFvut and HEALTHFUL 
fi —_ — — of bp ened <= 
stu an 

og page ot in Masi ‘Art, ote. "tne care, social ~ 4 


ure, ©. rms. 
5 D. Potter, D-D., Pres., Glendale, ©. 


aa Academy and . ae 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training, Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses. Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 
Academy and 18th of Home. 

J. 11. ROOT, Principal 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 








ire San Ne GREY DE Binghamton, N.Y. 





Mead’s School for Girls, 


“ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 

colleges. Advanced study in literature and lower 
College branches for special students. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 


Media Academy 3 = Bove AxD Youxe 


23d year. 
Scientific, English, and Pathe courses. Thorough 
preparation for college or b Careful individual 
attention. Excellent table. Beautiful location. Cir- 
cular free. Cuas. W.Srvart Prin. 








Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all cone open for women. 














This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devored eaalaatoely to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 

Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, Goneral Manager, Boston, Mass. 














Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens betwee arn 5 Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific 7 nn eens ally 01 nized departments 
of Musicand Art. cetdent Phy and Labora- 
tories, fine Fn Bag esld ent Paystcla n. aman 
al Hall enables students to redi =pomee For 
logues address PRESIDENT, ROCK ‘ORD COLLEGE, 

Lock Box 14, Rockford, Ill. 





YE SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
For particulars address Mrs. 


FOR GIRLS, 
Stuart School Washington, D. C. 
a my Collegiate and Optional courses. Moderate 
terms. Special advan’ 8 for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLAUDIA SrvuakRt, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 


8. J. LIFE. 








Nzw York, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Bey! = Grove Semiva ary, Charles F. Dowd, 
ncipal. For year-book address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical, college proparetery. ry. Pupils a fitted for ad- 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent advan- 
pe ody Fa and music. Fine library, laboratory, observ 

bows alley; outdoor sports, care- 
ful physical trsioing. Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Best home influence. Beautifully situated, 45 minutes 
To’ 


Boston. 

ani pat: of = year begins Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
rated pros 8, address 

Re Sa MUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


‘Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. Steam heat, electric li - home 

comforts. Write for catalog. E. a: GRAY, ., Pres- 
ident, Williamsport, Pa. 











AMERICAN Som a paanae, GERMANY. 
UNDED, 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Principal. 
The next school F stag opens Sept. 29th. va leaves 
New York Se For circulars, address the Prin- 
oe care of Baldwin and Boston, 66 echees: New 
ork. 


Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music. .Thorongh preparatien for work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderaterates. Send for 


catalo; 
er Rev. 8S. A. MARTIN, D.D., Prest.. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours. 


Five Personally Conducted Parties to 
EUROPE, MOROCCO, ALGIERS, TUNIS, Etc, 


Aug. 7th, lithe sg Sept. 4th and Oct. 16th. 
Expenses...........00--+- $20 up. 














cue s wast ar te Morecco, Spain ae 
ethan ee, Sicily Ita 

Flin or without Egypt and fasphenn ghsn ap) up). fel 

g Island o f Maite 


ANNUAL "ROUND THE WORLD PARTY. 
NOVEMBER 7th. 


Programmes pntemwotent: tee ay Po eve here. 
Ghoiee : Berths. +B 


Ment Sou Gase & 8 ns, Eid. etry dan N.Y. 


an Washington Street Posen 
i4 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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Financial. 


Bimetallic Agitation Inadvis- 
able. 

It is gratifying to our vanities to find 

that the Old World extends its politest 
functions to the commissioners who 
have been sent to Europe by President 
McKinley with instructions to try to 
bring about'a conference on the sub- 
ject of the yoking of gold and silver to- 
gether on some scheme of mint or Gov- 
ermental guaranteed parity of the two 
metals. Our proper pride is flattered, 
and we also receive an assurance that © 
the United States is growing so big 
that the people across the ocean, who 
have histories and traditions and ruins 
such as we cannot boast of, do not place 
too much importance upon _ those 
things which fade away when practical 
questions are at hand. It needs an 
armored cruiser, not a Bodleian library 
or student, to bring a Tangerian, or even 
a professed Christian pirate, to terms 
when the rights of citizenship or hu- 
manity are menaced. 
It is somewhat doubtful if the visit 
of our commissioners to Europe will 
produce any practical result in further- 
ing the cause of international bimetal- 
lism, even if a conference should be 
brought about. On the contrary, it 
may result in stimulating an agitation 
in this country helpful to the pernicious 
heresies, financial and economic, which 
were concentrated in the platform of 
the party that nominated Bryan and 
Sewall at Chicago about this time a 
year ago. Ot course, it is to be said 
that the Republican Party—which won 
its national victory by the support of 
thousands of Sound Money Democrats 
—is redeeming a platform pledge by a 
fresh effort to bring about international 
bimetallism. Perhaps, by doing this, 
the Administration really assists the 
cause of reform of the national cur- 
rency. It certainly robs of power any 
charge of bad faith which a Bryanite 
might otherwise be justified in bringing 
against the gold party. In the eyes 
of business men, however—and we 
are willing to submit the point to any 
intelligent banker or agriculturist liv- 
ing beyond the Alleghanies—agitation 
of currency matters, unless there is 
first substantial sentiment crystallized 
around a practicable proposition, will 
be apt to retard the improvement in 
trade and industry which is now ac- 
cepted as inevitable, owing to the re- 
turn of confidence, reflected in rising 
markets for securities. 

History does not afford us much 
ground for believing that a new mone- 
tary conference of the nations will pro- 
duce practical results. A Conference 
in 1865 led to the formation of the Lat- 
in Union; but the experience of that 
Union showed how inevitable was the 
force of the gold standard, for the 
French mints were compelled to sus- 
pend the free coinage of silver when 
Germany demonetized that metal after 
the Franco-German War. The Confer- 
ence of 1873, which led to the union of 
the Scandinavian nations in the matter 
of coinage regulation, left no perma- 
nent impress upon the financial prac- 
tices of the world. Even tho the Con- 
ference of 1867, invited by France, met 
with some success, it was rather in the 
line of protecting the French silver 
coinage system in the monetary sys- 
tems of Europe than in extending the 
use of that metal, or -in producing a 
sentiment against the gold standard, 
‘tested successfully by the experience of 
modern.civilization. 

Right here it may be well to call at- 
tention to the fact that natural devel- 





opments have furnished a tremendous 





practical argument against the theo- 
rists of last. year’s silver campaign. 
Wheat is selling, say, 20 cents a bushel 
above the quotation of a year ago. It 
is doing so in the face of excellent crop 
prospects, which promise enlarged traf- 
fic for the railways; and the only ex- 
planation to be found is in the fact that 
all the countries competing with the 
United States in the supply of wheat 
this year are suffering from crop short- 
ages or some disaster, while the con- 
suming countries are under the stress of 
an unusually active demand. 

The efforts heretofore made by the 
United States to secure a free interna- 
tional coinage of silver upon a ratid 
that would have universal approval do 
not seem to warrant the agitation of bi- 
metallism—either as a sound govern- 
mental policy or as a means for quiet- 
ing unreasoning social discontent. In 
the Conferences of 1878, 1881 and 1892, 
the propositions of the United States 
took different forms, but the net result 
of all these conferences was an inabil- 
ity or indisposition of one or more of 
the European nations, necessary to the 
success of the experiment, to recognize 
the practicable possibility of an inter- 
national bimetallic coinage, and ever 
since the agitation was started, the 
vagaries and variations of prices for 
commodities and securities have been 


demonstrating that it is not mint laws, 


but natural conditions which make a 
people prosperous or the reverse. 
Might it not be better were we to stop 
‘*fooling’’ with the silver question un- 
til there has been an_ opportunity 
for trade and industry to establish 
themselves on a basis of reasonable 
profit? This would afford proper leisure 
for a discussion free from the influence 
of the passionate appeals of demagogs 
who play upon temporary poverty, or of 
men who have miues that would yield 
richly if the Government stamped every 
commercial fifty cents’ worth of their 
product with the legal-tender quality of 
adollar. If bimetallism is a delusion 
asa possible fact for many years, does 
not a party, or an administration, waste 
its energies when it helps the cherishing 
of the fiction, instead of using its time 
to work out reforms that may become 
necessary to the future smooth opera- 
tion of the currency system of the 
United States in the balancing of inter- 
national accounts ? 





Monetary Affairs. 

THE foreign trade returns for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th were un- 
usually striking. Our merchandise ex- 
ports for the twelve months were val- 
ued at $1,051,987,000, or $169, 300,000 
greater than the year before. Our im- 
ports of merchandise for the same 
period were $764,373,000, a decrease of 
$15,400,000. These figures mean that 
our exports were the largest on rec- 
ord; they mean also that the trade 
balance in our favor was the largest 
ever reported. The extraordinary ex- 
pansion in exports was mainly due to 
the foreign demand fcr our grain, re- 
sulting from partial failure of crops in 
other producing countries, to a better 
demand from Europe for cotton, and to 
the depression in home industries 
which forced American manufacturers 
to seek an outlet for their wares in 
other countries. Their success has 
been highly encouraging, and for some 
months past our shipments of manu- 
factured articles have been a feature. 
For the decrease in imports hard 
times were largely responsible, altho 
to aconsiderable extent it was due 
to home products displacing imported 
articles. For instance, the greatly 
cheapened cost of iron has enabled us 
to change from an importer to an ex- 
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porter of iron and its products. The 
shrinkage in imports, however, was 
chiefly due to national economy, and 
would have been more pronounced had 
it not been for the rush during the last 
three months to anticipate the new 
tariff. The changes in the gold move- 
ment were equally significant. In the 
fiscal year just closed the imports of 
gold exceeded exports by $41,298,000, 
while a year ago there was an excess of 
exports amounting to $80,588,000; a 
change of balance in our favor amount- 
ing to $121,700,000. The silver move- 
ment showed little change, the excess 
of exports being $50,000,000 compared 
with $46,900,000 the year before. The 
totals of merchandise gold and silver 
for the twelve months were as follows: 




















MERCHANDISE. 
Year ending June 30. 
Exports— 1896. 1897. 
Domestic .......... $863,200,487 $1,032,998,880 
PREM as « wine's 8060 19,406,451 18,988,211 
SOM id. 065 $882,606,938 $1,051,987,091 
Imports— 
Free of duty....... $369,757,470 $381,932,605 
Dutiable ........... 409,967,204 382,441,300 
Total .......... $779,724,674 $764,373,905 
Excess of exports.. 102,882,264 287,613,186 
GOLD. 
Coin and bullion— 
BROOEISs 00. ce cccess $112,309,136 $40,112,922 
ERRBOFES ..0s 5 occ cccce 31,720,487 81,411,533 
Excess of ex- 
ports....... $80,588,649 =. we ee ones 
Excess of im- 
BOMB cecicns <ccccenese $41,298,611 
In ore— 
Manertess.6.i 65. $100,811 $246,858 
TMPOTES. ...5.00008000 1,804,578 3,602,042 
Excess of im- 
OTIS onceess $1,703,767 $3,355,184 
SILVER. 
Coin and bullion— 
Exports. ..........- $59,862,956 $61,031,006 
| 12,917,958 10,980,705 
Excess of ex- 
ports....... $46,944,998 $50,050,301 
In ore— 
BXPOSIS...006..2.5-40 $678,714 $915,632 
IGADOTES 5 oes cssceees 15,859,228 19,552,522 
Excess of im- 
ports........ $15,180, 10,514 $18,636,890 


Wall Street is in an inactive but very 
confident mood—inactive because this 
is the duli season, and confident be- 
cause of unmistakable evidences of 
business revival, as well as because 
of the welcome fact that the Tariff agi- 
tation of 1896-’97 will soon be a matter 
of history. Statements given out by 
Western railroad managers are particu- 
larly encouraging. Much is expected 
from the advance in wheat, and a good 
export demand for the same. This 
means better profits for the farmers and 
larger business for both the merchants 
and the railroads of the West. Trade 
revival elsewhere appears to bea matter 
of slower growth. On this side of the 
Alleghanies it will be greatly promoted 
by settlement of the Tariff discussion. 
The coal strike is a hindrance, but has 
not thus far been regarded very 
seriously, and there is general hope 
that an improvement in business will 
facilitate a settlement and the payment 
of better wages to the miners. At 
present the-coal shares are receiving 
considerable attention, not only on 
account of the Lehigh Valley pass- 
ing into control of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and rumors that Susquehanna 
and Western was about to follow; 
but also on account of the de- 
moralized condition of the soft-coal 
trade. A feature worthy of note is the 
increase of railroad dividends. One 
increase was noted last week, and an- 
other prominent road in the Northwest 
raised its quarterly dividends this week 
from a 5% to a 6% basis. Railroad earn- 


ings as a whole, however, improve slow- 
ly, 66 roads reporting a gain of only a 
little more than 1% in the first week o 
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July, owing chiefly to large decreases on 
several Southwestern lines. London is 
doing little in this market, and foreign 
advices confirm the disposition over 
there to wait for more substantial evi- 
dences of genuine currency reform in 
the United States. For good bonds 
there is a steady demand, and. there is 
a lack of desirable investments report- 
ed. This was illustrated in the offering 
of about $2,000,000 5% bonds of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
which was subscribed for about twenty- 
five times over. Of course, many sub- 
scribers offered far larger amounts than 
they expected to obtain. The bank 
statement shows a large surplus of 
funds, and both loans and deposits 
touched the highest point on record 
again. Call loans are quoted at 1@1 %y 
on stock collateral. Time loans are 
dull at 2@3% fortwoto six months. The 
supply of commercial paper is steadily 
increasing, and the demand continues 
good at 34@3%% for 60 to go days 
indorsed bills receivable. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





July 17. *July 10. lL b> 

come We ceusgucees Sh 154400 $58 533,366,600 rd 
ED ncicnaccsose a iter 

sees es cee See 

Circulation... 18,641,200 18,782,900 San 70) 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Legal tenders 108,122,500 Oe Te a Sew 
Tota) reserve... $199,353,700 $193,282,000 $6,071,700 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... . 153,316,800 151,920,625 1,896,175 
Surplus res’rve. $46,036,900 $41,361,375 $4,675,525 


* Five days. . 

Tne condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as fol- 
lows: 


+Decrease. 








GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





~ Bid. Asked. 
Now ia: ie er esegvtnnensesnesaceessveminened R 
New 48, Coupons. . 124 tat 
48, Cou; “he 

ie Coupons it i 
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BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 17th, were: 


fone pee sb eceseceses 4 Manhattan............. 220 
Market & Palio. ae 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together, 
with their latest sales: 




















































Sales. Bid. Asked. 
ica 325 320 = ih 
meric i 166 165 in 
__ 2 
y > 160 160 165 
: : Sn 880 
C oe Y 4,000 : 
C . 462 550 
C 125 135 140 
C 170 i 170 
C 204 208 210 
C a 
East Riv 136 125 are 
Eleventh Wa: 275 Sese oune 
We Kip 08 21500 “ii 
170 , saad oe 
17836 i70 180 
% ta 5 
( 310 310 3380 
( 400 500 pie 
( 125 105 ae $ 
( 860 300 325 
‘ 400 300 te 
i 3B Bt 2: 
Hide and Leather.. 105 85 % 
River 150 150 Pre: 
Wig _ = 
1w 160 pa 9 
116 130 
a 
: ‘ 
225 240 
194 190 200 
115 125 
170 165 . 
140 140 150 
115 112 120 
475 440 cies 
Se eee 
| 
800 685 700 
1s iis 
Ninth....... Pm ie CT ee 100 7 110 
Nineteenth “ = 4 puke 
i 
Oriental 165 one i 








=e “s 
260 256 265 
& & 8 
- 150 145 155 
- 166 172 
. 420 ooee 
- SI 91 " 
- 100 % 105 
113 108 eves 
. 8 esos 7 
- 100 100 eees 
19% 1% 185 
205 175 eves 
116 115 10 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-.When it was announced, early 
Monday morning, that the Conference 
Committee had agreed upon a Tariff 
bill, the excitement in Wall Street was 
almost unparalleled. Sugar certificates 
reached their highest point—144%. 
Speculators evidently thought that the 
Tariff bill had been framed ‘‘to do 
something ” for sugar. 


--An order has recently been 
placed with locomotive works at Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., for twelve narrow-gauge 
locomotives to go to Japan, and other 
orders have been given for steel rails to 
be shipped to India. Of course these 
orders are placed with American manu- 
facturers in competition with those of 
England and the Continent. 


.. The total shipments of oranges 
from Southern California for the season 
are, in round .numbers, 7,000 car-loads, 
or an aggregate of 2,352,000 boxes. 
The value of the oranges on the cars 
was $5,325,440. The value of the en- 
tire crop, including Northern and Cen- 
tral California, will be $6,000,000. The 
present season’s crop, it is expected will 
exceed $10,000,000 in value. The total 
shipments of oranges from Riverside, 
for the season have been 2,545 car- 
loads, aggregating 762,619 boxes. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


$20,000 United States 4% reg. 1907...... 11% 
$10,000 No. Pacific land grant ist 6%... .116% 
150 shares Illinois Central................ 98 
73 shares Consolidated Gas Co......... 16534 
270 shares West. Union Tel. Co. ..8454@84% 
$10,000 Jersey City 7% water stock..... 112% 


10 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co........ 150% 
jo shares Edison Electric Ill. Co. of 

SE inc cusvecionccsceeasonese 10634 
75 shares Wagner Palace Car Co......... 153 
100 shares New York Biscuit Co.......... 50 
$5,500 Appleton City Water Works ist 54.15 
$7,000 Adrian Water Works tst............ II 


..The report of the Chief of En- 
gineers on the preliminary examination 
of a ship canal from the Great Lakes to 
the Hudson River has been transmitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of War. 
The best route found is by way of 
Niagara River, Lake Ontario, Oswe- 
go, the Oneida, Mohawk and Hudson 
Rivers. A rough eStimate of the cost 
is $200,000,000. The report states that 
in the opinion of the engineer the Erie 
Canal when enlarged, under the existing 
plans of the State of New York, would 
give the commercial advantages of a 
ship canal. The opinion is expressed 
that the construction of a ship canal is 
not worthy of being undertaken by the 
Government. 


....From time to time for the last 
fifty years local laws have been passed 
by villages and cities requiring a license 
fee for a non-resident tradesman to sell 
goods on order orfrom sample. The 
courts have passed upon these cases a 
great many times. In 1895 the village 
of Norwich, N. Y., secured from the 
Legislature an amendment to its char- 
ter allowing it to charge license fees for 
non-resident traders. A Binghamton 
drummer was arrested upon two occa- 
sions, the first time being fined and the 
second committed to jail. He took 
the matter to the courts; the county 
court affirmed the judgments of the 
police court, but the Court of Appeals 
reversed them. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





.-.. Our readers have been informed, 
from time to time, of the progress of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, and of the 
fact that it is nearing completion. The 
Russian Government now proposes to 
undertake the building of a canal, of 
sufficient size to accommodate the 
largest war-ships, to connect the Baltic 
with the Black Sea. It will be abont 
1,000 miles in length, 27 feet’ in depth, 
and its estimated cost is $500,000,000, 
It will cross the lowest point of the 
European watershed. It leaves the Bal- 
tic at the mouth of the river Duna, on 
the Gulf of Riga, and that river and the 
Dnieper will be utilized as part of the 
canal. The canal will be entirely on 
Russian territory, and as a war meas- 
ure will place Russia in a commanding 
position, while from a mercantile stand- 
point it will furnish cheap transporta- 
tion for the great grain-producing re- 
gions and the coal-fields of Southern 
Russia. 


. The change in the presidency of 
the Lehigh Valley Railway Company, 
which has been looked for and about 
which so much speculation has been in- 
dulged in for a long time, was settled ata 
meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
in Philadelphia on the 13th inst., by the 
election of ‘Alfred Walter, to succeed 
E. P. Wilbur, resigned. At the same 
time the resignations of William L. 
Coyngham, Charles O. Skeer and 
George H. Myers, as directors, were 
accepted, and T. Stotsbury, of Philadel- 
phia, C. H. Coster, of New York, 
and E. P. Wilbur, were elected to fill 
the vacancies. Both Mr. Stotsbury and 
Mr. Coster are members of the bank- 
ing firms of Drexel & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, and J. P. Morgan & Co., of New 
York. Mr. Walter is President of Coxe 
Brothers & Co., the great coal-miners, 
and of the coal-railway lines under their 
control—the Delaware, Susquehanna 
and Schuylkill and its leased properties. 
Mr. Walter is only forty-five years of 
age, but has been in the railway service 
since 1872, having been connected at 
various times with the Pennsylvania, 
the Northern Central the Baltimore and 
Ohio Eastern lines, and is General 
Manager of the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western’s Erie division. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Farragut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 3%, payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
5%, payable on demand. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P. 0. Box 743, Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 
Shares and Bonds. 


- Constantly Growing 


in favor: 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


for Travellers and Remitters. 


Circular tells why people like them 
better than letters of credit. 


. FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Ce!’ 40 & 42 Wall St., N. Y., 
SE Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


























CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal egal dapesttery for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
E tors, Administrators, or trustees of estates 
ey and benevolent institutions, and individuals, w Ail 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second VicePrea. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Ww. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
|W. WALDORF ASTOR, 
| JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
| JOHN J. PHELPS, 
| DANIEL LORD, 
JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 
AvtEx. E.O |D. O. MILLS 
WILLIAM H. “Macy, Jr. |Lewis Cass ‘Lepya RD. 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CoopPER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHABLEs 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


EDW. ARD EK. POOR, “President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President ; oe DELAF IELD, Vice President ; 
G KOK, Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN, 
Set Cashiers 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
--$2,000,000 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





4 Sarpins OER ae SE 3'000;000 
Ext Safety Vaults for the Conven- 
ience of Depositors and Investors. 
ntrance — 4 through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8S. Hart, Char wk Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, *‘W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple- 
= on — "Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred. 
erte 








DIVIDENDS. ik 
OFFICE OF 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York Life Building, 


346-348 BROADWAY. 
New York, July 13th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Three 


Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ninetieth Dividend. 
A semi-annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5) is 
payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 32 
Pine Street, New York. 


GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 
New York, Jaly 15th, 1897. 











o Do you want your money to earn it 
A safely? P| so write for h Btral A. 
a ae 8. ra — 
2 Co., Equitable Building, Bos 


Kuntz Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 





OFFICE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Sauien: ¥ -Y., July 12th, 1897. 

S2d Dividen 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 

Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on demand at their branch office, No. fi 
Cedar St — New York, to stockholders of record 


on this date 
WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. — 


THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot, 
NEw York, June 23d, 1897. 
The BOARD OF DIRECTORS os ie : Comeeny 

have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL 
THREE PER CENT. on its Capital ND dl 
at this office on Monday, the 2d day of August next, 
to the Stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P.M., on 
Wednesday, the 30th instant, at which time the Trans- 
fer Books will be closed, tobe panes onthe morning 











LETTERS: CREDIT 





of Thursday, the 15th day of July next. 
ED. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 
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Commercial Affairs. 


As quite expected, business improve- 
ment makes slow but certain headway. 
Trade reports continue encouraging, 
an early settlement of the Tariff and a 
satisfactory crop situation being the 
most influential factors. The growing 
disposition to throw off ultra-pessimism 
and adopt more hopeful views regard- 
ing the future has also something to do 
with the change. In the East manu- 


facturers and merchants are chiefly in- 
terested in the close of Tariff agitation. 
At the West the higher prices for wheat 
and prospects of a good European de- 
mand for the same are chiefly responsi- 
ble for improvement. Weather condi- 
tions have lately been favorable, and an 
ample yield of wheat, corn and cotton 
seems assured. Argentina, Australia 
and Russia are each likely to have less 
wheat to spare for export than usual, 
and this explains the advance of 5 cents 
in wheat which touched 81%c. This 
is 19¢. per bushel higher than a year 
ago. Corn does not show an advanc- 
ing tendency. Cotton is neglected, 
pending more certainty regarding: the 
new crop. Clearing-house returns were 
6% larger than a year ago. In the in- 
dustrial situation there is little change. 
At this writing the Ohio coal! strike ap- 
pears to be spreading, but thus far the 
result has not been very injurious to 
business at large. The iron trade con- 
tinues quiet. Some increase of business 
is in sight, but the prospect of better 
prices seems remote. The outlook in 
the dry-goods trade is promising. Goods 
sell more readily, but buyers are un- 
willing to meet advances, and manu- 
facturers are running at sucha small 
margin of profit that there is still con- 
siderable dissatisfaction. 


READING NOTICES. 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


A GRRAT opportunity 1s now presented to every 
would-be bicycle rider by the Pope Manufacturing 
Company to purchase one of their unexcelled wheels 
at a very low price. They recently cut the price of their 
$100, 1897 Columbias to $75; their 1806 Columbias to 
$60; their 1807 Hartfords to $50, and so on through 
their list. Certainly. no such opportunity as this 
should be allowed to ames particular notice and 
prompt action. Every one knows the high charac- 
ter of the Columbia and Hartford bicycles manu- 
factured by the Pope Manufacturing Company, the 
pioneers in the business. 


DEIMEL LINEN-MESH, 


Messrs. James McCutcueon & Co., of 14 West 
Twenty-third Street, N. ¥., the well-known linen 
merchants, have introduced in this country the 
Deimel Linen-Mesh undergarments. They did this 
after a thorough test of the fabric, and after being 
satisfied that the Deimel Linen-Mesh is better from 
every standpoint for underwear than cotton, silk or 
wool. They indorse it and offer it to their customers 
throughout the country. The Deimel Linen-Mesh is 

articularly valuable in our hot climate as it has 
figh absorbing power and dries much quicker than 
wool, cotton or silk, and being porous does not im- 
part a chilly feeling to the skin of the wearer after 
rapid drying. For healthfulness, comfort, cleanl- 
ness and durability it is highly recommended. 


COST OF MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Ir is an unfortunate fact that many young people, 
particularly those living at points distant from the 
great cities, become discouraged in their hopes for a 
musical education, because of the apparent cost. 
Voices which might bring fame and a competency 
to their fortunate possessors are frequently never’ 
heard of. 

We are pleased to learn that the New England 
Conservatory of Music, of Boston, 1s ina position to 
demonstrate that their terms are not prohibitory to 
any really earnest student. 

If you areinterested, 1t would be well to send to 
Mr. Frank W. Hale, Franklin Square, Boston, for 
their prospectus. 


L. A. W. MEET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HALF RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the annual meet of the League ot Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, at Brarey pow August 4th to 7th, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell special 
tickets from all points on its system to Philadelphia 
and return at rate of a single fare for the round trip. 
No rate less than twenty-five cents. Tickets will be 
sold and will be good — on August 3d, and 4th 
and good to return until August gth, 1897, inclusive. 
—Adv. 


G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, BUFFALO. 
HALF RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the National Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, at Buffalo, August 23d, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell special tickets 
from all points on its system to Buffalo and return 
at rate of a single fare for the roundtrip. These 
tickets will be sold and will be good going on Au- 

st 21st to 23d, and good to return not earlier than 

















ugust 24th nor later than August 31st, 1897.—Adv. 





Ir having come to our notice that some religious 


newspapers have charged that Hire’s Root Beer con 
tained alcohol, we have investigated the matter and 
from the evidence placed in our hands we are con- 
vinced that the charge is absolutely false. We are 
credibly informed that it has been analyzed a Spast 
many times, both when freshly made and after hav- 
ing stood for a long time, and in no case has alcohol 
been found in appreciable Sy egy Jt strikes us, 
from what we have learned, that it would be desir- 
able if the drinking water used by the people 
throughout the country were as harmless as Hire’s 
Root x. ‘ 


Messrs. Simpson, Hatt, Miter & Co., are among 


the large manufacturers of solid silver in all its: 


branches and departments. The necessary things of 
life in solid silver are made by them in beautiful 
forms and shapes, and the luxuries are exquisite. 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. are one of the oldest 
manufacturing houses in the business; they have 
built up a reputation second to none; name is 
@ sufficient guaranty of the excellence of their goods, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 


The Case of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association. 

THE final report of the Governor's 
committee, appointed in pursuance of 
a special statute, for investigating the 
affairs of the Massachusetts Benefit Life 
Association, has been rendered. After 
arraigning the Legislature for neglect, 
if not for bad faith, for matters in the 
manner of enactments for the investi- 
gation, and disclaiming all responsibil- 
ity for the probable bad effects of legis- 
lative procedure upon the Association, 
the report calls attention to ‘‘the al- 
most criminal neglect of the Legislature 
in reference to enacting laws protecting 
those citizens who have resorted to as- 
sessment life insurance to shield their 
dependents from want.” While the 
commission cannot affirm that misap- 
propriation of funds has actually been 
committed, ‘‘ because the moment we 
are ready to ascertain that fact (wheth- 
er there has been) our investigation is 
suppressed,’’ they do say that under 
existing laws the managers of any as- 
sessment society can with impunity 
convert to their own private purposes 
large portions of the mortuary fund. 
That this is done they have not yet 
found evidence, but it can be. Their 
terse statement of the misleading effect 
of State supervision is worth quoting as 
they make it, and it is what we have 
said over and over: 

‘“‘And yet millions of insurance are 
outstanding to-day upon the unwarranted 
assurance that such things cannot be, 
because this commonwealth has placed 
about the management of -old-line com- 
panies such restrictions that the single 
fact of their admission to do business in 
this State is sufficient to command confi- 
dence in them; and the public naturally 
supposes equal if not similar restrictions 
exist as to assessment insurance.’’ 

As to the Massachusetts Benefit, the 
commission say that the older policies 
have drawn from the ‘‘emergency 
fund’’ much more than they have con- 
tributed to it and that practically all of 
that fund now belongs, in justice and 
good conscience, to the so-called 
‘*stipulated premium” members who 
have joined since 1890. The policy- 
holders should now consider that the 
problem is one of self-preservation, and 
if all cannot be saved then those who 
are not willing to do what they fairly 
ought to do should be thrown over- 
board, so that those may survive who 
are willing to do their part. Policies 
prior to 1890 have never paid their fair 
share, and unless the holders are will- 
ing to pay, in extra and increased 
assessments, enough to at least cover 
the cost of carrying them, they ought to 
either withdraw or be forced out. Call 
the process indicated by any term you 
will, the result should be ‘‘that you 
compel each policy to pay its cost of 
maintenance or drop.” 

On such compulsion or the shaking 
off of those who will not submit to it, 
the commission think, the future of the 
Association depends. They say on the 
matter of the necessity of extra assess- 
ments: 

‘* An extra assessment is at present re- 
quired to pay accrued death losses, and 
any equitable apportionment of future 
assessments must materially increase the 
amount to be called from the old mem- 
bers. 

‘*Many of these old members were 
taken in from moribund associations, 
without medical examination, and upon 
rates based upon ages known to be ficti- 
tious, and experience teaches that those 
who were in fact fifty years of age, but 
have been rated at forty-five, will be the 
most strenuous objectors to being prop- 
erly rated. 








** Such members should not.and cannot 
be carried, unless restitution is made.” 

In case of liquidation, the commission 
do not leave the members any comfort, 
distinctly warning them that there will 
be nothing todistribute; ‘‘the Associa- 
tion has never had, and by law is not 
allowed to have, assets for that pur- 
pose.” Only the right to assess and the 
emergency fund are allowed by the law 
as assets. A receivership would in- 
stantly put an end to the right to assess, 
thus leaving only the emergency fund; 
as to that fund the law imperatively re- 
quires that it ‘‘ shall be a trust for the 
payment of death and disability claims, 
and shall be applied solely to full or 
partial payment of such claims in the 
order of their occurrence.’’ Even if 
accrued claims do not, in such case, 
exhaust the fund, as they probably 
would, the distinct mandate of the law 
that any balance shall go ‘to like 
claims thereafter accruing ’’ would cut 
off any distribution otherwise. 

‘*As the distribution of this fund 
among the policy-holders was the princi- 
pal reason urged for the passage of the 
statute of 1897 by its advocates in the 
legislature, who assumed to be informed, 
we are justified in assuming that policy- 
holders may be laboring under the same 
error, and hence this explanation.” 

It is not needful for us to follow the 
report into its details, and its classifica- 

tion of the policies which have been is- 
sued; enough has been quoted to show 
the severe dilemma into which the at- 
tempt to do busimess by wrong methods 
has brought the members; they must now 
face the situation. A special assess- 
ment for claims past due, which will 
call for a large sum, has already been 
ordered by the directors, and a special 
policy-holders’ meeting has been called 
for October 2d, when the question of 
future action may be taken up. Mean- 
while the Springfield Republican, the 
Boston Post, and some other journals in 
Massachusetts, are calling on Commis- 
sioner Merrill to resign, holding that 
his influence is hopelessly impaired be- 
cause of his official and other conduct 
relative to that Association. 


Misleading Profits. 


THE Orient Fire, of Hartford, in its 
company paper, pronounces the ex- 
traordinarily favorable underwriting re- 
sults of the year 1896 a calamity, mean- 
ing that it would have been much 
better for underwriting, in the long run, 
had there been the usual loss ratio. 
The year did pass with a loss ratio much 
lower than usual, and the Orient con- 
siders it simply idiotic to blazon forth 
that showing as a subject for advertis- 
ing, because the experience thus shown 
cannot last and ‘it is immediately mis- 
leading. The ZLvening Post published 
what purported to be interviews with 
prominent underwriters, and thereupon 
made the statement that 1896 had 
yielded profits of 60 to 80 per cent., 
and that statement was promptly ac- 
cepted as correct. This produced a 
demand, from both the public and the 
agents, for lower rates; the legislator 
and the striker had their attention 
drawn, and, moreover, foreign office 
managers whom timidity had heretofore 
kept away began to be attracted over 
by the brilliant profits. 

There is nothing new about this—it is 
really an old piece of experience; a fa- 
vorable year, taken unquestioningly as a 
proof that the business is profitable, is 
followed by the other extreme of over- 
competition, lower rates, and heavier 
losses again. As to profits, the Presi- 
dent of the National Board presented 
to the recent annual meeting some fig- 
ures made up from the New York Re- 
ports, The combined experience of 
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129 companies shows ‘an underwriting 
loss of 9.19 per cent. in 1891; in 1892 
and 1893, losses of 5.74 and 7.71 per 
cent. respectively; for 1894 and 1895 a 
profit of 7.80 per cent. in each year; for 
1896, a profit of 10.19 per cent. It is 
this last result which has started the 
clamor, but before people get. excited 
because the combined companies, as 
underwriters and on underwriting busi- 
ness, made over ro per cent. in 1896 it 
would be well to note that for the six 
years together the result was: premi- 
ums, $712,970,154; profits, $4,874,832, 
or 0.68 per cent. The Orient adds that 
if 1897 continues as it began the show- 
ing will have a speedy and sweeping 
reverse. 





A Specimen Result. 


Mr. ADAM D. WHEELOCK, who re- 
cently died suddenly in Brooklyn, was 
one of ‘the early members of Plymouth 
Church, a man whose life was a bless- 
ing and whose face a benediction to 
all with whom he came in contact: 
And those were very many, for he was 
one of the oldest citizens of Brooklyn, 
the head of a Trust company, director 
in financial corporations, and trustee in 
benevolent corporations so many in 
number that we cannot name them 
over. It was said of him that it would 
be hard to find a man whose whole 
busy life better represented what the 
great Apostle describes as ‘‘the fruits 
of the Spirit.” 

Now, it is of some interest to observe 
what view such a man—a truly good 
man in the full sense of that common 
word—held of life insurance. The best 
evidence of one’s opinions is always to be 
found in his actions, and Mr. Wheelock 
believed in life insurance, as proved by 
his use of it. He left three policies in 
the Mutual Life of which we have 
knowledge, and of course there may 
have been others. These three were 
for $5,000, taken just a half-century 
ago; one for $1,000, taken in May of 

1855, and one for $4,000, taken in Oc- 
tober of 1864. Return premiums on 
these three aggregated $12,805, which 
is $2,805 more than their face value. 
In 1869 he began to use the returns on 
the first policy to pay premiums, using 
thus $2,772 in all, This still left, how- 
ever, a balance of $3,554 in excess of 
the face of the policy, and of $1,376 in 
excess of all net payments made. This 
total, moreover, was raised to $3,616 by 
the post-mortem dividend. 

The dividends on the second policy 
amounted to $1, 363.87, or $363.87 more 
than-the amount of policy. Of this 
sum Mr. Wheelock surrendered $611.95 
to pay premiums, making the total cost 
of insurance $440.86 for forty-three 
years’ protection. 

The third policy was on the ten-pay- 
ment life plan. On this there was de- 
clared in all $3,265.96 in dividends, of 
which the insured surrendered $502.96. 
The balance ($2,763) was paid with the 
policy. 

The total amount of the claims paid 
on these three policies, amounting to 
$10,000, was $16,782, a return to the 
estate over cost of more than fifty per 
cent, 














SUMMARY, 
Original insurance.............. $10,000 00 
Dividend additions in force at 
Geath...cccccccscceveccsevecees 6,782 00 
Amount of claim paid..... $16,782 00 
Premiums paid by insured...... $8,35¢ o 
Less cash dividends used....... 3,618 83 
Net premiums paid by insured.. * $4,732 18 
Profit realized by estate over 
COSE. oc cccccccccccseccccecccces $12,049 82 
INSURANCE. 
1851. 1897. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
SSETS, Jan. 1, 1897 $ 4 1959 6 
WAPYOs 13th 38 i 
Massachusetts Laws protect: the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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IT GROWS SO FAST 


That it is hard to keep track of it. Ten years 
ago it had assets of only $3,152,368 and insur- 
ance of $22,539,569. At the close of 1896 it had 
funds of $16,529,860.77; Insurancein force of 
$93,898,215, the Assets having been quintupled, 
‘and the insurance more than quadrupled. 
These are great results for a Company of this 
size, or of any size. So says one of the best 
Insurance Journals in the Land. The Company 
_of which it speaks is the 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men, Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
.demnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants, 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked oft ist 
GRBMOTE; AID 2. vc vsesscssccccossbes<cc0ce 00 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............0.+++++ $3,706,063 89 


+ $2,596,788 89 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1896, to 8ist December, 1896...... gens ed $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the same 
period............. cease eceaes $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 09 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SIE OB oie cnccconbendccccisscncccecee 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Cash in Bank..... eeeueaes NE a RD Pl ore 175,229 25 

PEs ve nccccncncscocccccossceccesesnces $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 

A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAME EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE . MACY 
WILLIAM DE GRO ON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBS, kw JON W. HARD 

ORA Y SEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
HA BURDETT, LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY £ HAWLEY VERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM E DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 

AWKENCE TORNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 

TORN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


1850, 1897. 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 

tain the following cl 

*‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the pny ene in . womeant either of 
travel, resid 

All Death Clatme paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


phttive. and ones | Agents, wishing to represen’ 
pany me cate with the President, at 
the Sant Office, 261.Broadway, New York. 














OFFICERS: 

. President. 
seisiant Secretary. 
sal oreos¥s Actuary. 

Rows “sioviini eee 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WHLA Ms i onmasetenes Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank. 
acme, 7 Se Sr ee 


E.H.P. ERKING JR., Pres. Imp.& Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
JAMES R. PLUM... Leather. 


See eeeeereseeeracnsesessceesesess 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. IIcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 














Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335).........+ .+++ EPR STE re PRC TT $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens...... pixies 06 <ia,p.acglinae ot Os elethatialete ie 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)..................00++ 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection..................e000+ Pisgoa eat aes ; 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest.................++- anasiia 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

abilities, $9,500,000)........ N casalpdlaigarens kigie'e-0n Sue PERE wo vials ey eS PR a 6,996,392 
RECN, BOING MRCITIOE Ss 5s 3 ccc nine bcc gs coat esecsnccediacvipeessdecceons 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352, od.. pleaensdans's 984,200 

Total Assets..-...---------- mitigate poe -- $187,176,406 

LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158, 115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc..............+ 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments............... piaeieGta eS piaiee'eben 190, 387 
Total Liabilities............. bp cie en cots avelies IE EE Sy $160,494,409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26,681,997 





Ro sontiss + ines sesena>d +o rarer ee eee £06 


INCOME—1896. 


New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities................ aside dglate ate af 











$6,032,946 
Renewal Premiums............ Ree arst aaalap oie tasct ster ate a bas Sm me oieisiciy elaiata 25,105,130 
ET. SEER PST SPR TOR Dy Retire 5 gn ee Kee RET Car uutace bincouada 8,001,482 
Total Income........---- Spree nt satel celenes ceils nena $30, 139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS—1896 
Death-Claims................. sae piso aoe He ts Saag Meee eeiNeie ce siee Smad ke dais $9,462,506 
Endowments......... ieee Ds cla Sig dicieist tata sia 9 iin elute Setaato aia aoimgials otutemnalsee oie 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders..............++0+- males 6,590,234 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiness’ Fees, 
NE PM DOEEIGO CE MEME oy 5.5006 Foc o sca ccct ccbesicceneseecocsavess aaa 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 
and miscellaneous expenditures.................06+ RG asa pete cweogemeese 4,816,298 


Total Disbursements. --.-- Hektna cintcaaetoteat ss -sveG26, 398,955 


Ra AN anal: <4 5 Stave o'gle b..<c0% ois 00 3ST eee aNatasssitieeudseeaseade 12,740,603 


FRO. ocideidetis baw sey Saaaias hedaas iese asl terete ----$39,139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 














Number Amount. 

Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 3st, 1895......-.-+2++0008 277;693  $799,027,329 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896......... eenaaapes Se a ee . 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc...........-eeeeeeeeeeeees ‘ 652 2,247,878 
PRAM stain (a wigisrers con's aiars ances acassiasé aialetasa bike aacploratnn ataaier wei 332,734 $922,840,194 

Total Terminated in 1896............ A Ne sarang tila de alel Maiev carewine 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896...........++6 299,785  $826,816,648 
Gain in 18096...... Mite ccitaeeWdccdhsendcesiateebecsse 22,092 $27,789,319 

New Applications Declined in 1896...........eseeeeeeeeeeeeees Sowa 7,103 18,684, 383 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January oth, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be * $158,1 15,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual S for D ber 31st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 

















[u. s.] JAIES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL........ bevecienceds President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK. ..........--0006+ Vice-President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON Comptroller. 
A.H. WELCH..............- 2d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice-President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... Cashier. 
R. W. WEEBG.............:c00eeeeeeeeeee Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY...................- Auditor. 
CHAS.C. WHITNEY..........--++++ Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Henry C. MorTIMER......Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 
WILLIAM F.. BUCKLEY......-.---eeeeeeeecereree Capitalist. | Gzo. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
Joun CLAFLIN.........The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | AuGusTus G. PAINR...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | GEORGE W. PERKINS...........+.+++++ 3d Vice-President. 
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A Prophecy and a Plea. 


WHEN Tarquinius Priscus, fifth of 
the kings of Rome, had completed 
his Circus Maximus, and was at the 
height of his power, he was one day 
approached by a Sibyl, who offered 
for sale nine of the sacred books. 
The price demanded, however, seem- 
ed too high, and she was refused. Go- 
ing away she burned three of the 
books, and then returning asked the 
same price for six, ashad been asked 
for nine. 

Again she was refused, and again 
she retired, burning three more, and 
returning to demand as much for the 
last three as she had originally asked 
for the whole nine. 

Tarquinius, now realizing that the 
books must possess great value or, 
perhaps, led on by a now awakened 
curiosity, purchased them at the price 
required, deeply regretting that he 
had neglected the now lost opportu- 
nity of securing all. And then the 
story goes on to tell us of the great 
value of these tomes, and of the aid 
they gave the king inthe government 
of his people. 

Perhaps itis all a myth, but it none 
the less truly forms an able parable 
on Life Insurance. Opportunities for 
securing insurance in youth allowed 
to pass the number grows less, and 
the value of the remaining chances 
becomes greatly increased. 

With advancing years, premiums 
so advance that many people, at last 
awakened to the value of insurance, 
find to their extreme regret that they 
can afford only one-half or one-third 
the amount of protection which they 
could have carried had they begun 
in earlier life. 

Had Tarquinius refused the books 
once more, he would have lost the 
opportunity of securing any of them. 
Many people solicited to purchase 
Life Insurance, are in the greatest 
danger of losing their last chance of 
obtaining that which is more valu- 
able than any Sibylline v 
policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Two morals are suggested by our 
story. The first is: Begin as early in 
life as possible, and secure the 
largest benefits at the smallest cost. 
Thesecond is: Make the best of what 
opportunities are left. The Sibyl may 
not come to you, but with the nearest 
agent of The Great Company you will 
find the books you need to purchase. 
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_ Old and Young. 
The Street Where I Dwell. 


BY JOHN HUSTON FINLEY. 


THE street where I dwell is long, 
The street where I dwell is wide; 
From sky tosky 

It travels by 
Great trees of green 
That forward lean 
To fleck with shade 
This way man-made, 
Where once grew rank 
By brooklet’s bank 
The prairie grass, 
Where Indian lass 
Plucked flowers wild grown 
By Heaven sown, 
And tawny brave 
His arrow drave 
At bird or beast 
For savage feast ;— 

I like no way in allthe world beside 
As this my street, 
Where little feet 
Run down to meet 

My homeward steps at eventide. 


The street where I dwell is long 
The street where I dwell is wide; 
The blue skies bend 
To tell my end 
And whence I came, 
For fleet or lame 
But journey I 
From sky tosky, 
As journeyed they 
Who trod this way 
In other days 
Andthid by haze 
That dims our sight 
Roam fields bedight 
With brighter flowers 
Or hunt for hours 
The caribou 
Of Manitou;— 
I’d love not Heaven with all its joy, be- 
side, 
Tho gold its street, 
If little feet 
Came not to meet 
My homeward steps at eventide. 


Ga essurG, ILL. 


The Campbells’ Mother. 


BY CLARA E, LAUGHLIN. 





‘«I’M not seeing how. we're going to 
stand it, at all,’’ said Jean, forgetting 
the exhortations of the service and tak- 
ing refuge in protest. 

‘*That’s not any way for you to be 
talking, Jean,” chided Maggie, gently. 
‘<It’s for us to remember how she 
did when Father were taken. Do you 
mind how we overheard her say to Mrs. 
McFarland, one day, that she had 
sooner far it had been the whole of us 
that had been taken, before him? 
You’ll mind how hurt we were, and 
how ill we could understand her feeling 
so; but we learned, in our time, what a 
day it were for her when they laid our 
father underground.”’ 

‘*’Twere of that blood she were, 
tho,”’ said Robert, solemnly, pointing to 
the wall where hung a large steel-en- 
graving representing the Scotch Cove- 
nanters worshiping in a cave to escape 
persecution. It was one of the few 
adornments of the Campbell home, and 
like most of the others it had been 
brought from Scotland forty years ago. 
How large part that picture had 
played in the Campbell lives, only God 
knew. By its plain-speaking purport 
every virtue of strength and courage 
and consecration was made concrete to 
their youthful minds and urgently re- 
mindful to their mature natures. By 
it ‘‘the perseverence of the saints” 
became a familiar factor of the family 
life; by it obstacles became things to 
be thankful for, as proving a worthy 
heirship; by it the foreordaining provi- 
dence of God received daily attestation. 

‘* Ay,” murmured Alec, fervently, 


_ the Covenanting group. 
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looking again, with the others, upon 
‘*God_ be 
praised for such a mother!’ 

**’Tis not for us to be begrudging 
her her going at all,” added Maggie. 

‘It were seventy-six year she stood 
by her post—forty year of widowhood; 
and it’sa glad woman she were when 
she knew she weredone. I can’t but 
mind the way she said to me, one day 
last week: ‘I’m hating to leave you, 
Maggie,’ she said, ‘for you’ve been 
good children as ever mother were 
blessed with; but you must mind that 
I have four more yon, and fe is there— 
your father—and more by far than are 
here toclaim me. I’ll no say that 1’m 
tired and not wishing to bide more, but 
I will say that I’m glad to go,’ she said, 
‘and that I’m not afeared to leave you 
behind for a bit.’’’ 

‘« That were like her, that last,’’ said 
Robert, unashamed of the tears which 
were raining down his wrinkled, ruddy 
face. ‘‘ She were aye for appealing to 
the best in a body, her children in par- 
ticular. I mind me well the day she 
brought me to task for keeping com- 
pany that was not fit. It were in this 
very room, and there were the men of 
the Covenant looking down, and 
Mother says, laying a hand on me: 
‘It’s no for my son to forget from what 
stock he is. We're God-fearing people, 
lad, and it’s looked to you to be true to 
your forbears. And you’re your 
father’s son, Robbie, and all your 
mother’s got to lean on, you and the 
others; and it’s not failing me you’ll be, 
I know that.’ Could any boy or man 
fail such?” finished Robert, reverently. 

The little, low-roofed Campbell cot- 
tage sheltered a sad household this 
night. In the thickening shadows of 
afternoon these men and women, four, 
had left in Graceland the body from 
which, in every sense, they had had 
their life and light and _ existence. 
Through forty years of widowhood in 
a strange land of adoption these chil- 
dren had clung to their mother until 
life came to seem in nowise separable 
from that sturdy, silver-crowned Scots- 
woman in the tiny white cottage on 
—— Street. 

Alexander Campbell lay in the kirk- 
yard at Campbeltown, in Argyleshire, 
with his forbears and four of his chil- 
dren. Margaret, his wife, had coura- 
geously faced life in a new land with 
her four remaining bairns, and God had 
prospered her. 

It was a drear six weeks of sailing, 
now becalmed and now tempest-tossed, 
now sick with the gentle swell and now 
terrorized at the vessel’s buffeting, with 
all the while an intense weariness of 
home-longing, that they endured in 
passage. Then there was another try- 
ing journey, by land and water, to Chi- 
cago, with so many changes of trans- 
portation, so many delays, and so much 
hope deferred, that Margaret Camp- 
bell’s woman’s heart was sick, and only 
the memory of the Covenanters kept 
her courage up. 

Presently the wee bit piece of ground 
was bought and the little frame cottage 
erected; and Margaret set her face more 
undisturbedly, if in no less awe and 
trust, to the future holding the for- 
tunes of her children. 

The city grew around her as in a 
dream. In time, her modest cottage 
was surrounded by imposing apartment- 
houses and handsome residences on 
the sites of the market-gardens of 
earlier days. Fortunes grew in a 


night, almost, among her neighbors; 
but the woman in the wee white house 
lived and died in simple competence, 
her widow’s cruse as full, by the grace 
of God, when she finished her work as 
The boys found 


when she began it. 





places of trust in the mercantile world, 
and she and her girls kept the home 
for all. So year on year slipped over 
their heads, furrowing the ruddy faces 
of the lads as they passed, and streak- 
ing the sandy hair of the women with 
gray, but leaving the five in the same 
relationship as had marked the days of 
bibs and breeks. 

To people of less simplicity the whole 
situation would have been impossible; 
but the Campbells were as untouched 
of all the great rush of life about them 
as if they had never left their Scottish 
moors or lost the smell of heather. 

Their hardships had been many and 
always and altogether mutual; they had 
pulled together so long, in a word, 
always with the mother at the helm 
and the others trusting wholly to her 
strength and guidance, that it seemed 
to them they were but children ever, 
just as it seemed to her. 

Others of their years said, ‘‘ Mother 
lives with us’’; but the Campbells said, 
without dreaming of aught otherwise, 
««We live at home, with Mother.” It 
was the men’s money kept the home, 
and the younger women’s handiwork 
that ministered to it; but forall, it was 
Margaret Campbell’s house in more 
than a real-estate reckoning; and when 
she left it her sons and daughters felt 
as helplessly bereft as if their average 
years had been five instead of fifty. 

It did not seem incredible to them, 
as it would have semed to many, when 
Jean chokingly reminded the others 
that in all their lives they had never 
gone to bed without praying with her; 
and now it was bedtime again and they 
could not even kneel, as on the last two 
nights, around her dear form and say 
the tenderly simple prayers they had 
learned at her knee in infancy. 

‘‘ But she’s no far away,” said Alec, 
drying his tears; ‘‘and it’s not now 
she’ll be forgetting her poor children.” 

He got up, so saying, and went to 

the little old table, underneath the 
Covenanters, where the mother had kept 
her Bible, always. Much use made 
change in the copy of the good book 
which she used, but otherwise the table 
was as she had set it two score of years 
ago. Never had it stood in any other 
spot but that, and never had it given per- 
manent resting-place to any but the 
selfsame handbooks. There was the 
Psalm-book in metrical version, and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
There was Watson’s ‘‘ Divinity,’’ Bax- 
ter’s ‘‘Saint’s Rest,’ and Matthew 
Henry on Prayer. These, with the Bi- 
ble, were the family shrine. Sometimes a 
copy of the British Weekly, the Scottish 
American or the Argyleshire News was 
laid for a brief while in the staid com- 
pany of the classic worthies, but 
nothing else was ever obtruded on 
them. Ina set of hanging shelves on 
the opposite wall, were a ‘‘ Life of John 
Knox,’’ a copy of Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes,’ 
Fox’s ‘‘Book of Martyrs,’’ Brown’s 
‘«« Commentaries,’’ and a dozen or so of 
kindred works, including several vol- 
umes of sermons. These were the in- 
cidental library; but the books on the 
little table were the well-springs of the 
family life and thought. 

«‘I will read Mother’s psalm,” an- 
nounced Alec, looking over the top of 
his spectacles at the sad litcle group, 
and beginning, from memory much 
more than from the precious book in 
his hands, to say over, ‘‘verse about ”’ 
with the others, the grandly stirring 
and comforting words of the ninety- 
first psalm. 

«« «He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty,’’’ read the 
deep, quavering voice. 

***] will say of the Lord, He is m 
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refuge and my fortress, my God; in him 
will I trust,’” responded the three, al- 
most overcome with memories. 

When the psalm was finished there 
was a quiet rustle of kneeling, and then 
Alec’s voice was lifted upin prayer. 
When the four rose from their knees 
every face was furrowed with tear-chan- 
nels, and in silence they parted for the 
night. 

It was beautifully characteristic of 
their faith that not one of them was 
thinking of the fresh-made mound in 
the quiet, dark cemetery, but only of 
the desolate fireside, then of the new- 
comer into the company of the saints 
above, and of the blessed reunion of 
Margaret and Alexander Campbell. 





People wondered if the Campbells 
would cling together as tightly as their 
mother had held them. . Certainly there 
seemed to be little that was likely to 
part them. It was legendary, that 
neither Alec nor Rob had ever felt any 
inclination to marry, and that neither 
Maggie nor Jean had ever had an op- 
portunity. It was legendary, but it was 
not true. 

Alec had cared a very great deal for 
a girl inthe long-gone days when he 
was first come to man’s estate and 
man’s natural instinct for mating stirred 
in his vigorous young veins. But those 
were the years when matrimony was 
not to be thought of without violation 
of sacreder claims, and Alec put it away 
as many another man has put it away, 
burying deep in his heart a sacrifice 
which proved, to God at least, that 
they are not all shrouded in antiquity 
who wear the hero’s crown. 

Rob was your tempestuous lad, so 
absorbed in his worship of his mother 
that his life’s chief concerns were, alter- 
nately, for the pain he caused her in 
his heedless ways, and lest he came 
under the condemnation of that com- 

mand, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” 

Rob had been known to lie awake, in 
terror, night after night, because he 
was sure he loved his mother ‘‘ whom 
he had seen,” better than his Lord, 
‘whom he had not.’’ It was probably 
true of him that allof his man’s natural 
passion was given to his mother, and 
that no other woman had ever shared 
it in any appreciable degree. ° 

Maggie, the elder of the women, had 
loved unworthily, in her youth, and so 
wore the thorniest crown of woman- 
hood; but God had left no place for 
thorns in Maggie’s heart, and none 
grew there. Her days were full of gen- 
tle, consecrated loving, and of love’s 
highest guerdon, serving; and it was 
only of a night, sometimes, that her 
heart ached within her and something 
in her womanhood rose in almost un- 
quenchable longing for the touch of a 
vanished hand and the glance of a bon- 
nie blue eye. 

Maggie’s lad had mercifully vanished 
out of her life long years ago, and in 
the tender providence that guides those 
who will to be tenderly guided, Maggie 
forgot the unworthiness, forgot about 
time and care and the world’s weight, 
and pictured her lad always as she had 
trusted him, and loved his memory ac- 
cordingly. 

Jean had found, in Maggie’s expe- 
rience, the hurt and distrust which 
Maggie had failed of, and secretly set 
herself on the defensive with the usual 
results; for no women ever succeeds in 
anything as she succeeds in trying not 
to love or to be loved. Jean loved her 
mother and her sister, her brothers, the 
little white house, the Covenanters’ 


picture, the sacred library, even the old 
gray cat and the last brood of yellow 
chicks in their diminutive barnyard; 
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but for the world at large Jean had lit- 
tle concern, and for any individual 
member of it none at all. 

There was some talk of taking the 
mother’s body over to lay it beside those 
of her husband and children in Camp- 
beltown Kirkyard; but that meant a 
far journey into the strange world from 
which every one of them shrank. 

It was well known, too, that the very 
desirable location of their piece of 
ground had brought them several hand- 
some offers for it; but it was the ground 
‘«she’’ had bought, on it she had lived 
and died, and the little white house was 
too sacred ever to know other occu- 
pancy, let alone demolishment or re- 
moval. 

So it seemed that they would make 
little change in their lives, and time 
went gently by. The mother’s pres- 
ence became almost more real and in- 
timate than before. They talked of her 
constantly, decided questions by how 
she would probably have ruled, and di- 
rected their lives in the simple hope of 
reunion with her at the end. 

Pretty much their only associates 
were a few old neighbors and fellow 
church-members, the minister, the doc- 
tor, and one or two families of Camp- 
beltown folk who lived in distant parts 
of the city and made regular visits, 
semiannual, quarterly, or so, to the 
Campbells, who duly returned them in 
like kind. 

The visits were ceremonious o¢cca- 
sions. The women usually came early 
in the afternoon, and the men arrived 
from business in time for tea. At half- 
after nine, or ten o'clock, the little par- 
ties broke up, the last act of the occa- 
sion being, as often as not, a quiet few 
minutes -of worship. Especially was 
this so toward the close of Margaret 
Campbell's life. There seemed to be a 
general doubt, each time, as to wheth- 
er another occasion would find them a// 
again; and living under this possibility 
they parted always in the spirit of 
prayer. 

It was several months after Mrs. 
Campbell’s death that the Macleods, 
of Englewood, propased to go upto the 
North side for a quiet visit with the 
Campbells. The families had much in 
common. Mrs. Macleod had been a 
widow almost as long as Margaret 
Campbell had, and like her she had 
had a severe struggle in the up-bringing 
of her family. One lovely daughter 
had died, and another had married ill 
and come back to her mother with three 
little ones. There was David, who took 
the brunt of the burden from his moth- 
er’s shoulders as soon as he was able; 
there was John who was married and 
had a full sheaf, and there was Tom 
who was far away in the West, a mod- 
ern prodigal. 

Eliza Macleod laid her burden down 
only just a little before Margaret Camp- 
bell, and their common bereavement had 
drawn the children yet closer in sym- 
pathy, tho the exigencies of life in a 
big city gave them few opportunities for 
companionship. 

The ‘‘occasion” was consequently 
looked forward to with deep interest, 
and two days’ preparation was entailed 
in the housewifely plans of Jean and 
Maggie. About four o’clock they sat 
them down in their neat mourning 
gowns and white aprons to await their 
guests, and almost forgot, for the while, 
that there was only Kate and her chil- 
dren to come, until David came up with 
Alec and Rob. Kate Scott was atired, 


broken-looking woman who always re- 
minded Jean of what s%e had escaped. 
Just why matrimony should be typified 
by Kate rather than by any happier 
woman, was a mystery Jean never ex- 
plained, even to herself, which was 


probably the reason it remained so per- 
sistently. 

David Macleod was big and good to 
look upon, with a winning gentleness 
that comes to strong men who, touched 
by the spirit of love, are moved to its 
service. 

The greetings this day were full of 
solemn memories. No one was gay, 
but all were full of that cheerfulness 
which becometh the children of ‘‘ saints 
made perfect.”’ 

«It’s not a gray hair you’ve got, 
Maggie,’’ said David, taking both her 
hands and looking her in the. face till 
she flushed—shy, fifty-two-year Mag- 
gie! 

‘«’ Twere very few the mother had,” 
said Rob, proudly. 

Around the table, set out with the 
oldest and choicest of family treasures 
in linen and silver, and china ‘like an 
eggshell,’’ and loaded with the good 
things of the women’s making, they all 
compared notes as to how they had 
welcomed these occasions when they 
were bairns, 

‘«T mind me how I used to try reckon- 
ing how old I would be when I could 
be regularly allowed,’’ said David, 
breaking open a hot, puffy ‘‘ scone.” 
‘‘ Before the company went in to tea 
we might always lock and admire,” he 
went on, ‘‘1’m afraid we coveted some, 
but 1’m thinking we were forgiven 
that.”’ 

«« Ay, and we were allowed to come 
in afterwards, and eat a very little of 
the goodies,’’ Rob put in. ‘‘ And once 
I was for taking more than my share of 
the peach preserve which Mother had 
set aside for us, and Jean cried ‘ For 
shame!’ and made for me with her fork 
in hand and came that near sticking it 
into me that Maggie were frighted 
*most to death, and it were Mother that 
had to be called to send us all to bed.” 

‘“‘The times when Rob was never 
wanting more than his share was por- 
ridge times,’’ said Jean, in retort. ‘*‘We 
always ate ours out of the one dish, 
him and me; and it was every wheedling 
way he would be using to get me to 
mark off more than half for my share.” 

It was a happy time in spite of the 
vacant thrones of motherhood. They 
talked much of those absent ones and 
proudly, and talked also of others, liv- 
ing and dead, in their mutual acquaint- 
ance. One of Kate Scott’s children 
said it was ‘‘too funny’’ to hear them. 
It was, ‘‘ And so Ellen Simpson is mar- 
ried ?” and, ‘‘Did you hear that our 
John had a new baby?’ and, ‘‘ You'll 
have been hearing that old Mrs. Saun- 
ders is dead ?”’ 

‘One would think that all of life was 
birth and marriage and death,”’ said 
Kate’s young daughter Lizzie, who had 
ideas (wholly unconfirmed) of a life 
more interestingly complex than the 
simple one she heard about and saw. 

Maggie ‘‘cleared away” after the 
meal. She was much less of a talker 
than Jean, and could be better spared 
from the parlor. Another hostess would 
have left her work until the guests were 
gone; but nothing could have induced 
a Campbell woman to sit in the best 
room and ‘‘visit” while her kitchen 
and dining-room were full of unwashed 
dishes. 

She was standing at her dish-pan 
when David came out and asked fora 
drink of water. Maggie dried her 
hands and gave it to him, remarking 
that the ham had been ‘very salty.’’ 

When David finished drinking, he 
set down his glass and said, in his easy 
way: E 

«I'll be staying out here with you, 
Maggie, till you’re done, if you're not 
minding me. They've plenty, yon,” 
pointing to the parlor. 
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So Maggie gave hima chair and he 
settled himself with the ease of a man 
not strange in kitchens. He was not 
the man to offer help with the dishes. 
It would have seemed useless affecta- 
tion to him, for it was work for which 
he had no aptitude and in which he 
could only be a nuisance, besides which 
it was not onerous, tho it might be irk- 
some, and it was a woman’s natural 
task. They were taught chivalry, these 
children of Covenanting blood, these 
followers of the flower and essence of 
chivalry, the Nazarene; but they were 
taught the proper values of things, too, 
and David had no dandy’s false sense 
of manliness in watching Maggie do her 
work, for to his mind, as to hers, it was 
part of her woman’s calling, and the 
fact that she did it well was, to him, 
part of her glorification. 

‘«It’s a handy woman you are, Mag- 
gie,’’ he said, presently; ‘‘and a handy 
woman is a sight for the eyes at all 
times.” 

‘I’m afraid women folk are getting 
to be sore gadabouts, these days,’ he 
went on, as Maggie made no comment. 
‘‘Down-town every day I’m seeing so 
many of them running about that I’m 
wondering always what their homes 
may be like. It were not your mother 
and mine that were filling the shops 
and traipsing up and down State Street, 
and running to the theater of a Satur- 
day, eh, Maggie ?”’ 

‘‘Our mothers were two women in 
ten thousand,’’ said Maggie, simply. 

‘« Ay, they were that,’’ responded 
David; ‘*and it’s more and more lost I 
am, every day, without mine. Kate 
has her children, and John has wife 
and bairns, and Tom is so far away that 


-I’m thinking Mother’s death must seem 


scarce real to him; but I were always 
with her, you'll mind, and it is to me 
like that I’m only half, and the worse 
half, left, these days.” 

‘« You are lone-like,’’ admitted Mag- 
gie, sympathetically. ‘‘ We four being 
all together makes it a great blessing,” 
she added, fervently. 

‘‘T suppose you'll all be staying to- 
gether?” said canny David, wistfully. 

‘* Likes we shall,’’ Maggie answered. 
‘“«We’re not young, any of us; and I 
reckon we'll be for traveling the rest of 
the way together.”’ 

‘« Maggie,” said David, suddenly, and 
with great resolution, ‘‘ I suppose you'll 
hardly be believing it, but it’s these 
long years I’ve been loving you.”’ 

Maggie was wiping a piece of the 
precious ‘‘egg-shell” china, and she 
set it down with the innate caution of 
her race. Her face paled and her 
mouth twitched nervously, but she did 
not try to speak. 

David stood up and put his arm 
about her, timidly, gently, as he would 
have put it around the elder Margaret 
Campbell if he had ever seen her show 
weakness. 

‘«T have, tho, Maggie,’’ he went on. 
‘«While I had my mother with mel 
knew it were not for me to think of 
marriage, for there was none but me to 
care for herin her oldage. But I kept 
on loving you, Maggie; I couldn’t help 
it; and tho she did not know, she loved 
you too, for her own reasons. You're 
a good woman, Maggie Campbell, and 
you were a good daughter as ever lived; 
and I’m always thinking what a grand 
wife you’d be. Your mother’s gone, 
now, and mine is gone, and couldn't 
you come to me for the rest of the 
way? It may not be long, but I think 
we'd be happy, and “I think they’d be 
glad—our mothers!” 

Maggie put out a hand to free her- 
self and think, and then, impelled by 
the earnestness of David’s gaze, she 
lifted her eyes to his and,as far as Mag- 
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gie’s choice went, the day was worn. 
David's eyes were blue, like the lad’s of 
lang syne, and his arm was strong and 
tender, like the arm every natural 
woman leans on or, lacking it, counts 
her life a lonely one. Maggie was a 
purely natural woman. She was strong, 
in her simple goodness; but the strong 
need a refuge in proportion to their 
strength. Life is not all give and no 
getting, any more than it can be all get 
and no giving. Those who stand at 
duty’s post for thirty days out of a 
month, find some months with a thirty- 
first day wherein courage is at low ebb, 
and the soul’s desire might be expressed 
in the wish to be enfolded in a strong 
embrace and told, *‘ Dear heart, I’m 
loving you.” 

Maggie had known her share of 
‘‘thirty-first days’’; and when she re- 
membered that in those to come, when 
the shadows of life were deepening and 
the twilight was very lone, there would 
be no mother to comfort her, then 
thought of David in his strength and 
tenderness, Maggie’s heart thrilled with 
a peace no young woman’s heart could 
know, and she promised to ‘‘consider.’” 

With that David had to be content 
for the present, and ina week he would 
come for his answer. 

It was a tremendous thing Maggie 
took upon herself in this ‘‘considera- 
tion.’’ If only her mother were there! 
The brothers and Jean must be con- 
sulted, of course, but they could only 
advise; not theirs was the mother’s 
power to direct! It must be prayed 
over, with deep earnestness, too, and 
God’s guidance entreated in this most 
momentous event of all her life. She 
decided, when the guests were gone, to 
keep her secret for this one night, at 
least, and so, feeling half guilty for 
deceiving the rest, Maggie went to her 
Bible and then to her knees. 

‘I’m. only wanting to do what is 
right and seeming good to Thee,’’ she 
prayed, humbly; ‘‘and in this, as in 
other things, lead Thy child, Lord-God, 
and her feet shall walk in ways of bless- 
edness far better than her own choos- 
ing.” 

So petitioning, Maggie crept to bed, 
beside Jean, and there lay, awake, for 
a long time, full of fluttering emotions 
which would not be quieted. 


‘* To Heaven?” repeated Jean, won- 
deringly. 
‘Well, I’m not sure,” answered 


Maggie. ‘‘1 were not for dreaming any 
names of folk or places, but I dreamed 
I were walking about in some strange 
place, and that I were terrible perplexed 
in my mind, and presently there came 
by One, and by the pictures and by 
something else, I knew he were the 
Christ. And then, it seemed, I began 
telling him all my doubt and how I 
wished that I had my mother to tell me 
how todo. I dreamed I were crying, 
and very tired and distressful, and he 
took me by the hand and drew me up 
close, like as we cuddle achild to our 
breast, and said, ‘ My poor, wee bairn,’ 
ever so many times, and so comforting, 
that I dried my tears and kept close to 
him asI could. ‘Poor, wee bairn,’ he 
said, holding me tight, ‘come and 
we'll find the mother.” And with that 
he led me to where Mother was, and 
she smiled all over, with gladness to 
see me. And then—I told her all 
about David and about how I couldn’t 
make up my mind what were right for 
me to do.”’ 

‘« And what did shesay?’’ questioned 
Jean, impatient for the climax. 

‘She said,’’ replied Maggie, ‘‘ smil- 
ing in a wonderful way and looking at 
the Lord Christ who stood by and 
smiled back at her—she said, ‘ Your 
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mother, Maggie, will be casting her 
word for Love.’ ’’ 


Cuicaco, Ix. 


The Scarum-Cat. 


“BY MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 





Precious dolly Dorothy, 
I’ve been having trouble, 
And the weight of anxiousness 
Nearly bent me double; 
For I saw the Scarum-cat, 
In the slumber-pillows, 
Creeping, creeping toward me 
Through the bending willows. 


Oh, my dolly Dorothy, 
I was frightened, frightened! 
For the clouds were very dark. 
And it lightened, lightened! 
And the creeping Scarum-cat, 
Coming through the willows. 
Made my heart go pit-a-pat, 
In the slumber-pillows. 


And I wanted to cry out, 
But, oh dear, I couldn’t! 
And I hoped the cat would turn, 
But, oh dear, it wouldn’t! 
And I tried to run away, 
But could not leave the willows, 
And the creeping Scarum-cat, 
In the slumber-pillows. 


Then, my dolly Dorothy, 
I was nearly frantic, 
When a foamy wave came up 
From the big Atlantic,-— 
Caught me from the Scarum-cat, 
Among the bending willows, 
And dropped me in my little bed, 
And woke me—on the pillows. 


Mamma said, tho dreams are dread, 
They vanish like a bubble; 
‘* But,” said she, ‘‘a simple tea 
Would save you such a trouble; 
If youeat just bread and milk, 
You will not see the willows, 
And the creeping Scarum-cat, 
In the slumber-pillows. 


Ontario, CAL. 


The Stolen Nest. 


BY MARY ELECTA ALLEN, 





“I believe the old Brahma has 
stolena nest,’’ said Jacky’s father one 
night when he came in from the hen- 
house with a basket of eggs. 

‘«Whose was it?” indignantly asked 
Jacky, ready to defend the rightful 
owner. 

‘‘I don’t know,’”’ laughed Father. 
‘« Nobody’s until she stole it, I guess.” 

‘Who laid the eggs?” 

‘«She did herself, unless some other 
hen gave her a few for luck.” 

‘* How did she steal it, then?’ 
sisted Jacky. 

‘«T meant that she ‘stole a while away’ 
where we could not find her eggs,’’ 
said Father, with another laugh. Then 
seeing Jacky looked troubled and con- 
fused, he added: ‘‘If you will find her 
nest you may haveall the eggs for your 
own.” 

It never occurred to Jacky that it 
would be stealing Brahma’s nest over 
again to take her eggs away. Next 
morning he began the search as soon 
as breakfast was eaten. First, he went 
out to the hen-house and sat down in 
the doorway, determined to watch until 
he should see where Brahma laid her 
eggs. One or two hens were on their 
nests when he came in. They flew off 
with a frightened ‘‘Scr-a-w,” when 
they saw him. Then all the biddies 
shrank back to the other side of the 
house, and ‘‘ K-r-r-r-r-ed’’ and elbowed 
each other, and craned their heads side- 
ways to look at Jacky, first with one 
eyeand then with the other, and made 
remarks about him; but not one of 
them appeared to have the slightest 
idea of ever laying another egg, as long 

as he stayed. His patience lasted fully 
fifteén minutes, until he happened to 
think: 


per- 


««Course she wouldn't steal a nest 
right here in plain sight.’’ 

Then he went to the barn and hunted 
in all the mangers, all over the mow of 
horse hay, and the fine rowen hay way 
up on the straw scaffold under the 
eaves, where he never went alone be- 
fore, in the meal-bins and under the 
straw-cutter, but not a bit of an egg did 
he find except some china nest-eggs 
that had been left in deserted nests. 
Then Alice came out to play with 
him, and he forgot all about Brahma. 

A few days after, he and Alice were 
playing back of the barn, building a 
house of some broken bricks. They 
heard a loud and boasttul, ‘‘ Ku-ku-ku- 
dar! ku-ku-ku-dar/” near by. It was 
a familiar sound, and they were so 
much engaged they did not look up 
until Jacky, by chance, remembered 
Brahma. There she was, within a rod 
of them, cackling herself hoarse to tell 
of a new-laidegg. Assoon as the chil- 
dren started up, she swallowed a half- 
uttered ‘‘Ku-ku,’’ and began to eat 
grass, and pretend she had not said any- 
thing about eggs. They searched the 
tall grass up and down. There was not 
a trace ofa nest or an egg. Brahma 
walked calmly away without making 
any explanation. 

Next day, at that same hour, Alice 
and Jacky hid behind the pile of broken 
bricks to watch. Ina little while old 
Brahma came softly stealing around the 
corner of the barn, looking this way 
and that, and not making a sound. 
The children could hardly contain 
themselves. They did keep quiet, and 
Brahma was too near-sighted to see the 
tops of their heads over the bricks. She © 
tiptoed along, stretching her neck at 
every step, until she came to a little 
hole in the underpinning of the barn. 
She slipped in, and her secret was out. 

Her secret was out, but not her eggs. 
Far from it. Jacky was too big to fol- 
low her. He lay on the ground and wrig- 
gled and squirmed to force his body 
into the crevice. He could not see a 
thing, for his head cut off all the light 
when he tried to look in. He stretched 
his hand in as far as he could, but felt 
nothing but soft dust and chaff, which 
had sifted through the barn floor. He 
did not feel around much. 

‘Might be some kind of animal in 
there,’’ he said. 

Brahma, all this time, kept a discreet 
silence. You may be sure her yellow 
eyes were winking and blinking, and 
her wings held close around her pre- 
cious eggs. There was no way to get to 
her except to move the barn. Father 
considered that an extreme measure. 
‘‘The eggs are hardly worth it, my 
boy,’” he said. 

With all Jacky’s watching he never 
saw Brahma go into the hole again. 
After a few days he did not see her at 
all. She did not come to meals or 
come home toroost. Her friends be- 
gan to fear a weasel had found her, 
when she suddenly bustled in among 
them, nervous and cross and untidy. 
She grabbed a few mouthfuls of food, 
scolded a bit, and left as suddenly as 
she came. 

No one saw her again until she 
strutted out of her private barn door, 
the proudest creature alive, with a 
crowd of fluffy little brahmans following 
her. No secrecy, no stealing around 
corners now! but a loud ‘Cluck! 
cluck!’’ that was quite as much for the 
benefit of her neighbors as of her 
chickens. z 

She led them straight to the garden, 
which was newly made. The earth 
. was dry and crumbly and full of deli- 
cious worms and bugs and bits of gravel, 
and seeds, too. Brahma found a place 
where early sweet corn was planted. 
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She was hungry herself, and in a hurry 
to find something for her large family 
to eat. She made the dirt fly with her 
strong feet and claws. She scratched 
away very fast for a minute; then 
loudly called her children: ‘‘ Kuk-kuk- 
kuk!” As they came running to her 
she stopped and looked down and said 
something that sounded like, ‘* Now 
look! now look!’ 

They crowded around and looked at 
her toes and looked at the ground; but 
found nothing to eat. The corn was 
too large for their tiny bills to grasp, so 
Brahma had to eat it herself. When 
Father found her at work he said 
she was going from bad to worse. First 
she stole her nest, and now she was 
stealing his corn. It was high time 
she was shut up where she could not 
steal anything more. 

The chicks were tired and hungry, 
and were easily coaxed into a little coop 
to eat some curd and meal. Brahma 
followed. The door was closed and 
she was shut in, tho the chicks could 
run out and in as they liked. 

Brahma scolded at first, and tried to 
get through the bars; but she soon set- 
tled down, called the family together, 
and crumbled up the curd and meal for 
the chickens to eat. When they were 
satisfied she sat down in a corner of the 
coop and spread out her wings so as to 
make the softest, cosiest cuddling place 
for the chickies. They crawled in 
among her downy feathers, way out of 
sight. She crooned a chicken lullaby, 
that was not very musical, but sounded 
motherly and protecting. The babies 
answered her in little satisfied, happy 
peeps, nestled about a minute, and then 
all went to sleep. 

Brahma could not have been very 
comfortable herself with such an arm- 
ful of children. She had to be careful 
not to move her feet for fear of stepping 
on the tiny toes. Her wings were 
stretched, and she could not move 
them for fear of crowding some baby 
out. Yet she looked happy. 

Jacky was so pleased with the chick- 
ens he forgot his disappointment over 
losing the eggs. He was the more de- 
lighted when his father said: 

‘Well, boy, the eggs were yours, 
only you couldn’t get them; so the 
chickens must be yours, for they came 
out of the eggs. You may have them, 
at any rate, if you can tell me how many 
there are.”’ 

This seemed an easy thing to do. 
Jacky could count up to thirty if he had 
time to think; but the chickens would 
not wait to be counted. They crowded 
together, and bobbed in and out and 
round about much faster than he could 
number them. 

Ruth came out to feed them and put 
fresh water in their cup three times a 
day. Alice and Jacky always came to 
help, and every time Jacky tried to 
count them. Tohelp him Ruth spread 
out the dough in a long, straight line. 
The chicks were spread out in a long 
straight line, too, asthey ate it. While 
they were busy eating, Jacky began once 
more to count them, pointing his finger 
at each as he spoke. 

‘One, two, free, four, five, six,’’ and 
so bravely on. Just before he reached 
the end of the line they began to run 
about again. 

‘*Oh, dear!” hecried in despair, ‘I 
believe I counted all but that little 
curly white one. I mever can count 
him he flies around so.’’ 

Finally Ruth put up a wide board in 
front of the coop, after the chickens 
were gone to bed at night. In the 
morning she moved it just a little, so 
only one chicken could come out ata 
time. Then Jacky counted them 
slowly and easily. 
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Guess how many there were! Guess 
how many lived to grow up and what 
became of them then ! 


Deerrie_p, Mass. 





The Amanuensis. 
BY MARY ALLEN RAND. 


Two little girls were playing dolls in 
the wood-shed; for, tho outside the 
June sun shone on the daisy-fields, the 
best play-ground, was the shed, with 
its woody smell, its sawdust, and the 
big pile of birch logs from which you 
could pull the white bark so easily. 
Besides they were making corn-cob 
dolls; a long row of them stood against 
the wood-pile. One of the little girls, 
whose red-checked sun-bonnet had 
fallen off and hung by the strings round 
her neck, was struggling with her fat 
hands to pina piece of yellow silk about 
her corn-cob lady. The other little 
girl—the one with the big blue eyes and 
the bushy hair that stuck out straight 
round her ears—had just added another 
doll to the gay row by the wood-pile. 

‘«Matilda,’’ she said, ‘‘do you know 
what a middle name is? I guess you 
don’t,’’ she added. 

Matilda’s black eyes shifted uneasily. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the other, cheerfully, 
“I do. And my middle name is 
Frances—Mary Frances Davenport. 
What’s yours?” 

Matilda’s eyes grew bigger and bigger, 
the way they did when she was going 
to tell secrets, and—such things. 

‘« Matilda B. Baker,’’ she said, sol- 


emnly. 
‘‘«B? What does the B stand for?” 
‘‘B? Why—Baker, of course, in- 
deed.”’ 


Mary looked a little doubtful. She 
continued, hastily, ‘‘ Well, I guess you 
aren’t going to have an author take din- 
ner with you!” 

‘*No, neither are you, Mary Daven- 
port.” 

“‘Yes I am, and he’s a relation,” 
Mary went on excitedly—it was usually 
Matilda who had the wonders to relate. 
«« And they live in New York City, and 
his wife is coming, and his daughter, 
and a, a—manorelsis!’’ 

«* What ?”’ 

‘<A manorelsis.”’ 

‘« What’s that ?” 

‘« A young lady,” replied Mary, scorn- 
fully. 

Just then the hired girl, 
Viles, burst into the shed. ‘‘Come, 
come, Mary! The author-man is al- 
most here. I can see the carriage now 
at the brow of the hill. You ought to 
have been in an hour ago,”’ and, seiz- 
ing Mary by the hand, she pulled her 
after her. 

‘*Good-by, Matilda,’’ Mary shouted; 
“‘come up after dinner.”’ 

««Serena,” she said, a few minutes 
after, as the cheerful, red-armed Serena 
was polishing the little girl’s face with 
a scratchy towel—‘‘Serena Viles, I am 
going to wear my pink cambric with 
the short sleeves.” 

‘«Mercy me, child, there isn’t time; 
you'll have to wear what you've got on,”’ 

‘«Oh not my baked-beans dress,’’ 
said Mary, looking down disconsolately 
at her brown dress with its white polka 
dots. 

“«Yes, your baked-beans dress. You 
ought to have come in before, child. 
Here, put on this clean tier. There 
now, you’re as sweet as a posy!’’ 
said Serena, giving one last slap of the 
brush at the unruly hair. 

Thus brushed and scrubbed, Mary 
followed Serena down into the kitchen 
to watch her ‘‘dish-up” the dinner. 

Serena, seizing a big fork, made a 
swoop at the oven door, and skilfully 
speared forth a plump brown chicken. 


Serena 
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What kind of meat to have for dinner 
had been an easy question, that day; for 
as it was not calf-killing time, nor yet 
‘ pig-killing time, the choice lay simply 
b2tween something fished from the salt- 
pork barrel and chicken. Mary followed 
the big platter in its progress to the 
table, and then stood beside Serena to 
see the potatoes mashed; but Serena, 
turning suddenly, nearly knocked her 
over. 

‘‘There, child, you’re in my way. 
Better run in and see your mother, 
dear.”’ 

Mother was in the parlor talking to 
the company. Mary edged along the 
entry until she reached the doorway; 
here she stood, her cheeks pink and 
her fingers nervously puckering up her 
apron, until at last her mother saw her 
and called her in. There wasa whole 
roomful of people. And the author? 
Mary knew beforehand what he would 
look like; there was a picture of one up 
in Mother’s room—a man with long 
hair and dreamy eyes and a slender 
hand that supported his thin face; tho, 
now she thought of it, that one was an 
artist, but still they were all about the 
same. 

This could not be the author—not 
this man with the big red face, promi- 
nent teeth and blazing gold-bowed 
spectacles? It was, however, and, be- 
side him on the haircloth sofa sat his 
wife, a dried-up little body in black and 
yellow who reminded Mary of a hornet. 
The daughter, too, was no better, she 
looked like any bouncing country girl. 

There was still, however, one other 
person, a young lady with golden hair 
and deep, vivid blue eyes that smiled 
at the little girl. 
black gown, relieved by a white puffed 
vest, across which were lacings of black 
cord. She was the author’s amanuen- 
sis; they called her Helen. Mary was 
not afraid of her, and looked at her 
and smiled at her all through dinner 
and wondered why her eyes were so 
deep and blue. 

That afternoon, the little girls un- 
dressed all the corn-cob dolis and re- 
dressed them in black, with a piece of 
white cotton cloth for the puffed vest, 
and their own shoe-strings for black 
lacings. 

One day, years after, when Mary was 
grown up and married, and had chil- 
dren of her own who played with 
French dolls and mechanical toys—one 
day she was turning over the leaves of 
a magazine. She stopped to look at 
the picture of a woman who had pecu- 
liarly deep, smiling eyes. ‘‘ Where 
have I seen those eyes before?’’” And 
she read below the picture, ‘‘ Helen 
Jackson (H. H.)” 


Watertown, Mass, 


Learn by Heart. 
The Wish. 


WELL, then, I now do plainly see 

This busy world and I shall ne’er agree, 
The very honey of all earthly joy 

Does of all meats the soonest cloy; 

And they (methinks) deserve my pity 
Who for it can endure the stings, 

The crowd, and buzz, and murmurings, 
Of this great hive, the city. 








Ah! yet e’er I descend to the grave 
May I 4 small house and large garden 


hav 
Anda rl friends, and many books, both 
true 
Both wise and both delightful too; 
And since Love ne’er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me! 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, 1618-1667, 





.. Mrs. Mulcahy: ‘‘ And so your cow 
is sick?” Mrs. Burke: ‘‘She is, and it 
makes it hard for mesilf and the children. 
We have no milk at all; I have to sell it.’’ 
— Boston Transcript. 


She wore a simple 
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Pebbles. 


NEVER look a gift cherry in the worm- 
hole.—Mew Orleans Picayune. 


. First Stranger: ‘‘1 say, that’s my 
umbrella you have.” Second Stranger: 
‘IT don’t doubt it, sir—I don’t doubt it; 
I bought it at a pawnbroker’s.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


....-He Stooped to Conquer.—Mrs. 
Fussanfeather; ‘*1 understand that Mr. 
Tallman kissed you on the stoop last 
night.” Miss Fussanfeather: ‘* Why 
yes, Mamma; he’s so tall he had to.””— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


.-‘* You told me this horse had won 
half-a-dozen matches against some of the 
best horses in the country. He can’t trot 
a mile in six minutes to save him.”’ ‘‘ It 
was in plowing matches that he took the 
prizes, sir.”—-Detroit Free Press. 


.-Customer: ‘‘Is he an up-to-date 
parrot?” Dealer; ‘‘ Well, we'll let him 
speak for himself. . (To parrot) Polly 
want a cracker?’ The Parrot: ‘‘ Hoot, 
mon! I dinna’ ken! Hoo’s a’ wi ye? 
Gang awa’!’’ Customer: ‘‘I’ll take him.’’ 
—Puck, 


..A Five-Act Tragedy.—I. Jones 
poisons his wife’s cat. II. He professes 
deep sorrow at its disappearance. III. 
He offers £10 reward for its recovery. 
IV. Numerous animals are brought for 
inspection. V. Mrs. Jones identifies 
one.—Pick-Me-Up. 


...A bishop of St. David’s confided to 
an old Welsh clergyman his difficulty in 
mastering the Welsh double L. The 
parson replied: ‘‘ Put the tip of your 
apostolic tongue in the roof of your epis- 
copal mouth, my lord, and then hiss like 
a gander.” —London Truth. 


.-A little girl has an uncle who 
taught herto open and shut his crush 
hat. One evening, however, he appeared 
with an ordinary silk hat, which he left 
in the hall. Presently he saw the child 
coming with his new hat crushed into ac- 
cordion pleats. ‘*Oh, Uncle,’’ she cried, 
‘‘thisone is veryhard. I’ve had to siton 
it, but I can’t get it more than half shut.’’ 
—Household Words. 


..Of allthe innumerable examples of 
Benjamin Jowett’s wit that have been 
published before and since his death, 
none is more characteristic or more in- 
stantly and highly appeciable than a re- 
mark he once made to a friend who had 
referred to the inscription said by Dante 
to be above the gate of Hell. ‘‘ That in- 
scription really reads,’ declared the Mas- 
ter of Balliol, ‘‘ ‘ Zci on parle frangais.’’’— 
New York Times. 


..Fun Among the Parisians.—‘‘ Al- 
phonse, haf you zee bum-bum all raidy ?”’ 
**Yes, Maurice, eet is here.” ‘‘ Ees zee 
leetle torpedo in place, wiz zee firecrack- 
aire string for zee fuse, and zee sulphoor 
to make zeebad smaile?” ‘‘ Eeverysing 
is quite complete.’’ ‘Then hide it in 
the bushes queek. Zee President is in 
sight coming. Hasten.’’ ‘‘ Ees eet not 
a very grande joke?” ‘‘ Eet ees—ha, ha, 
ha!"’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..A pleasant story of her youth is 
told by an old lady whose early home was 
in Concord, Mass. She was onher tardy 
way to school, crying in anticipation of 
disgrace and possible punishment, when 
a deep voice by her side said: ‘‘ What is 
troubling you, my child?’ Between her 
sobs Annie explained. ‘‘I will write a 
note to your teacher asking her to excuse 
you,” said the stranger, kindly. The 
little girl protested. He did not know 
her teacher. It would be of nouse. But 
the big, black-haired man had written a 
few words on a page of his note-book, 
and, tearing out the leaf, handed it to the 
child. ‘‘If you give your teacher that, I 
think she will excuse you,’’ he said, 
smilingly. Still unbelieving, the little 
girl handed the scrap of paper to her 
teacher, who read its contents and 
promptly excused the delinquent. The 
note read: ‘‘ Will Miss —— excuse Annie 
for being late, and oblige her most obe- 
dient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER.’’— 
The Youth's Companion. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during July the following prizes are offered: 

First Prizz.—‘ National Epics,”’ by Kate 
Milner Rabb. 

SECOND PrizeE.—‘ The Forge in the For- 
est,”’ by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

THIRD PrizeE.—‘‘ Book and Heart,” by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

FourTH Prize.—‘‘ Nature in a City 
Yard,”’ by Charles M. Skinner. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. 

No weekly prizes for solving the puzzles 
will be offered during July. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


When the five omitted words have been 
correctly supplied, their initial letters will 
spell the name of an island made famous 
chiefly by one man. 

1. How first we met do you still remember ? 
Do you still remember our last adieu ? 

You were all to me that sweet ——; 

Oh, what, I wonder, was I to you? 


2. All little sounds made musical and clear 


Beneath the sky that burning —— gives, 
While yet the thought of glorious sum- 
mer lives. 
3 When in a —— day hush 


Chanteth the missel-thrush, 
The harp o’ the heart makes answer with 
murmurous stirs. 


4. The bright-robed Days sit now at feast, 


and sup 
From golden service heaped with fruits 
divine, 
The waning year drains from —— cup 
The melancholy cheer of autumn’s 
wine. 
5. Hark! upon the east wind, piping, creep- 
ing, 
Comes a voice all clamorous with de- 
spair; 
It is ——, crying sore and weeping, 
O’er the chilly earth, so brown and 
bare. 


BuRIED CITIES. 

1. They sang the canto neither loud nor 
very soft. 

2. I called him very old, for he was the 
age Noah was when he died. 

3. I will send him a drastic note, cutting 
and severe. 

4. It looks bright on the under side, 
but dull enough on the upper. 

5. I will not go into port on that old 
dinghy. 

6. I went intocourt and heard Nan testify 
to the truth of the strange story. 

7. Annabel is bonny to-day in her fresh 
ribbons and choice laces. 

8. Lam afraid to take a nap lest I over- 
sleep and miss the concert. 

g. As the queen rode under the arch, 
angelic in expression and beautiful in fea- 
ture, she was cheered by the populace. 

10. I could see nothing but sombre men 
walking slowly here and there. 

11. The poet wrote many odes saying that 
the duty to king and country was foremost. 


A RELIABLE BUILDER 
Present Perfect Condition and What 
Brought It About. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—‘‘ My daughter, who 
is just entering womanhood, was feeling 
very poorly and I gave her three bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It made new blood 
for her, gave her a good appetite and built 
up her health. She is now in excellent 
health, and we attribute it to the use of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia."” Mrs. JENNIE PFAL- 
GROF, 424 Warren Street. 

cure all Liver Ills. 


’ 
Hood Ss Pills operate. 25 cents. 








"Easy to 






SAVARD Adult 


possible cure for headache, 
pation and digestive disorders. 


TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK. 
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12, lam using a pana man sold me forten 
cents. HELEN S. WricuHT. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


Upper row: I. 1,"In France; 2, by way of; 
3, chief; 4, a serpent; 5, in Scotland. 

II. 1,In Scotland; 2, a faucet; 3, a small 
wax candle; 4, a vegetable; 5, in France. 

III. 1, In France; 2, a boy; 3, ran swiftly; 
4, a river of Scotland; 5, in Scotland. 

Lower row: IV. 1, In Scotland; 2, an in- 
sectivorous animal; 3, an ungulate; 4, to 
give a present to; 5, in France. 

V. 1, In France; 2, useful in summer; 3, 
in quick sequence; 4, nothing; 5, in Scot- 
land. 

VI. 1, In Scotland; 2, an indentation; 3, a 
couch; 4, a color; 5, in France. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 8. 


Douste Acrostic.—Primals, citrus; finals, orange. 
1, Cuckoo; 2, impair; 3, trabea; 4, return; 5, unsung; 
6, saddle. 

ConcEALEp Pertopicats. — Atlantic, Leisure 
Hours, Chatter, Our Day, The Globe, The Presby- 
terian, The Congregationalist, Advance, The Con- 
tributor, Philadelphia Press, Cosmopolitan, Inde- 
pendent, Wide Awake, Evangelist, Toledo Blade, 
Youth’s Companion, The Churchman, Picayune, 
Pansy, Popular Science News, Rural New Yorker, 
American Agriculturalist, Judge, Literary World, 
Outlook, Catholic World, Art Amateur, Century, 
The Voice, The Critic, Life, The Nation, New York 
Times , The World, The Arena, Herald, The Sun 
and The Star. 


Dovuste ZiGczac.— Claiborne, Thackeray. 1 


Coast; 2, alpha; 3, brace; 4, acrid; 5, kokob; 6 
depot; 7, carol; 8, unbar; 9, enemy. 
CenTRAL Acrostic.—Benjamin West. 1, Forbear; 


2, firebug; 3, carnage; 4, bon jour; 5, sheathe; 6, 
Denmark; 7, periwig; 8, cornice; 9, tinware; 
fibered; 11, beeswax; 12, further. 


10, 
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first practical sewing 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 


does not Keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City,N.J. 
GROCERIES. 




















43 orien of Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
and flavor. 


always uniform in qpatte 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
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with miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
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Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
L. J CALLA 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
The Banking Business. 


TI. 
BANK BOOKKEEPING. 


BY CHARLES E. WARREN, 


Curer Cierx, Lincotn NationaL Bank, New York. 


THE methods of bookkeeping used in 
all large city banks are substantially the 
same. In the bank with which I am con- 
nected we use eight ledgers, four for the 
accounts of men and three for the ac- 
counts of women, and one ledger is called 
the Railroad Ledger. This contains the 
accounts of large railroad corporations, 
the Vanderbilt enterprises, and the ac- 
counts of exceptionally large depositors. 
Each ledger bookkeeper has an assistant 
who is known as an exchange, or check 
clerk. The bookkeeper daily receives his 
list of debits and credits from the tellers’ 
department. These items are all entered 
on a debit list for all charged items, and 
a credit list for all credits. He also ob- 
tains a list from a book called the Note 
and Collection Book, whichis made up 
of items sent by depositors through the 
mail, or by express, also notes left for 
collection, coupons, and commercial 
pa per. 

After the bookkeeper has posted these 
items he turns them overtothe check 
clerk who enters them in a small book. 
The total additions of these books each 
day agree with the total amount of re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the respect- 
ive tellers’ departments. These totals 
are dealt with by the general bookkeeper 
who, in fact, attends to the accounts of 
the whole bank. The total additions of 
these books are credited or debited to the 
ledger to which they belong. In this 
way is kept a running account of the cash 
balance cf the account. 

In this bank each bookkeeper is re- 
quired to take off a balance at least once 
in every two weeks. Due notice is given 
him that a balance will be taken on such 
and sucha day. He takes his balance by 
merely adding up the debit and credit 
side of his ledger, striking the difference 
between the two amounts, which shows 
how the account stands. The total 
amount of all these balances will agree 
with the total amount of balances in the 
general ledger. 

One clerk is known as the pass-book 
collector, or information clerk. All books 
of depositors sent to be balanced are 
givento him. When this clerk receives 
a book froma customer he gives the 
bookkeeper a slip, like this: 

Account of JoHN Doe. 

Date received March 31st, 1897. 

Received from THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Bank, New York City, pass-book and 
vouchers as listed; account written up to 

+ showing a balance of ¢__ 





Date March 3ist. By 

This ticket is taken by the bookkeeper, 
who rules off his ledger, fills in the date 
and the amount of the balance as it ap- 
pearson his ledger. He hands thisticket 
to his assistant, who takes it to the pass- 
bock clerk, who gives him the depositoi’s 
book. The assistant, or check clerk. 
then gets out from a rack the checks and 
vouchers of the depositor. He lists 
them in a book, strikes a balance and 
hands it to the bookkeeper. The balance 
should agree with the amount shown to 
be on hand as the bookkeeper has written 
it on the slip. The book, vouchers and 
slip are then filed away with the pass- 
bock clerk, ready for delivery to the de- 
positor, who signs the slip when he re- 
ceives them. Under this system there is 
absolutely no chance for a bookkeeper to 
act in collusion with a customer, because 
he rules off the ledger before he sees the 
pass-book. In some banks, under the 
old-fashioned methods, the pass-book 
goes direct to the bookkeeper, who rules 
off his ledger, rules off the pass-book, has 
charge of the checks, and can do almost 
anything he likes with the customer’s 
‘account, Uader the new system, which 





is generally followed by the large banks, 
the bookkeeper must rule off the account 





without knowing what the pass-book 
calls for until he receives it. It is a sys- 
tem that has been found to work very 
successfully. 

The assistant bookkeeper, or exchange 
clerk, receives daily from the Clearing- 
house the exchanges, which are checks 
drawn by depositors of this bank on their 
separate accounts, sent allover the coun- 
try and, through other New York banks, 
are received and by them sent to the 
Clearing-house for redemption on ac- 
count of this bank. These are known as 
exchange checks, and the assistant book- 
keeper sees that they are properly listed 
on the slip by the bank sending them 
to us through the Clearing-house and 
makes the necessary proof of the total 
amount received from the Clearing- 
house. The checks that a customer 
draws in this way are listed on the debit 
check list, and the total amount is 
charged tothe customer’s account of that 
day. All these totals are added together 
and will agree with the amount received 
from the Clearing-house, which makes 
the ‘‘ exchange proof ”’ of the day. 

The assistant bookkeeper also assists, 
in any way he can, his bookkeeper. He 
writes upthe pass-books, files the checks, 
keeps them listed up and proof to the 
ledger, so that they are always available 
for instant comparison. He receives the 
deposit slips from the receiving teller and 
enters them in a book known as the 
Credit Book, kept for that purpose. 

The discount clerk receives from de- 
positors all notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, foreign items, coupons, bonds, 
dividend orders, which are not yet due 
and which depositors may leave for col- 
lections and which, when collected, they 
desire to be passed totheircredit. He 
also receives notes and drafts, not yet 
matured, which may be offered for dis- 
count, z. ¢,, convertible into immediate 
cash, less the usual discount rate which 
is generally six per cent. He keeps a 
proper record of these matters, with all 
the particulars in regard to notes, the 
maker, the payee, the indorser, etc. 

It is the business of the Chief Clerk to 
keep a general supervision of the ac- 
counts, to attend, largely, to the corre- 
spondence in connection with the depos- 
itors, to oversee the clerks and see that 
they are doing their work properly. He 
must so confuse the bookkeepers that 
they do not know which ledger they are 
next going to work on, the ledgers being 
changed about constantly. He sees that 
the general average balance of the cus- 
tomers’ accounts is up to the required 
amount. 

Each bank has its own rules in regard 
to the least amount of money with which 
they will open an account. The large 
banks in the lower part of the city re- 
quire from $1,000 to $5,000. In the up- 
town banks they will receive from $300 to 
$500. 

A depositor may run his account in 
such a way as to be unsatisfactory to the 
bank officials. In such a case the Chief 
Clerk writes him a letter telling him why 
they find fault; ¢.g., he may date his 
checks ahead, draw checks when there 
are no funds to meet them, stop payment 
ona check for the purpose of evading 
the payment of a bill, etc. The depositor 
is first warned of the fault complained of. 
If his balance has been growing very 
small, and on reminding him of the fact 
it is not promptly made sufficiently large, 
the Chief Clerk writes him that his ac- 
count must be immediately closed. Heis 
also informed that the tellers have been 
instructed to receive no further deposits 
from him. This, of course, effectually 
closes his account. The carelessness of 
depositors is shown by these memoranda 
made by the Chief Clerk in a single day: 
in two checks the signatures were not 
correct; check presented afterthe account 
was closed; seven checks presented, and 
in each case there were not sufficient 
funds to meet them; one check presented 
which was refused because it was dated 
three days ahead, etc. 

_ A bank has more or less trouble in 
getting depositors to send in their books 
to be balanced. We have to urge them 
by letter from time to time to forward 
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their pass-books to be balanced, and to 
receive their accumulation of vouchers. 

A surprising fact in regard tothe large 
city banks is the number of persons who 
go away without closing their accounts, 
and who leave balances due them. In 
the Lincoln National Bank during the 
last fifteen yeats we have accumulated 
nearly $13,000 which represents balances 
due depositors. This sum is divided 
among twelve hundred depositors, and the 
range in amount is from one cent to $500. 
Lately we have written to these former 
depositors informing them that there is a 
balance to their credit which they have 
overlooked. We inclose a blank check 
which we request them to sign, filling in 
the amount, which we state, telling them 
to get the check cashed and that it will 
be received by us induetime. One man, 
in Chicago, by the way, whoreceived one 
of these notices wrote back requesting 
us to sign the check. We had to inform 
him that it was his own money and not 
the bank’s that we were trying to induce 
him to withdraw. 

Young men who become bank bookkeep- 
ers generally startas ‘‘runners”’ fora Wall 
Street banker or broker, ccllecting bills, 
drafts, checks. As he becomes compe- 
tent such a boy is put at some easy work 
in the bank. When he has acquired suf- 
ficient experience he has the-chance of 
becoming an assistant clerk, and so he 
goes through the various branches of 
clerical service in the bookkeeper’s de- 
partment. When he has become the 
senior bookkeeper all things are possible 
to him. 

In addition to the clerks employed ina 
bank, already mentioned, there is the 
Clearing-house clerk, who is connected 
with the receiving teller’s department 
and who has charge of the exchange 
checks received from the bank’s deposit- 
ors. There is a corresponding clerk, 

who, with his assistants, acknowledges 
the receipt of communications sent to the 
bank, who sends to out-of-town banks 
checks that are drawn on them and that 
we may receive. 


New York Cirty. 





Farmers and “ Peasants.” 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


THE pressure upon the farmers in the 
direction of economy continues. I speak 
particularly of those within the circle 
of my own observation, in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. This compulsory econo- 
my may seem, superficially viewed, a de- 
sirable thing; whether it really is or not 
is worth inquiry. 

A general decrease of expenditure 
means, of course, a narrowing of the 
manner of life. It means a less quantity 
and a poorer quality of everything used 
—food, clothing, furniture, education, 
all the extensive list. Is this desirable ? 

The compulsion comes from the droop, 
persistently maintained, in the price of 
agricultural products. Wheat has been 
bringing a better price, but the marketa- 
ble grains, vegetables and fruits pro- 
duced by the agricultural people in the 
region I[ describe have, as a rule, re- 
mained extremely low this season. The 
berry crop has made disappointingly 
small returns; I was told to-day, for ex- 
ample, of gooseberries, fresh and in good 
condition, sold ‘‘onthe wharf ”’ in Phila- 
delphia, within a few days, at a dollar a 
crate—a fraction over three cents a 
quart, whenthe grower paid two cents a 
quart for picking them. Butter produced 
in the dairies and in the creameries 
around Philadelphia is now subjected to 
the competition of butter from Iowa and 
Kansas, sold out there at about fourteen 
cents a pound, and brought in for about 
three cents freight. It may be said, in 
brief, that unless the farmer and trucker, 
fruit-grower or dairyman, has some 
special product, or some peculiar market, 
there is, as a rule, nothing which he pro- 
duces and sells that is not now so de- 
pressed in price as to leave him no profit 
or an actual loss. 

The consequence of this naturally is a 
profound discouragement. There are 
some farmers who are not discouraged, 
but they are exceptional, The rule is as 
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I state it. The conviction generally is 
that unless prices recover important 
changes must take place in this agricul- 
tural region. What are these changes to 
be? 

Naturally, if the income is so dimin- 

ished the expenditure must be cut also. 
The compulsory economy of which I have 
spoken must be submittedto. What is 
to be the effect of this? The apprehen- 
sion of many is that the farmer must look 
forward to the condition in which the av- 
erage soil-tiller of Europe is found—that 
of a peasant. The word ‘‘ peasant”’ has, 
in fact, been heard, and heard unpleas- 
antly. It has been openly suggested by 
writers in the reviews and magazines that 
the American farmer must descend, 
gracefully or under force, to the peasant 
condition. It has been said that the day 
in which he lived as an independent citi- 
zen, made his home attractive, educated 
his children liberally, subscribed for 
newspapers, bought books, indulged in 
‘*trips’’ on land and even on sea, is past 
altogether, and that the permanence of 
situation, the practical attachment to the 
soil, the comparative ignorance, and the 
extreme frugality of living, which are 
seen inthe Old World among the agri- 
cultural people, must now be seen in the 
New. 

I need hardly say that there is and will 
be a bitter revolt against this. The 
farmer will not willingly become a peas- 
ant. He will vehemently resist the pres- 
sure downward. I may recall here an in- 
cident at a Farmers’ Institute, fifteen 
miles north of Philadelphia, within a few 
months. A gentleman, a _ professional 
man—the son of a farmer—had been de- 
scribing in a lecture the condition of the 
agricultural class in Continental Europe, 
especially Germany, as seen in a recent 
visit—the minute economy, poor food, 
simple and narrow life, drudgery of wom- 
en,etc. A farmer in the audience rose 
and asked the question: ‘‘I should like 
to know if Dr. —— thinks that the farm- 
ers in this country will come to the con- 
dition which he describes?”” The doctor 
had apparently considered the question, 
for he replied, promptly, ‘‘ Yes,’’ adding, 
however, what was intended to smooth 
his dictum; ‘‘ but not, judging from the 
audience I see here, in the present gen- 
eration!” The added clause did not mol- 
lify the questioner. ‘‘No, never!’’ he 
exclaimed, earnestly, as he took his seat. 

It may be said, in fact, thatthe thought 
of relapse to thé peasant condition is the 
specter which haunts agriculture here to- 
day. The thought may not be clearly 
defined; the word peasant may not itself 
have been heard; but the feeling that the 
old days are past, that there is to be no 
surplus of income above the bare neces- 
saries of life, and that these necessaries 
must themselves be conceived upon a 
much narrower and meaner scale, is 
everywhere present. 

In this region of which I speak, south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, which may be said 
to lie east of the Susquehanna River and 
south of the Blue Mountains, there. are 
several kinds of farming people. Disre- 
garding, however, minute analysis, the 
two chief classes are those of English and 
those of German origin. The former are 
mostly within a circle of forty miles 
around Philadelphia; the latter are 
mostly in Lancastery Berks, Lebanon, 
Lehigh, Northampton, and (coming here 
within the forty-mile radius) the upper 
townships of Chester, Montgomery and 
Bucks. Of the German farmers it may 
be said that, asa rule, they are habitu- 
ally more frugal than the English. They 
have always lived more economically. 
They have held their land better. They 
have had fewer failures in hard times. 
As a matter of fact, they were largely, in 
their immigrant period in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, peasant farmers 
from along the Rhine. They have 
always, by habit and upon principle, 
avoided many expenditures which the 
English-origin farmers have allowed 
themselves. Yet the contrast between 
their homes, their apparel, their table, 
their horses and carriages, etc., and those 
of the present peasantry of the Rhine is 
enormous; and they, too, have learned 
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the satisfaction of more liberal living. 
Even they will not yield to the downward 
forces without strenuous resistance. 

It may easily be that those who receive 
salaries, or are otherwise so situated as 
not to be dependent on agricultural 
profits for a living, do not realize the se- 
verity of the depression which the farm- 
ers have endured. I have a friend who 
is atthe head of the publishing depart- 
ment of an agricultural’ newspaper of 
wide circulation. He has told me, that 
from so many localities—in the interior 
States, chiefly— within the past year, did 
he receive a plaintive notice that it was 
impossible now to spare even the lowest 
club-rate of subscription money, thirty 
cents for two years, that he had ceased to 
mention the matter in conversation on 
the ‘‘signs of the times.” Thirty cents; 
and they did not have it to spare! And 
these, it must be observed, were people 
who had enterprise and _ intelligence 
enough to desire the regular visits of a 
newspaper dealing with the interests of 
their avocation. 

If we consider for a moment what 
means of resistance in the struggle 
against depression to peasant-hood ‘the 
American farmer has, we shall see, of 
course, that he has two weapons which 
are of great, and perhaps of supreme, 
importance. These are (1) the general 
education of himself and family, through 
the press and the schools; and (2) the 
universal possession of the vote. With 
the former it is impossible that he should 
be ignorant of the general circumstances 
of his case, and with the latter he can, 
and of course will, strive to defend him- 
self. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Personals. 


Ir has been announced that Mr. W. 
J. Bryan will go to Mexico next fall 
and spend a month there visiting all the 
principal cities of the country, in order 
to make a personal study of the condi- 
tion of business affairs in a free silver 
country and to accumulate data on the 
subject to be used in his future free silver 
campaigns in the United States. 





....Mother Bickerdyke, who was so 
warmly loved, and is so tenderly remem- 
bered by the soldiers of the army of the 
Tennessee, is still living at the home of 
her son in Bunker Hill, Kan., and on the 
eighteenth of July was eighty years old. 
She then received many love tokens from 
the posts of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. General Grant was very fond of 
her, and whatever she wanted for the 
soldiers in the hospitals he was always 
sure to grant if he could furnish it. He 
was in the habit of saying ‘‘I always 
obey Mother Bickerdyke.” 


..The new American Minister to 
Hawaii, Harold March Sewall, is well 
acquainted with everything connectéd 
with the Pacific, having (repeatedly 
sailed through every portion, including 
the South Seas. His last journey there 
was on his wedding trip, three years ago, 
and it proved a somewhat lively expe- 
rience for bride and groom, for they were 
shipwrecked on one of the Dutch East 
Indies. The ship struck at midnight, 
went quickly to pieces, while the captain 
was drowned. They and a few other 
passengers manned a boat, and, after 
considerable privation, were rescued. 


..It is often said that one of the 
great advantages of the English system 
of government is that the most intelli- 
gent members of the leisure class are the 
leaders in politics. Thus, His Grace, 
the Duke of Norfolk, who sent to us a 
few months ago an article on the munici- 
pal condition of Sheffield, is expected to 
be appointed Mayor of that town again 
for the third time. He enjoys the work, 
and has proved to be one of the best men 
of business Sheffield has ever had as 
Mayor, and the people are in thorough 
accord with his administration, which, 
from all accounts, must be a ‘‘ non-parti- 
san-business’’ one. 


-+++** Yellow Journalism” does not 
seem to be confined to the United States 
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alone, for Paris has at least produced two 
gentlemen of that remarkable school, 
whose fates deserve to be recorded. The 
first was M. Henri Martin, who proposed 
to write an article for the Courier de 
Lyons, of which he was editor, describ- 
ing at length and in detail the sensations 
of hanging. He must have carried his 
experiments a little too far, for he was 
found a little later with a dog-collar about 
his neck suspended by a cord from a 
hook over his bed. The other case is M. 
Edouard Dubus, of the decadent school, 
who was engaged in writing a remark- 
able book which should expose and give 
an account of the practices of Satanism. 
In the pursuit of this occult knowledge, it 
is said that he attended a black mass, 
whereupon he went mad. 


--Raoul Pugno, who enjoys the 
greatest European reputation, as a com- 
poser and pianist,expects to visit America 
for the first time this coming season. He 
has prepared a large répfertoire for the 
tour, including twelve concertos of both 
classic and modern composers, and will 
appear on several occasions with Ysaye, 
with whom he has lately been giving 
recitals in Paris. Professor Pugno was 
first brought to the attention of the public 
at the age of six, when, after studying at 
the Conservatoire for eight years, he car- 
ried off the first prize for the piano-forte 
and took henors incomposition. He is 
especially known for his rendering of 
Bach, Beethoven and Schumann, and 
among the modern composers, Grieg and 
Saint-Saéns. Grieg has called him the 
French ‘‘Rubinstein.’’” He is also a 
good organist, and can hardly fail to 
arouse great enthusiasm in this coun- 
try. 

.-The President of the National Re- 
publican League, elected last week, is 
L. J. Crawford, of Newport, Ky. His 
election, it is said, may be considered as 
part of a well-laid plan of the national 
Administration to hold Ohio within Re- 
publican lines for the present year. Mr. 
Crawford lives at Newport, right on the 
Ohio border, and probably no one knows 
more about the political situation of the 
Buckeye State than he. For the last two 
years he has been on the stump in Ohio, 
and besides this he is President of the 
Republican League Club of Kentucky, 
where he has shown great executive 
ability. He owes his election, however, 
to the desire of the Southern Republicans 
to strengthen the organization of the 
party south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, and his support was especially 
strong on the part of the Kentucky, 
Maryland, West Virginia and Tennessee 
representatives. 


--One of the foremost citizens of 
Colorado, ex-Senator John Evans, died 
last week in Denver, in his eighty-third 
year. Born in Waynesville, O., he was 
educated for the medical profession, and 
in 1845 was appointed to a chair in Rush 
Medical College of Chicago. This posi- 
tion he held for eleven years, during 
which time he made such a careful study 
of cholera that it was largely through his 
efforts that systems of quarantine against 
that disease were established. Dr. 
Evans, who inherited a considerable for- 
tune from his father, and increased it by 
investments in Chicago realty, was inter- 
ested in many philanthropic and busi- 
ness movements of the day. His work 
in the establishment of Northwestern 
University was recognized in the name 
of the town—Evanstown—and he was 
one of the projectors of the Chicago and 
Fort Wayne Railroad, and for years a 
managing director. Asa delegate to the 
first Republican Convention, he was a 
personal friend of Abraham Lincoln, 
who appointed him Governor of Colora- 
do in 1862. Since that time he has lived 
in that State and has given hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the establish- 
ment of the University of Denver and to 
the Methodist Church, of which he was a 
life-long member. 


..A writer in the /uternational Maga- 
zine relates the following story of Queen 
Victoria and a little girl, not of royal 
blood, who had the honor of dining atone 
with Her Majesty, It seems that the 





child on seeing the Queen take up the leg 
bone of a quail between her fingers in 
order to pick it, gazed at Her Majesty 
with open mouth and eyes as if dumb- 
founded with horror. On the Queen in- 
quiring what was the matter with her, 
the only words which she could find to 
express her sentiment were those ‘Oh, 
dirty, dirty!’ whereupon Her Majesty 
burst into one of those fits of immoderate 
laughter which are more frequent .with 
her than one might believe from the 
somewhat sour look appearing in most of 
her photographs. A few days afterward 
the little girl received a lovely gold 
bracelet upon which was inscribed in let- 
ters of diamonds, rubies and sapphires 
the words: *‘Oh, dirty, dirty!’’ When 
the Queen next saw her critic it was at 
Buckingham Palace on the occasion of 
the presentation at court of the girl, who 
had meanwhile grown up to womanhood. 
Just as she was rising from her curtesy 
overthe royal hand, Her Majesty bent 
forward, and with a smile whispered 
‘Oh, dirty, dirty! And where is the 
bracelet, my dear?’ and kissed the girl 
lightly on the cheek, an unusual honor, 
ordinarily reserved for the daughters of 
peers of the realm. 


.-The first Chinese lady to practice 
medicine in her own land is Dr. Rachel 
Q. Benn, of Tien-Tsin, who was ap- 
pointed physician to the women in the 
household of Li Hung-Chang after his 
return irom his recent trip around the 
world. There are two other Chinese 
women who stand pre-eminent as leaders 
in this new revolt against the subjection 
of women, Miss Wang and Dr. Eng, who 
have just been appointed delegates to 
the Woman’s Congress to be held in Lon- 
don in 1898. The latter was born of an 
aristocratic family in Fuchau, her father 
being a Mandarin. He became converted 
to Christianity and with him his two 
sons, both of whom for the past thirty 
years have been Methodist preachers and 
presiding elders. When quite a child 
Miss Eng was placed in a girls’ boarding- 
school, where she evinced such marked 
ability that in her fifteenth year she was 
sent across the seas and entered Ohio 
Wesleyan University, graduating there 
four years later. Three years more of 
study and the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine was conferred on her by the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia, and also, after a brief post-graduate 
course, by the Philadelphia Polyclinic. 
When she returned: home the Mandarins 
and coolies, high and low, met the ship, 
eager to pay their respects, for her fame 
had traveled before her. One instance is 
related of a coolie wheeling his blind old 
mother in a wheelbarrow athousand miles 
toconsult her. She performed such re- 
markable cures in the eyes of her coun- 
trymen that she is now known as the 
‘* Miracle Lady.”’ 


.-Queen Victoria had the most ex- 
traordinary precautions taken to accus- 
tom to every form of noise the horses 
which conveyed the English and foreign 
royalties through the streets cf London 
in the grand procession. They were 
taken every day to the riding school at 
Buckingham Palace, where guns and pis- 
tols were fired off, bugles blown, drums 
beaten, while men and children were em- 
ployed in large numbers to shout, scream 
and howl, and to wave flags and handker- 
chiefs underneath their very 
These preparations may seem to have 
been unnecessary; but the Queen did not 
want to take any chances. It is a fact 
that with rare exceptions, notably King 
Leopold of Belgium, and the Emperor of 
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Austria, the royalty do not ride well 

Thus King Humbert has been thrown by 
his horse more times than any other 
monarch in Christendom; and it is said 
that Emperor William took his own 
horses with him to Vienna the other day, 
because the spirited Arab steeds of the 
Austrian imperial stables proved unman- 
ageable to him on the occasion of his 
previous stay on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, and gave him a very bad fall, altho 
nothing of it was mentioned at the time in 
the papers. The late Czar was also a 
very bad rider; and it is said that some 
uncomplimentary comments in relation to 
his riding made by Emperor William, and 
repeated later in St. Petersburg, was the 
origin of no end of unpleasantness be- 
tween the two monarchs. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, of Bulgaria, is such a miserable 
horseman that he is forced to review his 
troops from a carriage, and is unable to 
remain mounted for more than an hour 
ata time; and even the Prince of Wales 
and his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
do not ride well. 
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